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EVERETT  PEPPERRELL   WHEELER— '56 


It  is  given  to  few  men  to  live  well  beyond  three 
score  years  and  ten,  hale  and  hearty.  It  is  given  to 
fewer  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  a  college  education 
for  sixty  years  of  after  life.  It  is  given  to  still  fewer 
to  fill  those  years  actively  with  rich  harvest  of  social 
service  from  the  seed  sown  in  college  days.  New 
York  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  records  in  the 
persons  of  John  Bigelow  (Union  '35),  "The  first  citi- 
zen of  New  York",  who  passed  from  us  only  five  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four;  of  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
(Harvard  '52),  his  successor  in  that  unofficial  honor, 
still  active  at  eighty-four;  and,  we  and  our  College 
especially,  of  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  completing  his 
seventy-sixth  year  this  very  month  of  March,  sole 
survivor  of  our  graduates  of  '56.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  pay  the  honor  of  this  tribute  during  his  life 
time,  instead  of  through    post-mortem    praise. 

Everett  Pepperrell  Wheeler  was  born  in  Grove 
Street,  New  York,  March  10,  1840,  the  son  of  David 
Everett  Wheeler  and  Elizabeth  [Jarvis]  Wheeler. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  means  and  a  lawyer  of  abil- 
ity, who  represented  the  city  in  the  legislature  for  two 
years  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  reform  of  the 
quarantine  system.  His  mother  was  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Sparhawk,  son-in-law  of  Sir  William 
Pepperrell  who  commanded  the  fleet  at  Louisburg 
in  1745.  Thus  public  spirit  and  patriotic  valor  con- 
joined in  his  blood. 

He  was  born  into  a  New  York  which  seems  to  us  of 
today  a  very,  very  Old  New  York  indeed.  Grove 
Street  was  a  part  of  Greenwich  Village,  then  a  sub- 
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urb  of  New  York  reached  from  the  city  by  the  roads 
now  Hudson  Street  and  Greenwich  Street.  Though 
the  Richmond  Hill  estate  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  south, 
was  already  partly  covered  with  buildings,  green 
fields  still  separated  it  from  Chelsea  Village  to  the 
north;  and  Bloomingdale  and  Manhattanville  on  the 
west  side  and  Yorkville  and  Harlem  on  the  east  side 
of  Manhattan  Island  were  almost  as  far  off  as  Albany 
or  New  Haven  is  from  the  New  York  of  today.  Wash- 
ington Parade  ground  to  the  east  had  been  converted 
from  the  Potter's  field  in  1827,  but  Grandfather's 
Brook  or  Minnetta  Water  had  probably  disappeared, 
as  the  boy  had  no  remembrance  of  it.  There  was  a 
steam-ferry  at  Christopher  Street  from  the  village  to 
Hoboken,  but  horse  omnibuses  up  Broadway  were  the 
only  public  conveyances  about  the  town.  The  railways 
were  just  beginning  and  horses  drew  the  freight  cars 
from  the  out-of-town  stations  into  the  city.  The  lad 
was  taken  to  see  High  Bridge,  that  wonder  of  the 
world  built  in  1842,  which  brought  the  Croton  water 
over  the  Harlem  River,  but  the  old  pump  at  Grove 
and  Bedford  Streets  still  remained  the  favorite  font 
for  Greenwich  villagers.  Railways,  steamboats  and 
telegraphs  were  yet  new  things;  there  were  no  trol- 
leys, no  electric  light  or  power,  no  telephones,  no  At- 
lantic cable,  no  suspension  bridges,  no  river  tunnels, 
no  skyscrapers,  not  to  speak  of  aeroplanes  and  sub- 
marines— and  yet  a  Patent  Office  Examiner  had  not 
long  before  resigned,  because  he  was  sure  that  there 
could  be  little  left  to  patent'  How  great  is  the  com- 
pass of  development  from  the  old  congeries  of  villages 
into  the  Greater  New  York  of  today  within  a  single 
life ! 

The  boy  attended  the  old  Grove  Street  school, 
P.  S.  No.  3,  of  which  David  Patterson  was  the  honored 
principal,  the  best  example  of  the  work  of  the  Public 
School  Society  which  preceded  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion.  Thence  he  passed  in  185 1  into  the  higher 
classes  of  Ward  School  No.  20,  in  13th  Street,  made 
famous  then  by  John  J.  Doane  and  later  by  Thomas 
Hunter,  as  Principals,  and  affectionately  known  to 
boys  of  a  later  generation  as  old  Public  School  No.  35, 
the  number  given  to  it  when  the  Board  of  Education 
about  1854  took  over  the  "Public  Schools"  from  the 
Society,  adopted  their  name  and  made  their  number- 
ing continuous.  In  February,  1852,  not  quite  twelve 
years  old,  he  entered  the  Free  Academy  which  had 
not  then  graduated  its  first  class  '53. 

In  those  days  there  were  half-yearly  entrance  ex- 
aminations, a  system  adopted  of  late  years  by  Har- 
vard and  other  colleges  and  resumed  in  our  own  In- 
stitution. He  entered  Class  E, — for  it  was  while  he 
\vas  in  the  Academy  that  the  terms  Introductory, 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  were 
adopted, — the  first  entering  being  Class  A,  and  he 
graduated  with  honor,  the  youngest  member  of  his 
class,  Jul}^   1856,  at  the  fourth  commencement. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  chose  law 
as  a  profession  and  completed  his  legal  education  at 
Harvard  College  Law  School  in  1859.  As  a  lawyer  he 
became  especially  interested  in  admiralty  and  patent 
cases,  and  like  Edward  Morse  Shepard  and  other  law- 
yers from  our  Institution,  has  borne  witness  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  comprehensive  course  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  professions.  In  one  admiralty  suit  he 
utilized  his  training  in  physics  to  show  that  when  a 
ship  changed  her  course,  it  was  changed  from  the  cen- 
ter of  motion  of  the  ship  so  that  the  stern  swung  in 
reverse  direction  as  the  bow  turned — which  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  case  at  bar.  It  fell  to  him  to 
defend  in  the  Ouadruplex  Telegraph  cases  some  of 
the  early  Edison  patents,  and  he  made  the  invention 
clear  to  the  Court  by  an  illustration  of  a  jet  of  water 
emerging  from  a  hose,  in  which  one  set  of  signals 
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could  be  recognized  by  long  and  short  spurts  and  an- 
other by  long  and  short  alternations  of  black  and  clear 
water.  It  was  by  this  combination  of  common  sense, 
practical  education  and  legal  acumen  that  he  won 
and  maintained  leading  place  at  the  Bar. 

In  his  professional  relations,  Mr.  Wheeler's  public 
spirit  and  legal  scholarship  have  persistently  shown 
themselves.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1869,  for  sev- 
eral years  served  on  its  Executive  Committee,  and 
became  in  1903  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He  was  for 
four  years  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Law  Re- 
form. He  has  been  for  six  years  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Arbitration  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  brought 
forward  in  191 5  a  plan  for  limitation  of  armaments 
and  an  international  police.  He  was  for  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
From  1896-1905  he  served  as  chairman  of  its  Commit- 
tee on  International  Law,  and  for  seven  years  devoted 
himself  as  chairman  of  its  Special  Committee  on  Law 
Reform  to  bettering  the  methods  of  court  practice, 
toward  which  he  has  done  remarkable  service  in  many 
able  contributions  to  periodical  literature  and  timely 
addresses.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Maritime  Law  Associa- 
tion since  1907  and  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  Association  in  1909.  He  has  deliv- 
ered courses  of  lectures  at  Yale  on  the  "Lawyer's 
Way  of  Working";  at  Cornell  on  "Progress  in  Law 
Reform";  at  Columbia  on  "Trial  by  Jury";  and  at  the 
New  York  Law  School  on  "Admiralty  Law." 

As  a  lifelong  Democrat  he  has  held  consistently, 
often  against  the  tide  of  political  opportunism,  to  the 
cardinal  principles  of  free  trade,  sound  currency,  and 
the  merit  system  in  the  Civil  Service.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club  from  1883- 
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1888,  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
form Club  in  the  latter  year,  and  from  1889-1890 
served  as  president  of  that  important  organization. 
But  it  is  for  Civil  Service  Reform  that  he  has  done  his 
chief  work  as  a  private  citizen,  undesirous  of  public 
office,  except  when  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  personal  interests.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  he  accepted  a  nomination  from  the  re- 
form element  within  the  democracy,  when  in  1895 
David  B.  Hill  opposed  as  the  representative  of  "pea- 
nut politics,"  was  nominated  by  the  regulars  as  gov- 
ernor, in  opposition  to  the  supporters  of  President 
Cleveland.  The  Republican  candidate,  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, was  elected  governor  by  a  clear  majority  over 
both  Hill  and  Wheeler,  but  the  Wheeler  campaign  did 
much  to  bring  the  issue  clearly  before  the  people  and 
possibly  was  after  all,  the  determining  element  in  the 
election.  In  the  organization  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Movement,  he  was  called  into  positions  of  criti- 
cal importance  in  respect  alike  to  the  municipal,  state, 
and  national  services.  He  assisted  Dorman  B.  Eaton 
and  George  William  Curtis  in  drawing  the  pioneer 
Pendleton  bill.  Pie  was  chairman  from  1884-1889 
and  again  from  1894-1897  of  the  New  York  City  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  has  been  president  from 
1913  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion and  chairman  of  its  law  committee,  and  from 
1898,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League.  Much  of  the  critical  and 
constructive  work  in  American  politics  has  been  done 
by  citizens  in  private  life,  who  desire  neither  the 
spoils  nor  the  fame  of  public  office,  and  among  these 
Everett  P.  Wheeler  has  been  one  who  has  done  the 
utmost  credit  to  our  College.  To  the  credit  of  our 
College  also  be  it  said  that  in  this  movement,  it  has 
been  always  at  the  fore,  as  the  names  of  Edward  M. 
Shepard,    chairman    of    the    Brooklyn    Commission; 
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Judge  Greenbaum  and  Congressman  J.  V.  V.  Olcott, 
who  served  on  the  New  York  City  Commission ;  Wal- 
ter Howe,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  passage  of 
the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Act;  Nelson  S. 
Spencer,  now  president  of  the  City  Club,  and  others 
of  our  Alumni  who  have  served  on  the  commissions 
or  as  examiners,  sufficiently  attest.  Among  Mr. 
Wheeler's  other  political  services  was  his  participa- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  now  famous  Committee  of 
Seventy,  in  the  successful  campaign  for  the  election  of 
Mayor  Strong  in  1893;  ^"^  in  1901  he  took  part 
actively  in  the  campaign  which  made  Seth  Low 
mayor,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Law  Committee  of 
the  Citizens'  Union. 

As  a  graduate  of  our  Institution,  he  has  always 
given  it  most  loyal,  earnest  and  active  support,  and 
thus,  as  in  many  other  ways,  has  endeavored  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  which  a  scholar  owes  for  his  edu- 
cation. From  1 877- 1 879  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  as  such  acted  on  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  elected  president  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  in  1865. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  has  been  throughout  his  life  an  active  mem- 
ber. He  has  frequently  served  as  delegate  to  the  New 
York  Diocesan  Convention  and  in  1904,  1907  and 
1913  was  Deputy  to  the  General  Convention  of  that 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church 
Club  of  New  York,  and  its  president  from  1887-1890. 
In  1891,  in  co-operation  with  other  members  of  that 
club,  he  was  active  in  founding  the  East  Side  House 
which  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful 
of  all  our  social  settlements.  On  an  average,  1,500 
persons  come  to  its  house  every  day  and  use  its  varied 
means  of  helpfulness  and  enjoyment.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  president  of  this  settlement  from  1891-1908. 
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In  his  early  married  life  he  was  a  resident  of  what 
was  then  still  a  picturesque  part  of  New  York,  the 
Heights  north  of  6oth  Street  overlooking  the  islands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  and  it  was  near  here  in 
the  later  years,  that  the  East  Side  House  was  estab- 
lished. In  connection  with  this  was  developed  the 
Charles  L.  Webster  Memorial  Library,  which  has 
since  become  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, supplying  this  section,  which  is  largely  peopled 
by  immigrants  from  Bohemia — not  the  Bohemia  of 
the  artists,  but  that  of  practical  geography.  For  this 
neighborhood,  he  also  established  the  East  Side  Co- 
operative House-Owning  Association  for  helping 
people  of  that  part  of  the  city  to  better  homes. 
Other  important  public  improvements  which  were 
initiated  by  the  East  Side  House  under  his  leadership, 
are  the  John  Jay  Park  (East  River  and  76th  street) 
begun  under  Mayor  Strong's  administration,  and  the 
Public  Baths  on  East  76th  street,  built  in  Mayor 
Low's  term,  the  legitimate  successors  of  a  small  park 
and  bathing  pool  which  the  Settlement  established. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Wheeler's  work  has  been  largely 
on  economic  and  political  subjects  including  discus- 
sions of  "Wages  and  the  Tariff"  (1888),  of  the  "Har- 
ter  Act"  (1889),  and  of  ''Real  Bimetalism"  (1895). 
His  work  on  the  "Modern  Law  of  Carriers"  (1890) 
is  a  ^standard  legal  text-book.  An  address  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1882  was  elaborated  into  his  mono- 
graph on  "Daniel  Webster,  Expounder  of  the  Con- 
stitution" (1905).  His  address  at  Louisburg  in  1895 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  its  capture,  where  as  a 
representative  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  he 
delivered  the  oration,  is  among  his  published  writ- 
ings. A  paper  for  the  Outlook  on  the  "Knowledge 
of  Faith"  (1904)  represents  his  work  in  another  field. 
The  reports  of  the  East  Side  House  from  1893-1905 
contain  clear  accounts  from  his  pen  of  the  rationale 
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and  progress  of  social  settlement  work.  He  has  also 
prepared  an  autobiography,  of  which  several  chap- 
ters covering  his  reminiscences  of  a  long  and  busy 
life,  were  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
in  the  Outlook  in  1914.  It  is  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  E.  P.  Button  and  Company. 

Of  Everett  P.  Wheeler's  personal  life,  of  his  life  of 
friendship,  as  well  as  of  his  life  of  service,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  always  been  a  model  for  the  younger 
men  who  have  been  his  loyal  friends  and  associates. 
The  only  fault  which  has  been  counted  against  him 
is  his  dominant  optimism,  which  has  perhaps  made 
him  too  good-natured  in  his  estimate  of  his  friends 
and  of  public  men,  while  it  has  strengthened  him  in 
his  persistent  and  consistent  efforts  to  bring  the  good 
time  coming,  to  an  earlier  realization.  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  fighter,  and  has  shown  in  many  a  cam- 
paign, his  stoutheartedness  against  evil,  as  well  as 
his  love  for  the  good.  His  beaming  presence  and 
hearty  good-will  have  been  an  encouragement  to 
many  a  man,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  who  has  come 
into  relation  with  him,  whether  casually  or  vitally. 
Amidst  the  charming  family  which  was  born  to  him 
from  his  first  marriage  in  1866  with  Lydia  Lorraine 
Hodges,  who  died  in  1902,  and  in  his  relations  with 
men  and  affairs  since  his  marriage  in  1904  to  Alice 
Oilman,  daughter  of  President  Oilman  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  he  has  shown  his  qualities  at  their 
best.  It  is  in  such  wise  that  a  man  repays  to  the 
institution  and  the  city  which  has  given  him  his  edu- 
cation, a  harvest  of  overflowing  return,  pressed  down 
and  above  measure,  and  this  can  be  said  of  no  gradu- 
ate of  our  College  more  amply  than  of  Everett  Pep- 
perrell  Wheeler. 

— R.  R.  BowKER,  '68. 
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WILLIAM  GEORGE  McGUCKIN 


WILLIAM  GEORGE  McGUCKIN 

Teacher  of  History. 


Nothing  is  more  surely  indicative  of  the  point  of 
view  and  intellectual  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  kind  of  textbooks  generally  in  use  in 
teaching  history.  For  example,  a  glance  at  the  manu- 
als on  Roman  history  once  used  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  w^ould  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the 
sole  occupation  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  war. 
They  began  their  career  with  the  conquering  of  the 
Etruscans;  then  passed  straight  on  to  warring  with 
the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  with  Pyrrhus;  almost 
without  taking  breath,  they  plunged  into  three  wars 
with  Carthage;  from  that  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Greeks  was  only  the  next  step;  then  came  a  pause  of 
a  few  pages  in  which  orations  were  delivered,  but  soon 
the  civil  wars  of  the  rival  generals  continued  the  nar- 
rative. At  last  came  the  Pax  Rovmna,  and  the  author 
was  now  at  a  loss  what  to  say;  nothing  was  happen- 
ing; all  the  tribes  had  been  conquered,  all  the  speeches 
had  been  spoken,  and  all  the  heroes  had  been  assas- 
sinated. Fortunately  for  the  author,  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians  soon  began  to  relieve  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  "history"  was  once  more  resumed.  "Didn't 
the  Romans  ever  eat,  sleep,  sing,  play,  or,  perhaps, 
laugh?" 

The  old  method  of  teaching  seldom  inspired  or 
even  tolerated,  such  questions  as  these.  Students 
thought  the  question  before  the  dull  and  soporific 
method  had  fully  "got  in  its  work";  but  it  was  not 
customary  to  ask  it  out  loud. 

A  man  is  retiring  this  month  from  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  after  a  continuous 

*Reprinted   from   the   New   York  Evening   Post,   Feb.    12,    1916. 
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service  there  of  forty-five  years,  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  this  view  of  history.  Under  his  inspiring  leader- 
ship his  students  saw  in  the  subjects  of  their  study 
real  people;  the  times  in  which  they  lived  were  human 
times.  His  genius  as  a  teacher  appeared  in  his  hu- 
manizing of  the  Romans.  This  man  is  William 
George  McGuckin.  Under  the  magic  of  his  teaching, 
so  enriched  by  the  results  of  wide  reading  in  many 
fields,  and  by  sparkling  wit  and  the  fruit  of  varied  ex- 
perience, the  "Children  of  Mars"  were  transformed 
into  human  beings.  He  marvellously  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting humor  from  the  stern  Romans,  who  scowled 
at  the  students  from  the  pages  of  the  text,  a  feat  as 
difficult  of  performance  for  the  routine  teacher  as 
extracting  sunshine  from  cucumbers.  After  a  lesson 
in  Roman  history  by  Professor  McGuckin,  Cato,  Ci- 
cero, and  Caesar  appeared  so  familiar  and  "home- 
like" that,  had  they  been  met  on  the  streets  by  any  of 
his  students,  they  would  have  been  greeted  as  old 
friends. 

During  the  last  generation  a  mania  for  historical 
research  swept  over  America.  The  mot  d'ordre  was 
given  to  prospective  college  teachers  to  make  "origi- 
nal contributions  to  human  knowledge,"  and  Ameri- 
cans began  to  out-German  the  Germans  in  indefati- 
gable labors  over  historical  minutiae.  As  the  road  to 
academic  preferment  lay  through  post-graduate 
work,  there  began  a  scramble  for  the  much-prized 
Ph.D.  That  many  were  unfit,  some  unwilling,  and 
others  unable  to  pursue  historical  research,  made  no 
difference  to  boards  of  trustees  who  were  bent  upon 
turning  every  one  of  their  teachers  into  a  learned  doc- 
tor. They  succeeded.  But  the  influence  of  the  "Ph. 
Deified"  upon  college  teaching  has,  in  many  cases^ 
been  demoralizing.  Promising  teachers,  with  a  natu- 
ral love  for  their  subject,  were  turned  into  learned  bar- 
barians, who  mistook  intensive  knowledge  in  a  limited 
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field  for  true  culture.  Worse  than  all  was  that  uni- 
versity methods  invaded  the  colleges  and  even  the 
high  schools,  with  the  result,  that,  instead  of  being 
taught  the  fundamental  facts  of  history,  and  inspired 
to  reason  about  them,  these  youthful  students  were 
frequently  set  the  task  of  solving  minute  problems  of 
historical  research.  This  sort  of  thing  has  moved 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  to  declare  that 
"the  student  of  English  history  who  cannot  express 
an  intelligent  or  intelligible  opinion  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Stuart  dynasty  will  take  many  pages  and 
draw  numerous  maps  and  plans  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing by  what  particular  window  Charles  I 
passed  out  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall  to  the  scafifold. 
The  notion  that  this  sort  of  information  is  important 
at  any  stage  in  a  student's  career  is  an  illusion  well 
worthy  of  the  study  of  the  academic  pathologist." 

The  students  of  Professor  McGuckin  have  had  the 
great  good  fortune  of  having  a  teacher  who  believed 
that  no  one  really  knew  his  subject  well  who  knew 
that  only;  that  a  wide  range  of  reading,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  literature  and  art,  was  the  best  prep- 
aration for  a  teacher  of  history,  which  at  best  was 
only  a  guess  at  the  truth;  at  worst,  une  fable  con- 
venue,  as  Voltaire  cynically  termed  it.  And,  just  be- 
cause history  is  so  fluid,  so  intangible,  in  this  view,  it 
invites  the  free  play  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
— if  he  but  knew  it — and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  ideals  in  a  way  offered  by  no  other  sub- 
ject. An  amount  of  past  human  experience  seen 
across  Professor  McGuckin's  temperament  consti- 
tutes a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

In  this  outline  suggestion  of  his  method,  and  of  the 
warmth  of  human  personality  of  which  it  is  the  ex- 
pression, one  finds  nothing  invidious  in  the  assertion 
that  few  men  at  the  City  College  will  be  missed  as  will 
Professor  McGuckin.    He  is  a  New  Yorker,  in  every 
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sense  of  the  word.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1849, 
and  educated  here,  and  has  always  lived  here.  He 
came  of  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Dutch  stock — a 
typical  mixture  for  the  New  York  of  those  days.  His 
father  was  what  was  then  called  a  "merchant,"  who 
engaged  in  various  business  enterprises,  until  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  early  in  his  career  because  of  ill 
health. 

The  McGuckin  family,  although  in  modest  circum- 
stances, was  unusually  cultivated  for  Americans  of 
that  period;  one  grandfather  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste, 
and  the  father  had  spent  two  years  at  college  and  a 
year  abroad. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  McGuckin  entered  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1869.  One  of  his  class- 
mates was  the  late  Edward  M.  Shepard,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  until  the  lat- 
ter's  death  several  years  ago.  A  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion, McGuckin  was  appointed  to  teach  mathematics 
in  his  Alma  A-Iater;  later  he  studied  law,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1881.  But  he  had  neither  a  natural  desire 
to  teach  mathematics  nor  the  temperamental  inclina- 
tion to  practice  law.  His  true  vocation  was  that  of  a 
teacher  of  history,  and,  fortunately  for  the  City  Col- 
lege, McGuckin  was  transferred  to  the  history  de- 
partment on  the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Henry 
Phelps  Johnston,  the  well-known  authority  on  the 
American  Revolution,  under  whom  he  served,  from 
the  rank  of  tutor  to  that  of  full  professor,  till  the  day 
of  his  retirement. 

When  the  time  came  to  go  to  Professor  McGuckin's 
room,  particularly  if  it  happened  to  be  after  a  recita- 
tion in  mathematics  or  Latin,  the  students  would 
come  trooping  in  with  a  feeling  of  a  happy  hour  to 
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come.  Nor  were  they  ever  disappointed.  They  be- 
held a  rather  medium-sized,  dehcately  formed  man, 
whose  finely  cut  face  and  straight  brow  gave  them 
the  impression  of  an  ancient  Greek  dressed  in  Ameri- 
can clothes.  The  recitation  was  a  most  fascinating 
blend  of  question-and-answer,  lecture,  obiter  dicta, 
and  informal  discussion.  Although  a  born  teacher. 
Professor  McGuckin  was  never  the  typical  pedagogue 
in  manner;  he  was  so  unostentatious,  so  courteous,  so 
regardful  of  the  opinions  of  others,  even  those  of  the 
dullest  students,  that  to  have  the  privilege  of  studying 
under  him  was  itself  a  liberal  education. 

In  his  personal  relation  to  the  students,,  Professor 
McGuckin  was  kindness  itself.  No  one  ever  came  to 
him  for  advice  or  for  help  without  being  assisted  in 
some  way.  He  developed  an  art  of  unobtrusive  kind- 
ness by  helping  students  secretly  and  then  promptly 
forgetting  all  about  it.  Those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  being  counted  among  his  intimate  friends  will 
never  forget  his  eagerness  to  help  deserving  students, 
even  to  the  point  of  self-denial. 

Professor  McGuckin  has  been  one  of  a  group  of 
older  teachers  at  the  City  College  who  gave  to  that 
institution  the  greatest  gift  that  any  college  can  re- 
ceive— their  personalities.  A  memory  rich  in  noble 
characters,  fine  teachers,  and  good  citizens  becomes 
the  heritage  of  those  who  enter  the  gates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 

— J.  Salwyx  Schapiro,  '04. 
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Some  time  ago,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  oldest 
"country  colleges"  said,  in  general  conversation: 
''You  teachers  in  a  city  college  can  hardly  realize  the 
services  which  are  rendered  by  the  college  professor 
in  a  country  district.  He  is  called  upon  to  advise 
parents  at  all  times,  to  give  lectures  in  church,  to 
act  as  judge  at  debates,  to  serve  on  school  boards,  to 
work  on  town  committees — :in  short,  to  meet  any 
need  of  the  neighborhood  which  his  learning  and 
ideals  especially  fit  him  to  meet."  When  our  friend 
drew  his  picture  of  the  good  country  professor,  dis- 
charging many  duties  in  response  to  the  community's 
call,  he  seemed  to  imply  that  those  who  teach  in  large 
cities,  and  especially  the  teachers  of  our  own  col- 
lege, are  unmindful  of  their  city's  needs  and  that 
they  live  in  more  complete  academic  seclusion  than 
their  country  cousins.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  real 
state  of  afifairs;  the  truth  is  obscured  by  a  perpetual 
condition  of  crowded  stage — a  stage  so  crowded  that 
the  work  of  not  only  an  individual  performer,  but  of 
iwhole  groups  is  lost  in  the  tremendous,  general 
action. 

The  extra-curricula  demands  of  the  urban  com- 
munity upon  the  professor  as  an  individual  and  the 
college  as  an  institution  are  not  all  the  same  as  those 
of  the  rural  district,  but  they  are  quite  as  distinct  and 
receive  quite  as  ready  a  response.  And  the  response 
is  and  must  be  in  the  form  of  well  organized  serv- 
ices. No  one  questions  the  general  principle  that 
a  city  institution  of  learning  and  its  professors  should 
shed  the  light  of  their  best  thought  upon  the  actual 
problems  of  the  city,  that  they  should  work  for  the 
realization  of  the  highest  social  ideals  and  organize 
their  forces  efficiently  for  the  common  good. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  all  the  ways  in 
which  our  own  college  meets  local  demands.  We 
shall  not,  for  instance,  fully  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  Political  Science  Department  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  business  world  when  it  established 
its  courses  in  foreign  trade  in  the  Customs  House, 
how  the  Education  Department  extended  benefit  to 
over  200,000  school  children  through  professional 
and  cultural  courses  given  to  over  5,000  teachers, 
nor  how  the  same  department  co-operated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Attendance  of  the  city  schools  by  making 
mental  tests  of  delinquent  pupils,  in  its  psychological 
clinic.  Neither  shall  we  even  mention  many  other 
departmental  and  college  responses  to  the  demands 
of  our  urban  environment,  but  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  college  is 
furnishing  training  to  city  employees  who  wish,  by 
stud3%  to  make  themselves  better  servants  of  the  city 
and  to  facilitate  their  advancement  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  people  work- 
ing for  the  city,  together  with  state  and  federal  em- 
ployees stationed  in  the  five  boroughs,  is  greater  than 
the  roll  of  the  United  States  Army.  These  people 
are  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations  ranging  from 
simple  office  work  to  the  highly  specialized  tasks  of 
the  designing  engineer  and  municipal  administrator. 
They  may  well  profit  by  two  divisions  of  study 
which  the  college  can  furnish — general  training  to 
continue  broad  education  at  the  point  where  the  stu- 
dent stopped  when  he  entered  business  life,  and  voca- 
tional or  professional  training  to  give  practical  help 
and  facilitate  advancement  in  the  city  service. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Evening 
Session,  President  Finley  had  been  requested  to  ad- 
mit city  employees  to  courses  related  to  their  daily 
work,  since  they  were  conducted  after  business  hours. 
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At  first  these  petitions  were  denied,  and  no  students 
without  the  full  college  entrance  qualifications  were 
enrolled  in  even  a  single  class.  But  more  and  more 
men  requested  the  privilege  of  attending  particular 
courses,  without  credit,  simply  as  auditors.  Finally, 
in  the  latter  part  of  191 1,  by  executive  order,  the  city 
employees  were  admitted  as  auditors  to  such  of  our 
regular  courses  as  they  might  pursue  with  profit. 

Men  in  the  of^ce  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  came 
to  study  ethics,  government,  political  theory,  and  the 
philosophy  of  law.  These  studies  surely  gave  them 
loftier  concepts  of  their  duties  as  public  officers  and 
enabled  them  to  perform  specific  tasks  with  the 
broader  field  in  mind.  Laboratory  helpers  came  to 
take  courses  in  chemistry;  employees  in  the  Health 
Department  pursued  studies  in  biology,  while  axe- 
men and  rodmen  took  up  surveying,  mathematics 
and  physics  in  the  hope  that  they  might  advance  to 
the  grade  of  transitman  or  junior  engineer.  While 
the  general  college  entrance  requirements  were 
'waived  for  these  men,  they  had  to  meet  the  depart- 
mental prerequisites  for  the  courses  they  pursued. 
Thus  one  could  not  enter  the  class  in  quantitative 
analysis  unless  he  had  studied  general  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis;  a  student  without  a  knowledge 
of  algebra  and  analytics  could  not  enroll  for  calculus. 

So  popular  was  this  continuation  work,  that  in 
three  years  there  were  250  special  municipal  stu- 
dents in  the  Evening  Session,  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees officially  provided  for  the  grade  of  Municipal 
Student  in  both  Day  and  Evening  Session.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  his  honor,  the  Mayor,  when  they  out- 
lined the  college's  enlarged  program  for  democratic 
education,  as  follows: 

"Further  encouragement  has  also  been  made  for  city  em- 
ployees.    For  some  time  the  courses  in  the  Night  College  have 
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been  open  to  city  employees  without  insistence  upon  the  usual 
entrance  requirements  or  an  intention  to  study  for  a  collegiate 
degree.  Over  250  city  employees  were  so  enrolled  last  year.  At 
its  meeting  of  June  i6th  of  this  year,  our  Board  unanimously 
extended  to  city  employees  like  privileges  in  the  Day  College." 

Comparatively  few  municipal  students  enrolled  in 
the  Day  Session,  but  their  numbers  increased  rapidly 
in  the  Evening  Session.  Then  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  a  large  demand,  not  only  for  student 
privileges  in  established,  academic  subjects,  but  also 
for  special,  professional  or  vocational  subjects  di- 
rectly bearing  upon  the  departmental  employment 
of  the  students.  To  meet  this  demand,  depending 
more  on  the  support  of  public  opinion  and  the  city 
administration  than  upon  any  charter  provision,  the 
trustees  approved  recommendations  that  a  special 
course  in  municipal  technology  or  engineering  be 
given  by  Dr.  Ray,  formerly  of  the  college  staff  and  at 
that  time  city  superintendent  of  building  construc- 
tion. Special  courses  in  English  to  meet  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  civil  service  employees  who  did  not  wish 
to  take  up  college  rhetoric  and  composition  were  also 
authorized.  Naturally  these  special  courses  were  not 
recognized  as  part  of  a  curriculum  leading  to  a 
degree. 

It  was  clear  that  the  conducting  of  the  regular 
Evening  Session  of  the  college  was  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter, 
but  some  of  the  trustees  felt  that,  while  there  was 
nothing  in  the  charter  forbidding  the  admission  of 
the  special  municipal  students  without  entrance  ex- 
aminations, as  well-  as  the  instruction  of  women,  in 
the  Extension  Courses,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
enacted  an  enabling  clause  which  would  explicitly 
include  the  new  activities  in  the  scope  of  the  college's 
service  to  the  community.  Consequently,  section 
1 132  of  the  charter  was  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  words: — 
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"The  trustees  may  also,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  to  admission  and  attendance  as  they  may 
prescribe,  furnish  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  for  male 
and  female  students  actual  residents  or  employees  of 
said  city,  special  courses  and  courses  of  study  in  voca- 
tional subjects  and  civic  administration ;  and  may 
grant  certificates  to  such  students  as  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  courses  or  studies  so  prescribed.  All  sums 
of  money,  if  any,  received  by  said  college,  as  provided 
by  this  section,  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into 
the  city  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  colle- 
giate year." 

A  careful  reading  of  this  section  will  make  clear 
the  broad  field  which  the  college  may  enter,  because 
of  charter  provision.  Fortified  by  this  legislation, 
those  in  authority  have  greatly  enlarged  the  work  of 
the  Evening  Session  for  municipal  students. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  Mr.  McLoughlin,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  surveying  and  more  advanced  engineer- 
ing work,  proposed  that  some  of  his  courses  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Municipal  Building.  But  somehow, 
there  were  difficulties  and  the  proposal  was  not  car- 
ried out  But  in  the  fall  of  1914,  Chamberlain  Bruere, 
without  being  aware  of  the  work  for  municipal  em- 
ployees which  was  being  conducted  uptown,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extensive  courses  for  those  in  the 
service,  to  be  offered  in  the  Municipal  Building.  He 
and  the  Mayor  made  arrangements  with  Professor 
Jenks  of  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce 
whereby  such  courses  in  clerical  and  accounting  sub- 
jects were  to  be  given  for  fees.  The  administration  of 
this  work  was  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Ex- 
tramural Division  of  the  University.  In  December, 
1914,  this  division  added  a  large  group  of  engineering 
courses   to   those   already  available,  and   work   was 
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carried  on  not  only  in  the  Municipal  Building,  but 
also  at  Washington  Irving  High  School. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bruere's  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  competing  sets  of 
courses,  one  under  the  auspices  of  city  authorities 
and  one  directly  financed  and  controlled  by  the  city 
in  an  official  way,  he  suggested  that  some  sort  of  co- 
operation might  well  be  worked  out.  At  his  instance, 
the  Mayor  appointed  the  following  committee  to 
supervise  municipal  courses  given  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
under  a  co-operative  plan: — 

Henry  Bruere,  Chamberlain. 

Leonard  M.  Wallstein,  Commissioner  of  Accounts. 

Darwin  James,  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

Robert  Ridgway,  Engineer  of  Subway  Construc- 
tion, Public  Service  Commission. 

James  E.  Lough,  Director,  Extramural  Division, 
New  York  University. 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  Director,  Evening  Session, 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  and  especially  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Tuttle  and  Mr.  James  W.  Hyde,  interested  them- 
selves in  the  plans  whereby  our  courses  could  be 
made  of  greater  benefit  to  the  city  in  whatever  co- 
operative arrangement  might  be  adopted.  These 
gentlemen  worked  diligently  during  the  summer  of 
1915  on  the  details,  and  in  October,  1915,  a  co-oper- 
ative scheme  was  perfected. 

We  shall  not  describe  all  the  original  arrangements 
and  small  changes  which  were  made  from  time  to 
time.  It  will  serve  our  purposes  to  describe  the  pres- 
ent situation.  On  September  27,  191 5,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Evening  Session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Messrs.  Lydecker,  Bellamy  and  Tuttle,  presented  to 
the  Board  resolutions  which  were  adopted  and  which 
authorized  the  Director  of  the  Evening  Session   to 
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serve  on  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Municipal 
Courses.  The  resolution  also  created  a  new  division 
of  the  college  known  as  The  Division  of  Vocational 
Subjects  and  Civic  Administration,  "which  shall  ad- 
minister such  special  courses  and  courses  of  study  in 
vocational  subjects  and  civic  administration  (other 
than  the  pedagogical  courses  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Teachers'  Extension  Courses)  as  may  be 
authorized  by  this  Board."  The  director  of  the 
Evening  Session  was  appointed  director  of  this  divi- 
sion also. 

Thus  was  created  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  divi- 
sion for  vocational  training  and  public  service.  In- 
struction is  primarily  for  city  employees,  but  other 
students  may  take  work  in  the  division.  There 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  time  when  these  courses 
may  be  conducted  and,  this  term,  they  are  offered 
during  the  day,  in  the  late  afternoon  and  in  the  even- 
ing, both  at  the  college  and  in  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing. The  only  limits  to  the  expansion  of  this  work 
are  those  which  the  trustees  may  deem  it  wise  to  set, 
in  the  approval  and  crediting  of  new  courses. 

In  their  original  authorization,  the  trustees  desig- 
nated the  following  courses  as  the  ones  to  be  offered 
in  the  Municipal  Building:  (i)  Elementary  Survey- 
ing, (2)  Advanced  Surveying,  (3)  Materials  of  Con- 
struction, (4)  Mechanics,  (5)  Engineering  Design, 
(6)  Water  Supply,  (7)  Technical  Electricity,  (8)  Ad- 
vanced Electricity,  (9)  Graphic  Statics,  (10)  Public 
Speaking,  (11)  Italian,  (12)  French,  (13)  German 
and  Yiddish,  (14)  German  Reports,  (15)  Economics, 
(16)  Philanthropy,  (17)  Municipal  Sociology.  A 
similar  group  of  courses  was  announced  by  New 
York  University  and  the  whole  co-operative  enter- 
prise was  under  the  administrative  care  of  an  execu- 
tive secretary  and  assistant.  The  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee, however,  on  October  29,  1915,  resolved  "That  The 
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College  of  the  City  of  New  York  be  asked  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  municipal 
courses,  and  that  during  the  present  term  these 
courses  should  be  conducted  with  the  co-operation  of 
New  York  University,"  and  they  were  "placed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson." 

At  present  city  employees  can  take  any  of  our  regu- 
lar courses  in  the  Evening  Session  at  The  College 
buildings  and  special  courses  either  there  or  in  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Municipal  Building  and  uptown.  To 
give  a  notion  of  consecutive  studies  in  various  fields 
open  to  such  students  we  shall  take  a  few  typical 
sequences.  Engineers  may  get  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  calculus,  engi- 
neering applications  of  mathematics,  surveying, 
advanced  surveying,  physics,  advanced  physic, 
mechanics,  materials  of  construction,  construc- 
tion inspection,  resistance  of  materials,  en- 
gineering design  and  water  supply  engi- 
neering— all  City  College  courses.  They  may 
also  study  the  theory  of  stresses  and  advanced  steel 
design  under  a  University  instructor.  Next  term  we 
shall  add  more  engineering  work.  Anticipating 
greater  developments  in  this  direction,  the  college 
has  equipped  a  very  complete  testing  laboratory  and 
has  secured  many  instruments  and  new  pieces  of  sci- 
entific apparatus.  The  man  wishing  to  specialize  in 
chemistry  for  city  work  can  obtain  a  course  begin- 
ning with  general  chemistry  and  going  through  qual- 
itative analysis,  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chem- 
istry, physical  chemistry,  electrical  chemistry,  fuel 
and  gas  analysis  and  municipal  chemistry.  The  bac- 
teriologist may  study  general  biology,  bacteriology, 
water  analysis,  water  supply  engineering  and  appro- 
priate subjects  in  chemistry.  One  looking  forward 
to  an  administrative  position  may  follow  any  of  the 
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fundamental  courses  in  the  sciences,  foreign  lan- 
guages and  English  and  then  take  a  specialized  group 
made  up  of  municipal  administration,  state  legisla- 
tion, economics,  finance,  accounting  (several  courses 
in  graded  series)  philanthropy  and  public  health  ad- 
ministration. 

In  short,  the  college  curriculum  and  the  additional 
special  courses  constitute  a  real  school  of  vocational 
subjects  and  civic  administration.  In  the  social  sci- 
ences and  accounting  we  have  nearly  every  course 
v^hich  could  be  of  service  to  one  who  is  or  expects  to 
be  in  the  city  employ.  The  chemistry  offering  is  very 
complete  and  can  hardly  be  augmented.  The  engi- 
neering courses  are  most  excellent  and  more  work  in 
that  line  is  rapidly  being  organized.  Soon  all  lines 
of  municipal  technology  and  administration  should 
be  developed  so  that  our  college  will  be  a  model  in 
the  field.  At  present  it  is  far  in  advance  of  all  others 
in  the  education  of  those  in  municipal  employment. 

Last  term  the  enrollment  in  special  courses  in  the 
Municipal  Building  was  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  Surveying C.  C.  N.  Y.     13 

2.  Advanced  Surveying   C.  C.  N.  Y.       6 

3.  Theory  of  Stresses  N.  Y.  U.       8 

4.  Engineering  Design  C.  C.  N.  Y.       7 

5.  Advanced  Steel  Design N.  Y.  U.     16 

6.  Reinforced  Concrete   N.  Y.  U.       6 

7.  Materials  of  Construction C.  C.  N.  Y.     14 

8.  Water  Supply  Engineering C.  C.  N.  Y.       5 

9.  Advanced  Electricity    C.  C.  N.  Y.       9 

10.  English  Composition   N.  Y.  U.  14 

11.  Stenotype  (A)    N.  Y.  U.  23 

12.  Stenotype  (A- 1)    N.  Y.  U.  12 

13.  Stenotype  (B)   N.  Y.  U.  10 

14.  Bookkeeping   N.  Y.  U.  20 

15.  Principles  of  Accounting N.  Y.  U.  20 

16.  Principles  of  Accounting  (2nd  half)  .  . .  .N.  Y.  U.  16 

17.  Accounting  Practice N.  Y.  U.  16 

18.  Public  Speaking   C.  C.  N.  Y.  44 

19.  Philanthropy  C.  C.  N.  Y.  10 

Total 269 
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The  distribution  of  municipal  students  in  courses 
uptown  was  as  follows: 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  ...  12 

2.  Physics,   1-3-14   36 

3.  Engineering  Mathematics   35 

4.  Solid   Geometry    6 

5.  Trigonometry  7 

6.  Analytics 7 

7.  Calculus    I 

8.  Chemistry  (General)    6 

9.  "  (Qualitative )    4 

10.  "  (Organic)     3 

11.  "  (Physical)    2 

12.  "  (Municipal)   (Day  Session)    2 

13.  Biology    8 

14.  Physiology    4 

15.  Hygiene    10 

16.  Philosophy,   1-3 23 

17.  History,  1-9   14 

18.  Economics    it 

19.  Constitutional  Law  6 

20.  International  Law  3 

21.  State  Legislation  7 

22.  Accounting    26 

23.  Foreign  Exchange   3 

24.  Declamation  and  Debate  14 

25.  Literature • 25 

26.  Elementary  Composition   42 

27.  Rhetoric    24 

28.  Advanced  Composition    8 

29.  Shakespeare    10 

30.  French    4 

31.  Latin 4 

32.  German 4 

33.  Spanish    48 

It  will  be  noticed  that  economics,  French  and  Ger- 
man, originally  planned  for  downtown,  were  given 
at  the  college  buildings.  This  was  done  to  make  un- 
necessary a  duplication  of  classes. 

This  term  the  new  courses  added  to  meet  the  needs 
of  municipal  students  were:  fuel  and  gas  analysis, 
municipal  chemistry  (at  night)  water  analysis  (mi- 
croscopic), Italian  (not  offered  last  term),  advanced 
accounting,   public   health,   construction   inspection, 
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mechanics  (not  continued  last  term),  resistance  of 
materials,  and  an  additional  class  in  debate  in  the 
Municipal  Building. 

None  of  this  work  is  sub-standard  in  quality.  It 
is  all  of  high,  collegiate  grade.  The  character  of  the 
advanced  courses  is  such  that  students  unprepared  in 
fundamentals  could  not  survive.  Who,  for  instance, 
could  follows  the  course  in  water  supply  engineering 
if  not  prepared  in  mathematics  through  the  calculus, 
mechanics,  resistance  of  materials,  theory  of  engi- 
neering design  and  hydraulics?  So  also,  one  may  not 
study  municipal  chemistry  unless  he  is  prepared  up 
through  advanced  organic  chemistry  at  least. 

The  education  of  these  city  employees  does  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
college.  Strangely  enough,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
strengthening  particular  lines  of  work,  notably  that 
of  physics  and  engineering.  Our  regular  students 
would  have  waited  some  time  for  the  testing  labora- 
tory, had  its  immediate  equipment  not  been  necessary 
for  the  course  in  materials  of  construction  and  con- 
struction inspection,  meant  for  engineering  inspec- 
tors in  the  city  departments.  Regular  students,  fur- 
thermore, have  sought  admission  to  this  and  other 
classes  and  have  had  to  meet  their  requirements. 

College  instruction  for  municipal  students  substi- 
tutes real  education  for  the  ''cramming"  of  "civil 
service  schools."  The  goal  is  not  in  the  passing  of  the 
examination,  though  that  is  an  easily  obtained  by- 
product; it  is  the  substantial  training  of  the  men. 
Our  municipal  students  are  well  pleased  with  what 
they  get  at  the  college  and  downtown,  and  they  reap 
a  material  return  in  advancement  in  the  service. 
However,  there  is  still  room  for  further  direct  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Commissioners  Moskowitz  and  James  are  both 
anxious    to    encourage   city   employees    to    improve 
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themselves  through  our  courses.  They  are  inclined 
to  direct  the  students'  attention  to  the  opportunities 
before  them  and  to  consider  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding some  credit  for  those  who  succeed  in  the 
courses.  Possibly  it  is  wisest  merely  to  let  these  stu- 
dents obtain  their  reward  in  increased  probability  of 
high  standing  in  the  promotion  examinations;  possi- 
bly it  would  be  better  to  award  immediately,  addi- 
tional credit,  or  possibly — and  this  is  an  excursion  in 
the  realm  of  the  ideal — the  Division  of  Vocational 
Subjects  and  Civic  Administration  of  the  college 
might  be  to  the  Civil  Service  a  training  school  for 
admission  to  and  promotion  in  the  ranks.  It  might 
be  a  West  Point  and  War  College  combined,  to  the 
battalions  of  peace  in  our  municipal  army.  Just  how 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  their  advisory 
board,  and  college  officials  may  work  out  the  method 
of  co-operation  and  reward,  is  not  clear,  but  some 
satisfactory  plan  will  surely  be  evolved. 

We  can  say  in  conclusion  that  the  college  has  en- 
tered upon  a  new  work,  a  work  that  is  part  of  the 
service  which  the  city  may  properly  expect  it  to  per- 
form. Certainly  the  college  cannot  afford  to  hold 
back  when  other  private  institutions  may  enter  this 
activity  and  bind  themselves  close  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  municipality.  The  City's  college  must  do 
all  that  it  can  to  improve  the  machinery  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  As  the  work  develops  and  receives  the  in- 
creased support  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
others  in  authority,  there  should  grow  up  in  the  ranks 
of  public  servants  a  feeling  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
devote  time  to  self  improvement,  to  training  for 
greater  efficiency,  to  the  gaining  of  a  broader  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  city's  business.  As  this  feel- 
ing bears  fruit,  and  as  the  support  continues,  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  more  and  more  upon  merit  as  the 
basis  for  advancement  in  the  service.     It  is  self  evi- 
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dent  that  the  best  civil  service  can  be  developed  only 
when  adequate  training  facilities  are  provided,  ad- 
vancement is  dependent  upon  merit  alone,  and  those 
.who  enter  the  service  know  that  they  have  before 
them  profitable  and  dignified  careers.  It  also  seems 
not  only  a  perfectly  legitimate  function  of  the  city 
government,  through  the  city's  college,  to  provide 
the  means  of  education,  but  also  a  necessary  act  of 
self-defense  and  preservation.  Democracy  is  strong 
in  its  machinery  only  if  it  is  strong  in  the  great  mass 
of  its  public  servants. 

FREDERICK  B.  ROBINSON, 
Director  of  the  Evening  Session  and 
Division    of   Vocational   Subjects 
and  Civic  Administration. 


PRATT     AND   THE   CLASS   OF   1856 


Charles  Henry  Pratt  was  born  in  this  city  in  1838. 
His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  a  City  Missionary,  and  a  devoted  and  un- 
selfish man.  They  lived  in  Laight  Street,  just  west 
of  old  St.  John's  Park,  which,  like  Gramercy  Park, 
belonged  to  the  abutting  owners,  and  was  afterwards 
sold  by  them  to  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.  for  a  freight 
station.  We  did  not  then  appreciate  the  value  of 
small  parks,  or  the  city  would  have  bought  it. 

Pratt  entered  the  Free  Academy  in  February,  1852. 
When  the  Academy  opened  in  January,  1849,  it  was 
expected  that  there  should  be  examinations  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation  every  half  year.  But  this  was 
soon  given  up,  the  earlier  classes  were  consolidated 
and  the  class  of  1853  was  the  first  series  of  annual 
classes.  The  class  of  1856  was  the  first  which  was 
made  up  solely  of  those  who  entered  at  one  time.  It 
numbered  only  twenty-one,  the  smallest  we  ever 
graduated. 

Pratt  distinguished  himself  in  College,  was  vale- 
dictorian at  the  Commencement  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  July,  1856.  He  was  President  of  the  Clionian 
and  a  brother  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, founded  about  that  time,  which  had  rooms 
in  Clinton  Hall,  and  has  since  developed  into  a  great 
Protestant  religious  order  with  branches  all  over  the 
world. 

Pratt  was  about  five  feet,  nine  inches  high,  well- 
knit,  with  a  clear  and  kindly  eye,  very  handsome,  a 
great  favorite  in  his  class,  and  full  of  fun.  He  had  a 
musical  voice,  and  was  a  very  effective  speaker.  He 
was  Tutor  in  the  College  for  two  years,  and  then  went 
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to  Andover  Seminary,  where  he  studied  for  the  min- 
istry. He  graduated  there  in  i860.  He  became  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Missouri  and  threw  himself  with 
wonted  energy  into  his  work  there.  He  married  an 
Eastern  lady  and  was  most  happy  in  their  married 
hfe.  But  he  was  attacked  by  consumption.  Doctors 
advised  him  that  his  only  hope  of  life  was  to  give  up 
preaching  and  go  to  live  in  the  pinewoods.  Accord- 
ingly, he  removed  with  his  wife  and  little  daughter 
to  Ashland,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
They  were  poor  in  money,  but  rich  in  love,  hope  and 
courage.  Pratt  had  learned  surveying  and  Civil  En- 
gineering in  college.  He  put  up  a  sign  as  surveyor^ 
and  soon  earned  a  living.  He  was  elected  school  trus- 
tee and  brought  to  those  Western  forests  the  wisdom 
and  experience  he  had  learned  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York.  As  he  went  surveying  for  other  people, 
he  occasionally  took  up  a  quarter  section  for  himself, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  was  able  to  dispose  of  his 
pine  lands  at  a  profit  and  to  go  and  live  in  Min- 
neapolis. There  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
State  University,  in  the  public  library,  in  municipal 
government,  and  was  a  most  useful  and  public  spirited 
citizen.  He  planned  and  laid  out  St.  Anthony  Park, 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
suburbs.  But  unfortunately,  his  capital  was  not  as 
extensive  as  his  vision.  The  crash  of  1893  came,  there 
was  no  sale  for  village  plots,  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed, and  Pratt  went  into  insolvency. 

He  never  lost  courage,  and  his  noble  wife  was  an 
unfailing  support.  He  never  lost  faith  in  God,  and 
was  always  kindly  in  his  judgments  of  man.  So, 
though,  he  lost  his  fortune,  he  retained  what  was  more 
enduring  and  more  precious.  They  went  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  there  in  Oregon  and  Washington  he 
turned  his  knowledge  of  forestry  to  account  and 
earned  a  scanty  living.     They  made  their  home  in 
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the  little  college  town  of  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  and 
there  on  the  first  of  December,  191 5,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness  which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude, 
he  died,  a  brave,  resolute  and  much  enduring  soul,  a 
sincere  and  devoted  Christian,  a  power  for  righteous- 
ness and  the  peace  that  flows  from  it,  wherever  he 
lived. 

And  thus  the  old  class  of  1856  is  breaking  up.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  stars  which  composed  its 
galaxy,  now  shine  in  other  spheres,  but  we  do  not  see 
them  here.  We  had  skilful  physicians,  Howe  and 
Pinkney.  Arthur  McMullin  became  principal  of  a 
public  school  and  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Jasper  also  became  principal  and  city 
superintendent.  Many  improvements  in  the  system 
are  due  to  him.  He  was  a  straightforward,  coura- 
geous man,  a  devoted  Christian.  A  meeting  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  the  school  system  was  held  this 
spring  in  Hunter  College  to  commemorate  his  serv- 
ices. 

Muller  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Adrian  H.  Muller  & 
Son,  an  efficient,  upright,  clear-headed  business  man. 
Ward  and  Van  Buren  went  into  the  army,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  Van  Buren  w^as  in 
Burnside's  Corps,  and  rose  to  be  a  Brigadier-General. 
He  died  from  injuries  received  in  the  service.  Rising 
went  into  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was 
a  devoted  missionary  in  Nevada,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Eastern  States.  On  one  of  his  missionary  jour- 
neys, the  Ohio  steamboat  on  which  he  was,  caught 
fire  and  with  its  freight  of  petroleum  went  up  in  a 
mass  of  flame.  I  have  often  thought  that,  like  Elijah, 
Frank  Rising  went  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  our  class,  as  I  was  the  youngest.  That 
fire  led  to  the  Act  of  Congress  prohibiting  passenger 
steamers  from  carrying  petroleum. 

Russell  Sturgis  was  a  pioneer  jn  the  new  school  of 
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naturalistic  art  that  was  developing  in  England  and 
this  country  at  the  time  of  his  graduation.  He  be- 
came one  of  our  leading  architects  and  finally  our 
first  art  critic.  His  books  on  Architecture  and  Paint- 
ing are  his  permanent  monument.  He  is  the  only 
man  on  whom  the  City  College  has  ever  conferred  an 
honorary  degree,  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
he  well  deserved  it. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Class 
of  '56,  and  I  pay  this  tribute  to  some  of  my  classmates, 
whom  I  hope  to  meet  again  in  the  eternal  life. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

Note:  There  is  a  sketch  of  Russell  Sturgis  with  a  portrait  and  illus- 
trations of  some  of  his  works  in  the  Quarterly  for  March,  igof.  There 
is  a  sketch  of  John  Jasper  in  the  Quarterly  for  March,  1915. 


BURIAL  OF  THE  FREE  ACADEMY 


The  New  York  Times  under  date  of  May  ist,  1866,  reports 
the  burial  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy  as  follows : 

"The  Legislature  having  passed  an  act  changing  on  the  ist  of 
May  the  name  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy  to  that  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  event  was  duly  celebrated 
last  night  by  the  Academy  students.  The  ceremonies  commenced 
about  10:30  o'clock  by  a  funeral  procession  being  formed  in 
Reservoir  Park  and  proceeding  in  the  following  order  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Academy: 

Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies 

Committee  on  Arrangements,  in  hollow  square 

(including  orator,  prophet  and  poet) 

Grand  Undertaker 

Undertakers 

Pall  Bearers  (with  the  cofifin) 

Glee  Club 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class 

Freshman  Class 

"On  arrival  at  their  destination  the  dead  march  was  played 
by  the  band ;  the  dirge  was  then  sung ;  a  funeral  oration  was  de- 
livered by  Clinton  Saulmier,  after  which  the  corpse  was  burned 
and  at  midnight  the  ashes  were  buried.  A  poem  was  recited  by 
E.  Morse  Shepard  and  a  prophecy  pronounced  by  A.  Hershfield, 
both  relating  to  the  institution  under  its  new  name.  Mr.  Henry 
Newton  acted  as  Grand  Marshal ;  Mr.  Ernst  F.  Eurich  as  Grand 
Undertaker,  and  Messrs.  Arkenburgh,  Bragdon,  and  Gould  as 
Assistant  Undertakers. 

The  Sun,  of  May  i,  1866,  gives  the  following  account: 
Burial  of  the  Free  Academy — Grand  celebration  of  the  stu- 
dents. Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  an  act 
was  passed  changing  the  name  of  the  Free  Academy  to  that  of 
"The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  and  last  evening  the 
interesting  ceremony  of  burying  the   one   and   christening  the 
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Other  took  place.  About  lo  P.  M.  a  procession  of  students  was 
formed  at  the  intersection  of  42nd  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  They 
then  marched  along  5th  Avenue  to  23rd  Street,  and  thence  to  the 
Academy  on  Lexington  Avenue.  A  band  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession which  formed  in  the  following  order :  Band,  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  hollow  square,  in- 
closing Orator,  Prophet  and  Poet ;  Grave  Diggers,  Grand  Under- 
taker, Undertakers,  Pall  Bearers  with  the  coffin.  Mourners,  Glee 
Club,  Senior  Class,  Junior  Class,  Sophomore  Class,  Freshman 
Class.  The  coffin  is  four  feet  and  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
contains  some  rolls  and  registers — the  symbols  of  the  Academy — 
the  ashes  only  of  which  were  interred.  Shortly  after  11  o'clock, 
the  funeral  services  began.  They  consisted  of  a  sermon  by  the 
Orator  of  the  occasion,  of  a  rather  humorous  character;  reci- 
tation of  a  poem  by  E.  M.  Shepard,  and  a  prophecy  setting  forth 
the  greatness  of  the  Institution  under  its  new  name,  by  A.  Hersh- 
field.  The  burning  and  burial  then  followed,  accompanied  by  the 
tolling  of  the  funeral  knell  by  the  bell  of  the  Academy,  when, 
precisely  at  12  o'clock,  the  coffiin  was  lowered  into  the  grave 
amid  much  mock  sorrow.  Immediately  after  midnight — the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  May — the  existence  of  the  New  College 
was  ushered  in  by  a  grand  demonstration  of  the  bell-ringer,  who 
had  previously  ceased  his  tolling,  and  accompanied  with  songs 
and  rejoicings.  The  whole  ceremony  was  extremely  entertain- 
ing. A  large  crowd  was  gathered  around  the  Academy  grounds, 
and  enjoyed  the  entire  programme,  which  closed  soon  after  mid- 
night. 
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The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  day  session  of  the 
College  for  the  present  term  is  1942,  of  whom  1884  are  in  the 
regular  classes  and  57  are  special  students.  This  is  again  the 
largest  registration  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Last  term  the 
final  total  was  1917.  For  the  term  beginning  in  February  a  year 
ago,  the  number  was  1632.  As  usual  the  number  of  new  students 
entering  in  February  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  September;  there 
are  340  new  students  this  term,  of  whom  122  entered  College 
from  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  and  218  from  other  high  schools. 

The  mid-year  commencement  has  been  dispensed  with,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  of  December  13, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty.  The  diplomas  of  the 
members  of  the  class  which  finishes  its  work  in  January  are 
to  be  conferred  and  prizes  awarded  at  the  regular  commencement 
in  June.  The  degrees  are  voted,  however,  as  hitherto,  after  the 
mid-year  examinations.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  men  who 
won  their  degrees  in  the  February  just  passed,  forty-six  in  Arts, 
and  forty-two  in  Science: 

BACHELORS   OF   ARTS 

Abrahams,  Morton  Marcus,  Siegbert  T. 

Albrecht,  Arthur  E.  McGill,  James  V. 

Brown,  Lester  M.  Metz,  Solomon 

Epstein,  David  Moskowitz,  Morris  A. 

Fried,  Maurice  A.  Muldofsky,  Sam 

Graham,  Jacob  Samuels,  Louis  Henry 

Greene,  Matthew  Scarlata,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Grossman,  Max  Schneider,  Abraham  A. 

Gutowitz,  Solomon  Schwartz,  Louis  G. 

Halpern,  Isaac  B.  Schwartz,  Otto 

Harrer,  John  A.  Shapiro,  Philip  ' 

Hauser,  Edwin  T.  Siegel,  Isaac 

Henck,  Robert  Silverstein,  Morris 

Hirschberg,  A.  Abraham  Singer,  Nathan 

Hoffman,  Samuel  Smith,  Francis  M. 

Hopkins,  Carleton  R.  Stark,  Irving  Washington 

Isaacs,  Hyman  Tabor,  Otto  V. 

Jacobson,  Jacob  A.  Van  de  Vort,  Stuart  L. 

Kaplan,  Benjamin  D.  Wodrazka,  Jacob  J. 
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Klein,  Nelson 
Kosloff,  Alexander  H. 
Kosloff,  Meyer  L. 
Levine,  Samuel  Z. 


Wolfe,  Bertram  D. 
Wolk,  Irving  M. 
Wright,  Harold  James 
Yarmolinsky,  Abram 


BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE 


Aaronson,  Henry  A. 
Adler,  Howard 
Battistella,  Francesco 
Ciaccio,  Paul 
Cohen,  Jacob 
Cohen,  Jacob  E. 
Cohen,  Samuel 
Dill,  Gilbert  T. 
Douglas,  Jesse 
Fidler,  Peter  Zenith 
Finkelstein,  Martin 
Goold,  James 
Gross,  Paul 
Hankin,  Henry 
Isaacson,  Victor  Isidor 
Jaffe,  Benjamin 
Kassenbrock,  Christopher  G. 
Krinowsky,  Daniel 
Kuenstler,  Armen 
Landy,  Abraham 
Leikin,  Royal 


Levy,  Abraham  A. 
Levy,  Max 
Logic,  Quentin  R. 
McAusland,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Meister,  Morris 
Nelson,  George  Augustus,  Jr. 
Niederhoffer,  Martin 
Oesterreicher,  Osias 
Plessner,  Benjamin  H. 
Popkin,  Maxwell 
Rosenstein,  David 
Samuelson,  Sidney  Edgar 
Schwartz,  Ernest  E. 
Shauer,  Melville  A. 
Silver,  Samuel 
Strumpf,  David  L. 
Studley,  William  H.  S. 
Wechsler,  Ralph 
Weiss,  Charles 
Wikoff,  Alan  Gould 
Zimmerman,  Julius 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  December  13, 
upon  the  announcement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Tisdall,  which  occurred  on  November  11,  the  following 
minute,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Corbitt,  seconded  by  Mr,  Hyde,  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board : 

"Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall  was  graduated  from  the  Free  Academy 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  later  became  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  the  class  of  1859.  A  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful student,  he  won  in  his  course  the  Pell  Medal  for  General 
Excellence,  the  Burr  Medal  for  Mathematics,  and  the  Cromwell 
Medal  for  Literature,  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

"He  taught  in  the  Latin  Department  from  i860  to  1879,  when 
he  was  made  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
which  chair  he  held  until  his  death. 

"The  New  York  University  gave  him  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  1874.    He  was  Director  of  the  Cooper  Union  Schools, 
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Science  and  Arts,  from  1870  to  1878,  and  was  a  member  of  vari- 
ous societies  of  archaeology  and  learning,  and  a  writer  for  vari- 
ous periodicals  and  on  Heroic  Hexameters. 

"In  the  life  and  growth  of  the  College  no  one  was  more  devoted 
and  loyal  to  its  best  interests  than  Professor  Tisdall.  He  was 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  mind,  of  great  accuracy  and 
analytical  power  and  of  singular  honesty,  and  as  a  mathematician 
and  man  of  broad  reading  and  study  he  stood  among  the  ablest 
of  college  men.  Born  March  15,  1840,  he  had  attained  an 
advanced  age,  while  maintaining  a  vigor  and  youthful  appearance 
that  entirely  belied  his  years,  and  his  steadfast  zeal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cultural  side  of  the  collegiate  work  was  continued 
without  abatement  to  the  end.  The  Board  of  Trustees  conveys 
to  the  Faculty,  the  Teaching  Staff,  the  student  body,  and  the 
widow  of  the  late  Professor  Tisdall  their  regret  and  their  sincere 
sympathy  in  his  death. 

"Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  published,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
his  family." 

The  greater  part  of  Professor  Tisdall's  library,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand volumes,  has  been  presented  to  the  College  by  Mrs.  Tisdall. 
Besides  many  editions  of  the  classical  authors  and  works  upon 
classical  philology,  the  library  includes  a  number  of  volumes 
upon  anthropology  and  other  related  subjects.  The  whole  col- 
lection is  to  be  distributed  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  His- 
tory and  English  departments.  With  the  library,  Mrs.  Tisdall 
also  gave  to  the  College  a  bust  of  Professor  Tisdall,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  students  at  the  Cooper  Union  Schools 
while  he  was  director  there. 

At  its  meeting  on  December  13,  the  Board  granted  the  appli- 
cation of  Prof.  William  G.  McGuckin  for  retirement,  and  he 
was  made  Professor  Emeritus  in  the  department  of  History, 
from  February  i,  1916.    At  the  same  time  it  was 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  granting  the  request  of  Prof.  Wm.  G. 
McGuckin  for  retirement,  place  upon  their  records  their  testi- 
monial to  him  for  long  and  faithful  service,  in  all  grades  from 
tutor  to  professor,  covering  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  and  for 
an  educational  influence  of  unmeasured  value  through  his  learn- 
ing, character,  and  genial  nature." 

At  the  same  meeting,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty, 
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the  Board  passed  a  resolution  inviting  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  next  meeting  in  New 
York,  in  December,  1916,  to  make  such  use  of  the  college  build- 
ings for  its  general  and  sectional  meetings  as  it  may  find  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  Harry  Kurz,  of  the  department  of  Mathematics,  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  spring  semester;  he  has  gone 
to  France  to  study. 

At  its  meeting  on  January  18,  the  Board  granted  Prof.  Morris 
R.  Cohen,  of  the  department  of  Philosophy,  leave  of  absence 
for  the  spring  semester.  Professor  Cohen  is  replaced  in  the  de- 
partment for  this  semester  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Shefifer,  formerly  of 
Harvard,  and  recently  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Ken- 
neth Groesbeck,  of  the  department  of  English,  was  granted  an 
extension  of  his  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Palmer,  of  the  department  of  Hy- 
giene, was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  January  ist  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  Several  new  appointments  were  made  for  the  term 
beginning  in  February.  Dr.  George  Holz  (D.D.S.,  New  York 
College  of  Dentistry,  1915;  Assistant  Clinician  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic),  was  made  tutor  in  Hygiene.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hauser 
(A.B.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1916),  was  made  assistant  tutor  in 
Hygiene.  Mr.  Harold  W.  Austin  and  Mr.  Isaac  Kaplan,  were 
made  assistant  tutors  and  assigned  to  the  Dean's  office.  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Coulton  (A.B.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  June,  1915),  was  made 
assistant  tutor  in  the  department  of  Public  Speaking,  Mr.  James 
P.  Moonan,  assistant  tutor  in  the  Evening  Session,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Gross  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1916),  assistant  tutor  in  the 
department  of  Chemistry.  Mr.  Philip  R.  V.  Curoe  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Dean's  office  and  made  a  tutor  in  the  department 
of  Education. 

At  its  January  meeting  also,  the  Board  approved  the  proposed 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  college  store,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  majority  of  the  governing  board  shall 
be  members  of  the  Faculty. 

A  petition  was  presented  from  students  taking  the  Teachers' 
Extension  Courses  at  the  College,  asking  that  credit  toward  a 
degree  be  given  for  work  in  these  courses  to  men  and  women 
students.  In  response,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 
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"That  the  petition  of  teachers  in  the  Extension  Courses  at  the 
College,  requesting  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  count  the  Exten- 
sion Courses  for  Teachers  toward  a  degree,  cannot  be  granted, 
since  the  charter  of  the  College  (Section  1132  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter)  provides  that  degrees  may  be  conferred 
only  upon  men  students,  and  that  in  the  case  of  special  courses 
and  courses  of  study  in  vocational  subjects,  only  certificates  may 
be  awarded." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  February  15,  a  communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion announcing  the  election  of  the  Hon.  William  G.  Willcox, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education;  Mr.  Willcox  thus 
becomes  ex  oific'w  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College. 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered  this  year  by  the  Meno- 
rah  Society  of  the  College,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon. 
Abram  I.  Elkus,  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Board.  This 
prize  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  by  a  student  of  the 
College,  upon  the  problems  or  achievements  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Survey,  which 
was  appointed  by  President  Mezes  last  March,  and  composed 
of  Professors  Duggan  (Chairman),  Baskerville,  Clark,  Parmly 
and  Storey,  with  a  sub-committee  composed  of  the  chairman  and 
Professors  Parmly,  Breithut,  Goldfarb,  Klapper,  and  Woolston, 
was  presented  by  the  President.  It  was  received  by  the  Board  and 
referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Lydecker  and 
Baruch,  and  President  Mezes,  to  consider  to  what  extent  its 
recommendations  should  be  put  into  operation. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  15,  also,  the  Board  authorized  for 
the  second  semester,  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects 
and  Civic  Administration,  in  the  Municipal  Building,  a  course 
in  "Community  Medicine,"  as  a  continuation  of  the  course  in 
Philanthropy,  which  was  given  by  Professor  Woolston  last 
term.  The  new  course  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Dr.  Armstrong  gives  the  introductory  and  the  concluding  lectures, 
on  March  6  and  June  12.  Other  special  lectures  are  given  by 
distinguished  experts  in  various  phases  of  public  health  service, 
each  of  whom  will  occupy  a  part  of  the  weekly  two-hour  session 
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of  the  course.  Among  the  lecturers,  who  have  thus  consented 
to  assist,  are  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  the  Commissioner  of  Health ; 
Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary; 
Superintendent  Edward  F.  Brown,  of  the  Bureau  of  Welfare 
of  School  Children,  N.  Y.  A.  I.  C.  P. ;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood, 
Director  of  Physical  Training,  Teachers  College ;  Dr.  George  M. 
Price,  Director  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control;  Dr. 
Louis  I.  Harris,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 
Department  of  Health;  Mr.  Lucius  P.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Food  Inspection,  Department  of  Health;  Dr.  William  F. 
Snow,  Secretary  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Association;  Miss 
Christina  Mackenzie,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Nursing, 
Department  of  Family  Welfare,  N.  Y.  A.  I.  C.  P.;  Dr.  Simon 
Tannenbaum,  Director,  Health  District  No.  i.  Department  of 
Health;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Communi- 
cable Diseases,  Department  of  Health;  and  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Salmon,  Medical  Director  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene. 

The  proposal  of  the  Mayor's  committee  to  hold  the  City's 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration  in  the  Stadium  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board ;  and  the  participation  of  the  College  in  the 
arrangements  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Board  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Stroock,  McCombs,  and  Baruch,  with  full 
pov/er.  A  Shakespearean  masque  is  to  be  given  on  May  23-27, 
inclusive,  and  for  the  occasion  it  is  proposed  to  transform  the 
Stadium  into  a  complete  amphitheatre,  through  the  erection  of 
a  temporary  structure  continuing  the  lines  of  the  present  semi- 
elliptical  building. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  last 
autumn.  President  Mezes  announced  in  December  his  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrative  Board  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Town- 
send  Harris  Hall.  The  new  body  practically  replaces  the  Faculty 
in  the  control  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  College, 
except  in  reference  to  any  proposed  changes  in  the  curriculum. 
Professor  Sim,  the  Director  of  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Professor  Duggan,  of  the  department 
of  Education,  is  the  vice-chairman.  The  other  voting  members 
are  Professors  Klapper,  White,  Brownson,  Parmly,  Fuentes 
Cosenza,  Mead,  E.  F.  Palmer,  Goldfarb,  Hartman,  Brown,  and 
Holton,  and  Mr.  Stair.    The  separate  organization  of  Townsend 
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Harris  Hall  is  further  developed  by  the  appointment  of  super- 
visors of  instruction  in  the  several  departments,  who  also  have 
seats  in  the  Administrative  Board.  These  have  been  designated 
as  follows:  In  English,  Mr.  Stair;  in  Drawing,  Mr.  Chase;  in 
History,  Dr.  Canfield;  in  German,  Dr.  DeWalsh;  in  Greek,  Pro- 
fessor Brown;  in  Spanish,  Professor  Fuentes;  in  French,  Dr. 
Camera ;  in  Latin,  Dr.  Quackenbos ;  in  Mathematics,  Mr.  Hayes ; 
in  Physics,  Mr.  Wetzel ;  in  the  Workshop,  Professor  Holton ;  in 
Natural  History,  Dr.  Leber. 


EXTRA  MUROS 


ALUMNI    DINNER 

In  the  speeches  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  held  March  4,  at  the 
Hotel  Savoy,  two  topics  were  especially  emphasized  throughout 
the  evening,  the  Library  and  the  special  training  of  Government 
employees  and  leaders  in  civic  life.  Subscriptions  to  the  Library 
fund  were  urged  by  Judge  Greenbaum  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, by  Trustee  Kohns,  who  reported  the  present  status  of 
the  project,  and  by  President  Mezes,  who,  while  praising  our 
equipment  in  other  departments,  said  very  effectively :  "The 
Library  is  not  a  credit  to  the  College."  Pledges  thus  far  amount 
to  $70,000,  and  it  was  announced  before  the  close  of  the  evening 
that  a  single  class  had  then  and  there  pledged  $1,200  more.  The 
outlook  is  certainly  encouraging. 

Chamberlain  Bruere  and  Professor  Beard  of  Columbia  were 
the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  specialized  training  for  work  in 
civic  and  business  life  as  the  special  function  of  a  City  College. 
That  President  Mezes  was  leader  in  the  Association  of  Urban 
Colleges,  seemed  to  both  to  indicate  that  we  were  about  to  take 
up  this  task  with  greater  thoroughness  than  heretofore,  though 
much  praise  was  given  to  our  work  in  the  past,  particularly  to 
Professor  Robinson,  for  his  efforts  in  connection  with  the  City 
Hall  Extension  Courses,  and  to  Professor  Breithut  for  his  report 
on  the  Municipal  Survey.  Our  President  supported  this  view 
of  the  function  of  the  College,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that 
such  special  training  must  be  given  in  addition  to  discipline  and 
culture,  without  which  the  training  itself  would  be  ineffective. 
Trustee  Stroock,  who  dwelt  mostly  upon  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  past  year,  spoke  to  a  certain  extent  against 
an  extension  of  elective  studies,  though  he  wished  the  garment 
made  to  fit  the  man. 

Mr.  Bowker  was  entertaining  in  reminiscence  and  thoughtfully 
serious  upon  the  place  of  the  College  in  the  life  of  the  city.  Old 
New  York,  the  Funeral  Service  over  the  Free  Academy  and  the 
Christening  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (In  this 
ceremony,  Mr.  Bowker  played  a  notable  part,  breaking  a  bottle, 
"not  over  the  bier,  but  containing  it."     It  is  here  recorded  that 
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this  famous  and  recalcitrant  bottle  broke  only  on  the  third  stroke 
against  the  wall),  and  the  famous  episode  of  the  striped  trousers 
in  the  turret,  furnished  the  principal  themes  of  reminiscence. 
The  contributions  of  the  College  to  the  public  good  were  illus- 
trated by  several  examples,  among  which  two  were  particularly 
dwelt  upon;  a  group  of  young  men  from  the  University  Settle- 
ment who  graduated  in  1899,  and  an  older  alumnus  whom  we  all 
love  and  honor,  distinguished  for  service  to  city,  state  and  nation, 
though  never  an  office-holder,  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

Among  the  episodes  of  the  evening  were  the  well-deserved 
thanks  of  the  diners  to  Dr.  Pollitzer,  chairman  of  the  Dinner 
Committee,  and  to  his  associates;  the  presentation  of  the  banner 
for  the  largest  attendance  to  the  Class  of  191 1 ;  and  the  greetings 
to  Gen.  Goethals,  'yy,  whose  silence,  according  to  the  Toast- 
master,  was  more  eloquent  than  words.  After  the  regular  ad- 
dresses, the  Class  of  '91  held  chapel  exercises,  including  Senior 
and  Junior  Orations  by  Elsberg  and  Guiterman,  the  Sophomore 
Declamation  by  Hackett  being  marked  excused  on  account  of 
illness. 

PHI   BETA   KAPPA 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  held  on  the  evening  of  February  24,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
by-laws.  President  Werner  announced  the  death  of  James  A. 
Wotton,  '66.  A  memorial  of  the  deceased  was  read  by  Ernst  F. 
Eurich,  '66,  and  Henry  S.  Carr,  '66  presented  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted.  The  following  members  were  elected  from  the 
Class  of  February,  1916:  Howard  Adler,  Morris  Meister, 
Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  Jesse  Douglas,  Julius  Zimmerman,  Melville 
A.  Shauer,  Morton  Abrahams,  Jacob  Graham. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President Adolph  Werner,  '57 

Vice-President   Lewis  F.  Mott,  '83 

Treasurer Donald  G.  Whiteside,  '97 

Recording  Secretary Arthur  T.  Hanson,  '98 

Corresponding  Secretary   Ernest  Ilgen,  '82 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE  CLUB 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Breithut  of  the  Class  of  1900,  addressed  the 
club  on  "The  City  College  and  Public  Service,"  at  the  regular 
meeting  on  January  22,  191 6.  Dr.  Breithut  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Municipal  Service  Survey,  appointed  by  President 
Mezes.  He  reviewed  the  work  of  the  committee  emphasizing 
particularly  the  opportunities  for  co-operation  between  the  Col- 
lege and  City  Departments. 

On  February  19,  the  recently  graduated  class  of  February 
1916,  was  welcomed  to  membership  in  the  Alumni  body.  Edwin 
Jennings  of  the  Class  of  1873  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Abolition  of  Poverty,"  in  which  practical  Christianity  was  offered 
as  the  remedy  for  present  social  ills.  Brief  addresses  were  then 
made  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Briggs,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools  John  S.  Roberts ;  Dr.  Gabriel  R.  Mason,  Jacob  Holman, 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Joseph  Wood,  and  Assemblyman  Abraham 
Goodman.  At  the  collation  which  followed,  the  approach  of 
Washington's  birthday  was  duly  celebrated.  Various  speeches 
were  made  eulogizing  the  Father  of  his  country.  Songs  and 
good  cheer  prevailed  until  past  the  midnight  hour. 

The  use  of  the  City  College  Club  rooms  is  offered  for  Class 
Reunions  and  meetings  of  College  Societies.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Jacob  Holman,  371  Grand  street. 
Collations  will  be  served,  if  required. 
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James  A.  Wotton^  was  born  in  this  city  in  December,  1845,  and 
died  on  January  13,  19 16.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  he  was  an  invalid,  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
are  now  but  few  members  of  Gamma  Chapter  of  New  York, 
who  can  connect  his  name  with  a  personality.  His  father  and 
his  grandfather  were  both  seafaring  men,  captains  of  merchant- 
men at  a  time  when  the  American  flag  was  seen  on  all  the  oceans. 
Captain  Wotton,  a  native  of  Hyannis,  Mass.,  was  for  many  years 
captain  of  sailing  packets  between  New  York  City  and  Havre. 
In  1 85 1,  he  commanded  the  first  trans- Atlantic  steamship,  the 
"Franklin,"  to  enter  the  port  of  Havre,  and  during  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  commander  of  U.  S.  transports.  Our  James  A.  Wotton 
was  one  of  seven  children.  A  sister  married  Lieut.  Command'^r 
DeLong,  the  Commander  of  the  Jeannette  Arctic  Expedition, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  Lena  Delta. 

Mr.  Wotton  received  his  early  training  largely  in  France  and 
to  some  extent  in  Germany.  He  entered  the  freshman  class 
of  the  New  York  Free  Academy  in  1862,  graduating  in  the  Class 
of  1866,  the  first  class  to  graduate  as  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  name  to  which  that  of  the  New  York  Free 
Academy  had  been  changed. 

Entering  the  employ  of  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Treasurer.  Resigning,  he  entered  mercan- 
tile life  as  the  representative  of  some  French  firms,  but  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  give  up,  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  busines* 
activity,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  was  confined  to 
his  house,  an  invalid. 

To  those  of  his  time,  the  mention  of  his  name  brings  up  the 
picture  of  a  bright,  manly  youth,  straightforward,  courteous, 
reliable.  In  his  studies  he  achieved  an  honorable  standing.  His 
taste  for  literature  and  exceptionally  good  command  of  the 
French  language  was  a  source  of  comfort  during  his  enforced 
seclusion,  and  it  was  a  favorite  occupation  to  endeavor  to  turn 
fine  idiomatic  French  passages  that  appealed  to  him,  into  good 
English  equivalents. 

iRead  by  Ernst  Frederick  Eurich.  '66,  before  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  BeU 
Kappa  on   February  24.   1916. 
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The  Class  of  1866  was  one  of  the  smallest  sent  forth  by  our 
Alma  Mater.  Those  of  us  who  are  left  have  reached  a  period  of 
life  when  man  is  prone  to  indulge  in  reminiscences,  when  his 
mind  travels  back,  and  passes  in  review,  the  associates  of  his 
youth  and  dwells  on  their  character  and  on  their  peculiarities. 
To  those  of  our  time,  when  they  heard  of  the  passing  away  of 
our  Brother  Wotton,  there  flashed  through  their  mind,  I  am 
sure,  the  thought  that  was  expressed  aloud  by  a  fellow  alumnus 
— "Jim  Wotton  gone?  He  was  a  fine  fellow, — straight,  with 
nothing  mean." 

Jacob  Rubin,  A.  B.,  1903,  v.'as  born  in  Russia,  March  i,  1885. 
He  entered  the  College  from  P.  S.  83,  Manhattan.  In  1907,  he 
received  the  B.  S.  degree  from  Columbia  University,  and  the 
Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education  from  Teacher's  College.  After 
teaching  several  years  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City, 
he  started  the  publication  of  The  Militant  Teacher,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor.  He  was  radical  in  his  views  and  wrote  numerous 
pamphlets  dealing  with  educational  and  economical  problems, 
under  the  pseudonym  "Rev.  Ealer."  Among  these  writing  were 
Education  Unmasked,  and  Groans  of  the  People.  He  was  also 
a  promising  composer  of  music.  He  died  on  Dec.  26,  191 5,  at 
his  late  residence,  616  East  181  st  St.,  Manhattan. 

David  Joseph  Hambvn^g,  B.  S.,  1891,  died  of  pneumonia,  on 
January  21,  1916,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1894.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  sisters  and  one  brother. 

Bernard  Cronson,  A.  B.,  1884,  Principal  of  Public  School  109, 
Manhattan,  died  Tuesday  night,  February  i,  19 16,  of  pneumonia, 
at  his  home,  560  West  163rd  Street.  Dr.  Cronson  entered  the 
College  from  Public  School  7.  In  1885  he  became  a  teacher,  and 
in  1902,  was  appointed  principal.  He  received  from  New  York 
University,  the  degrees  Pd.M.,  Pd.D.,  and  Ph.  D.  Pupil  self- 
government,  pupils'  lunch  systems  and  other  charitable  and  social 
features  were  introduced  in  the  schools  of  which  he  was  princi- 
pal. He  was  President  of  the  Schoolmen  for  two  years,  President 
of  the  Principals'  Association  for  three  years,  and  President  of 
the  Men  Teachers  and  Principals'  Association.  Dr.  Cronson  was- 
the  author  of  several  school  text-books  and  monographs  on 
school   activities.     He  is   survived  by   a   sister,   Mrs.    Lena   C. 
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Trimmer,  and  a  brother.  Dr.  Reuben  Cronson,  of  the  Class  of 
1882. 

Ralph  Scheuer,  A.  B.,  1879,  was  born  in  New  York,  June  14, 
1861,  of  German  parents.  He  attended  the  Korff  and  Gausser 
School  and  Public  School  No.  2,  on  Henry  Street.  He  organized 
and  managed  the  first  orchestra  at  the  College.  Among  its 
members  were  Messrs.  Walter  and  Frank  Damrosch,  Oscar  B. 
Weber,  Arthur  Johnstone,  and  David  B.  Maas.  For  a  number 
of  years  Mr.  Scheuer  was  President  of  S.  Scheuer  and  Sons, 
manufacturers  of  leather  goods.  He  died  February  5,  1916,  at 
his  home,  140  West  120th  Street.  His  wife  and  son,  Jerome, 
survive  him. 

Dr.  William  H.  Morse,  a  student  of  the  Sub-Freshman  Class 
in  1866,  died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  November  26,  1915,  at 
his  home,  2979  Decatur  Avenue,  Bronx. 

Dr.  George  Thomas  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  1868,  died  January  2,  1916,  at  his  home,  692  West  End 
Avenue.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1878;  and  was  formerly  Professor  of  Dermatology 
in  that  school. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DIRECTORS   OF   THE  ASSOCIATE 

ALUMNI,    APPOINTED  TO   CONSIDER  THE   TAKING   OVER   OF  THE 

"quarterly"   and  a   POSSIBLE  ARRANGEMENT   WITH   THE 

CAMPUS    ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  i8,  191 5,  the  Committee  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  following  resolutions  be  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors: 

I — (x)  The  offer  of  the  Quarterly  Association  to  turn  over  to  the 
Associate  Alumni  all  its  assets,  liabilities  and  other  busi- 
ness relations  on  condition  that  the  Associate  Alumni 
shall  continue  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly  as  here- 
inafter described,  is  hereby  accepted. 
(y)  The  Board  of  Directors,  representing  the  Associate 
Alumni,  extends  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Quar- 
terly Association  its  thanks  for  initiating  the  enterprise 
of  publishing  a  college  quarterly  and  compliments  it  upon 
the  literary  style,  dignity  and  serviceableness  of  the 
Quarterly.  The  Directors  of  the  Associate  Alumni  will 
appoint  a  Publication  Committee  of  six  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  Quarterly  and  care  for  all  alumni 
matters  of  publication. 

(a)  The  first  six  shall  be  appointed  to  hold  office — two 
for  one  year,  two  for  two  years  and  two  for  three  years. 

(b)  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni, 
two  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve 
for  two  years.  This  committee  shall  always  have  in  its 
membership  at  least  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Associate  Alumni. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  select  an  editor  who  shall  ap- 
point his  own  associates  and  assistants  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  publishing  of  the  Quarterly  and  all  mat- 
ters of  publication  under  the  control  of  the  Associate 
Alumni. 

II —  The  Board  of  Directors  representing  the  general  body  of 
Alumni  is  keenly  alive  to  the  great  value  of  the  Quar- 
terly. It  believes  that  the  publication  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  also  believes  that  the  kind  of  service  to  be 
rendered  by  certain  numbers  of  the  College  Campus 
should  also  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Alumni.  Therefore, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  numbers  of  the  Quarterly 
be  reduced  in  size  by  the  omission  of  certain  news  fea- 
tures and  that  a  saving  in  cost  be  effected  by  this 
reduction. 

It  is  also  hereby  resolved  that  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee shall,  acting  for  our  Associate  Alumni,  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  Campus  Association  as  follows: — 
(a)    The  Campus  Association  shall  supply  to  such  indi- 
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viduals  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  may  designate,  one  number  of  the  Campus  each 
month,  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  This  number  shall 
be  known  as  the  Alumni  Number  of  the  Campus.  It  will 
contain  news  summaries,  announcements  and  other  mat- 
ter of  current  interest  and  value  to  the  alumni. 

(b)  The  Associate  Alumni  will  pay  the  Campus  Asso- 
ciation for  this  service : — 30c.  a  year  for  each  full  set, 
distributed  as  follows : — 2  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
Campus  (i8c),  one  cent  for  mailing  each  copy  (9c),  and 
3c  leeway. 

(c)  The  matter  of  the  Alumni  Numbers  of  the  Campus 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  editor  appointed  by  the  Alumni  Publication 
Committee,  and  such  others  as  he  may  choose  to  assist 
him. 

Ill —  All  the  arrangements  here  described  shall  be  made  and 
become  effective  on  or  before  January  i,  1916. 

The  committee  rendering  this  report  is  convinced  that 
by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  Quarterly 
and  by  earnings  from  a  joint  advertising  arrangement 
between  the  Quarterly  and  the  Campus,  the  combined 
publishing  enterprise  of  the  Associate  Alumni  will  de- 
mand less  expense  from  the  treasury  than  the  existing 
appropriation  of  one  dollar  to  the  Quarterly  Association 
for  each  paid-up  member. 

The  foregoing  report  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Associate  Alumni  and  a  publication 
committee  was  appointed.  The  present  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  appears  under  these  new  conditions. 
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THE  UNCHASTENED  WOMAN^ 

In  The  Unchastened  Woman  Mr,  Louis  Kaufman  Ans- 
pacher,  '97,  has  produced  a  drama  that  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  the  general  run  of  skilfully  constructed  and  inter- 
esting plays  which  achieve  success  in  one  or  the  other  of  our 
Broadway  theatres.  It  is  true  that  all  the  stage  conventions 
of  the  moment  are  observed.  The  old  unities  of  time,  place 
and  action,  which  rigidly  bound  the  classic  writers  of  France, 
have  yielded  to  an  almost  equally  rigid  set  of  rules  governing 
the  post-Ibsen  school.  The  time  must  be  the  present  and  it 
must  be  restricted  to  a  few  weeks,  two  acts  at  least  occurring 
on  the  same  day,  one  a  few  hours  later  than  the  other.  The 
place  must  be  in  America,  preferably  New  York  City  or  one 
of  the  suburbs.  The  action  must  be  rather  slight,  not  much 
going  on,  but  plenty  of  conversation,  and,  if  a  definite  conclu- 
sion can  be  avoided,  so  much  the  better.  Moreover,  the 
highball,  the  cigarette  and  the  telephone  are  necessary  ad- 
juncts, and  the  personages,  the  costumes  and  the  scenery 
must  be  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with.  Mr.  Anspacher  has 
fulfilled  all  these  requirements  in  an  interesting  way,  but  he 
has  done  more — he  has  created  a  character,  the  unchastened 
woman  herself,  Mrs.  Caroline  Knollys. 

Although  the  final  scene  of  the  drama  is  the  reconciliation 
of  a  husband  and  wife,  whose  lives  this  lady  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  wrecking,  the  real  theme  is  a  representation  of  her 
egotism  and  her  vanity  in  action,  and  the  interest  is  awakened 
by  the  conflicts  which  her  personality  engenders  in  the  rela- 
tions of  her  victims.  Her  husband  is  a  rather  colorless  person, 
with  whom  we  are  about  as  little  concerned  as  she  is.  He  is  a 
convenience  to  her  and  a  convenience  to  the  dramatist.    Her 

^The  Unchastened  Woman;  a  modern  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Louis  Kauf- 
man Anspacher,  New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.25. 
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chief  victim,  a  3''oung  architect,  is,  of  course,  inexperienced, 
ardent  and  a  good  deal  of  a  fool.  This  rather  selfish  youth  has 
a  wife  who  lives  with  him  in  a  model  flat  in  the  slums;  she 
wears  shabby  clothes  and  writes  exposures  of  capitalistic 
tyranny  for  a  newspaper.  They  are  poor,  which  he  finds 
irksome,  though  she  does  not  mind  it;  in  fact,  rather  salubri- 
ates  on  it.  Here  is  obviously  a  good  field  for  Caroline's 
talents.  She  succeeds  in  making  the  pair  miserably  unhappy 
for  a  time,  but  a  run  of  bad  luck  foils  her;  like  other  egotists 
she  had  not  counted  upon  love,  which  in  the  wavering  young 
architect  finally  conquers  his  longing  for  fame,  luxury  and 
cash.  As  a  part  of  Carohne's  character  must  be  reckoned 
an  adoring,  timid,  blundering,  incompetent  friend  and  com- 
panion, for  without  such  an  appendage,  no  unchastened 
woman  could  be  complete.  Michael  Krellin,  a  Russian 
radical,  who  is  also  a  newspaper  writer,  is  excellent  in  his 
outspoken  talk,  which  in  that  sort  of  a  chap  somehow  does 
not  seem  so  impudent  as  it  would  be  in  others.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  gets  excited  about  his  love  affair,  but  that  was  perhaps 
inevitable.  A  young  lady  who  repents  her  free-love  theories 
when  she  gets  a  chance  to  marry,  and  a  husky  Irishwoman 
complete  the  group. 

From  this  list,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  sufficient  variety, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  contact  of  these  various  beings 
with  one  another  is  entertaining.  Interest  is  well  maintained 
throughout.  But,  if  this  were  all,  while  we  might  congratulate 
Mr.  Anspacher  on  his  success,  we  should  hardly  be  justified 
in  assigning  to  his  drama,  as  published,  any  literary  import- 
ance. This  literary  importance  lies  in  the  portrayal  of  a 
clearly  conceived  and  well  executed  character,  that  of  a  lady 
who  is  unlovely  indeed,  and  whom  we  should  avoid  as  we 
would  shun  a  serpent,  but  who  is  well  worth  knowing,  both 
on  general  principles  and  for  the  sake  of  our  own  salvation. 

Caroline  Knollys  is  rich  in  her  own  right  and  thus  independ- 
ent of  her  wealthy  husband.    So  long  as  she  can  have  her  own 
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way,  she  allows  him  his  infidelities,  since  they  give  her  an 
additional  hold  on  him.  Middle-aged  and  without  passion — 
'she  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young,  the  woman  with  the  serpent's 
tongue' — she  feels  herself  above  all  the  constraints  of  law  and 
convention,  except  of  course  in  the  matter  of  fashionable 
attire,  facial  make-up,  and  good  manners.  Her  delight  is  to 
allure  young  men  of  talent,  whom  she  tears  from  their  moor- 
ings and  then  sets  adrift.  Chaste,  because  cold  and  calculat- 
ing, she  takes  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  her  power,  and  she 
does  not  care  what  lives  she  wrecks.  In  fact,  the  suffering 
of  her  victims  seems  even  to  afford  her  some  satisfaction, 
though  after  all,  it  is  a  secondary  matter,  the  real  enjoyment 
being  her  sense  of  triumph.  Naturally,  only  one  case  can  be 
shown  in  the  play,  but  her  husband  enlightens  us  concerning 
the  general  situation.  ''Caroline  has  a  mania  for  depredating 
the   next   generation  .      .      She   prefers   them   married. 

Takes  all  the  perfume  and  the  blossoms,  and  lets  the  wife 
grub  at  the  roots.  She  likes  to  be  the  destiny  and  let  the  wife 
assume  the  utility  ....  You'd  respect  her  if  she 
showed  one  real  emotion.  She's  physically  chaste;  but  is 
absolutely  unchastened  in  soul;  and  yet  she  feeds  on  the 
souls  of  others.  That's  how  she  keeps  young.  She's  a  mental 
Bluebeard  and  I'm  the  hotel  clerk  for  her  castle.  I  know  where 
all  her  miserable  relics  hang.  What  rooms  and  what  days 
of  their  lives  they've  offered  her!  " 

Such  description,  perhaps,  recalls  the  method  of  characteri- 
zation appurtenant  to  the  novel,  in  which  the  poet  Alfred  and 
the  painter  Gabriel  would  doubtless  have  been  also  told  about 
as  examples;  yet,  even  without  this  connubial  complaint,  we 
should  get  a  good  idea  of  the  lady  by  observing  her  strategy 
in  action.  Arriving  from  an  absence  in  Europe,  she  treats 
her  spouse  with  lofty  and  frigid  indifference,  leaving  to  him 
the  settlement  of  her  criminal  smuggling  offense,  while  she 
lunches  with  friends  at  the  club.  She  smokes  his  cigarettes, 
but  will  have  none  of  his  highballs,   having  observed  the 
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effects  of  drink  upon  her  muddle-headed  appanage.  Her 
snares  for  the  young  architect  have  been  laid  during  the 
European  trip,  on  which  he  had  accompanied  her.  Now  she 
works  them  out  by  providing  him  remunerative  work  and  a 
studio  in  her  house,  by  introducing  him  to  society,  and  by 
making  him  discontented  with  his  home  surroundings  and 
his  plainly  dressed,  hard-working  wife.  We  see  her  when  she 
lays  the  plan,  we  see  her  when  she  exults  in  triumph  over  the 
distressed  wife,  we  see  her  when  her  plan  has  failed ;  the  inter- 
mediate steps  we  are  left  to  infer,  but  the  material  for  such 
inference  is  adequate. 

Her  failure  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  young  architect 
and  his  wife  are  doubtless  a  necessary  concession  to  the  audi- 
ence. No  playgoer  would  be  satisfied  to  contemplate  her  final 
success.  Yet  Mr.  Anspacher  has  most  appropriately  left  her 
untamed  and  unchastened.  The  viper  has  failed  in  her  strike, 
but  her  fangs  remain,  and  we  know  that  new  victims  await 
her  powers. 

Lewis  F.  Mott. 


TWO  ANNIVERSARIES 

While  Shakespeare  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  anniversar- 
ists  of  the  larger  world  and  even  drives  athletics  from  our 
Stadium,  we  have  recently  celebrated  within  our  microcosmos 
two  events  of  sufficient  collegiate  antiquity  to  make  them 
interesting  to  a  wider  body  of  alumni  than  the  actual  partici- 
pants. These  celebrations  commemorated  the  half-century 
elapsed  since  the  Academy  became  the  College  and  the  thirty- 
five  years  since  the  College  Mercury  began  its  career  as  the 
first  permanent  undergraduate  periodical. 

The  'Burial  of  the  Free  Academy,'  of  which  some  newspaper 
records  were  reproduced  in  our  last  issue,  took  place  on  the 
midnight  between  April  and  May  in  1866.  The  anniversary 
was  celebrated  in  the  Great  Hall  at  noon  on  April  27  last. 
Invitations  had  been  sent  to  all  graduates  who  had  attended 
the  Free  Acadeni}^,  namely  the  classes  from  '53  to  '69  inclusive. 
Seventeen  attended:  Francis  Asbury  Mason  and  Charles 
Henry  Smith,  '55;  Wilson  Berryman  and  C.  T.  Ward,  '62; 
Edgar  W.  Moore,  '64;  Ernest  F.  Eurich,  Abraham  Hirsch- 
field  and  Henry  S.  Carr,  '66;  Charles  O.  Kimball,  Henry  F. 
Chapman  and  Francis  M.  Scott,  '67;  John  R.  Sim,  R.  R. 
Bowker  and  Thomas  K.  Cruse,  '68;  Henry  Mottet,  Howard 
Payson  Wilds  and  William  G.  McGuckin,  '69.  A  round  dozen 
of  these  men  had  taken  part  in  the  original  ceremonies  fifty 
years  before,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Berryman,  had  an  even 
closer  connection  with  the  change  in  our  Alma  Mater's  name. 
A  passage  from  his  letter  of  acceptance  explains  this  connec- 
tion: 

I  was  present  fifty  years  ago  at  the  original  ceremonies  and  took 
great  interest  in  the  change  of  name.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Boese,  who  was  then  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  introduced 
the  Bill  in  the  State  Assembly  to  change  the  name  to  that  of  the 
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College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  was  active  in  securing  its 
passage.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White 
who  was  then  a  State  Senator  that  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  after 
it  had  been  amended  to  suit  his  views,  and  modified  to  place  the 
college  under  the  control  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  graduates  of 
other  colleges  who  did  not  approve  of  free  higher  education  and  by 
some  of  the  daily  papers  whose  editors  were  college  graduates. 
We  claimed  that  the  Free  Academy  was  in  fact  a  college  with  a 
higher  course  of  study  than  most  colleges,  and  that  it  was  only  just 
to  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  'The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.' 

The  exercises  were  simple,  but  interesting.  After  the 
procession  to  the  platform  and  a  college  song  by  the  student 
body,  Mr.  Bowker  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  value  of  the  college,  told  some  stories  of  old  pranks,  and 
narrated  the  incidents  of  the  memorable  night.  The  members 
of  the  Glee  Club  of  1866  then  joined  the  undergraduate 
glee  club  in  singing  Tnteger  Vitae'  and  Sophomore  Sim's 
burial  dirge.  Professor  Sim  followed  with  some  further 
incidents  and  he  concluded  by  introducing  each  of  the  guests 
to  the  students  present.  Mr.  Shepard's  poem,  which  had 
been  found  through  the  kindness  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hewett, 
was  next  read  by  Professor  Mott,  and  finallj''  the  guests 
marched  out  of  the  Hall  to  the  rhythm  of  ''Rah!  Rah! 
Rah!  for  old  New  York,  boys,"  sung  by  the  audience.  A 
luncheon  was  later  served  to  the  guests  in  the  General  Webb 
Room. 

Perhaps  it  is  indiscreet  to  publish  Mr.  Shepard's  verses, 
particularly  as  some  corruptions  seem  to  have  crept  into  the 
text,  but  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  were  composed  to 
be  read  at  a  boyish  frolic  and  were  therefore  not  filed  and 
polished  with  the  care  and  experience  of  a  Pope  or  a  Tenny- 
son, no  harm  can  be  done,  and  they  really  have  considerable 
biographical  interest. 
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I 

An  hour  ago  with  solemn  air,  a  sad  and  mournful  train 

Came  down  the  street  with  awful  tramp,  in  silence  and  in  pain. 

The  people  all  along  the  route  were  startled  by  your  tread, 

And  from  the  brown  stone  windows  high,  peered  many  a  lovely  head 

We  cared  not  for  the  beauteous  forms,  the  moon  on  high  so  bright 
But  steadily  we  kept  our  way,  and  soon  we  saw  this  sight. 

The  funeral  slow,  the  grave  came  near, 

While  all  was  mourning,  all  was  fear, 
Oh,  dreadful  was  the  stilly  night! 

Oh,  dreadful  was  the  misty  sight! 
Oh,  fearful  was  the  tolling  bell! 
Fearful  tolling  the  passing  knell. 
Oh,  awful  was  the  yawning  tomb ! 
Oh,  awful  was  the  gathering  gloom ! 
But  dreadful,  fearful,  awful  dire. 

Was  the  blood-sucking  dark  vampire 
That  horrid  o'er  the  grave  did  hang. 

And  screamed,  while  all  the  others  sang. 
The  coffin  now  is  lowered  down. 

The  orator  mounts  the  stand  in  gown, 

II 

And  of  the  dear  departed  dead 

Many  a  kindly  word  he  said. 
When  the  last  dirge  is  being  sung. 

When  twelve  o'clock  its  bells  have  rung. 

Then  rose  a  loud,  a  joyful  cheer, 

"The  babe  is  born,  the  babe  is  here!" 
Oh,  loud  the  joyous  anthems  swell. 

Merrily  rings  the  tolling  bell, 
Triumph  reigns,  supreme  delight. 

Oh,  day  was  never  like  this  night! 

Ah,  jolly  babe!  we're  glad  you've  come 

We're  glad  you've  stopped  the  muffled  drum, 

We're  glad  you've  made  us  joyful  here, 
Where  naught  was  seen  but  pall  and  bier. 

Now,  dear  babe !  list  without  squealing. 

While  I  so  proud  foretell  with  feeling. 
Your  future  fate,  your  glory  fair, 

And  all  the  honors  you  shall  bear. 
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III 

To-morrow  morning,  bright  and  late, 

The  Doctor  dear  will  scratch  his  pate, 
And  over  to  our  college  wend, 

To  see  what  assistance  he  can  lend, 
Attending  our  new  infant  dear. 
But  as  a  nurse  he's  very  queer. 
"Remember  alway,  small  baby, 
"Exact  Christian  morality, 
"Poke  not  my  eyes  out,  reprobate, 
"All  crimes  are  punished  by  the  state. 
"Leave  go  my  no.se,  close  up  your  maw, 
"For  that  does  violate  the  law. 
"A  prison  convict  you  will  make. 
"Here,  Doctor  Owen,  you  him  take." 
Prof.  Owen  puts  his  glasses  on 

Says,  "Come  to  me,  my  little  son, 
"Or  is't.  Doctor,  a  girl  baby? 

"'Tis  so?  then  tender  we  must  be." 
Yet  baby  in  his  lap  loud  squalls, 

His  nose  it  pulls,  his  wig  it  mauls. 
Oh,  piteous  is  Prof.  Owen's  plight. 
His  groans  the  Doctor  do  delight. 

IV 

Then  Docharty  the  baby  took, 

And  when  it  screamed,  it  gently  shook; 
"Ay,  old  man,  my  ancient  friend, 

You  your  ways  must  quickly  mend." 
Then  little  Draper,  fat  and  bald, 

"This  is  the  race  'mammaUa'  called." 
And  thus  the  babe  is  passed  around, 

And  an  inspection  deep  profound. 
Does  the  faculty  learned  make, 

Before  the  tutors  their  turn  take. 
But  they  an  ignominous  crew. 

Dare  make  remarks  but  very  few. 
Yet  still  they  all  admire  its  form. 

Its  smile  so  sweet,  its  flush  so  warm, 
Its  eyes  of  beauteous  azure  deep, 

That  from  their  arches  slily  peep. 
Its  lovely  mouth,  its  dimpled  cheeks, 

Its  forehead  that  its  mind  bespeaks. 
But  most  like  best  of  all  its  beauties  fair, 

The  noble  look  that  its  proud  brow  does  bear. 
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V 

That  tells  no  wretched  coward  has  been  born, 
That  Academia  fair,  just  from  this  life  now  torn, 

Has  left  a  child,  its  splendid  race  to  show, 
By  deeds  sublime,  dazzling  as  very  snow. 

Oh,  baby  bright!  in  future  now  I  see, 

The  path  ahead  marked  out  by  fame  for  thee. 
A  path  all  brilliant,  with  a  lustrous  glory, 

Thy  name  the  theme  of  poem  and  of  story. 
When  Youth  thy  form  with  its  fair  touch  has  found. 

Then  honor's  spirit  high  in  thee  will  bound, 
When  at  thy  origin  thy  rivals  sneer, 

Secretly  envious  of  thy  career, 
Thou'lt  look  behind  with  smile  so  witty, 

On  college  or  a  University, 
And  when  old  age — said  I  "old  age"  indeed. 

When  shall  old  age  reach  thee  with  life's  own  speed? 
No,  College  fair,  old  age  is  not  for  thee, 

A  thousand  years  thy  lasting  youth  shall  see. 
Then  up  around  thee  children's  children's  children  spring. 

But  funeral  bell  for  thee  shall  never,  never  ring! 

As  an  instance  of  constancy  in  affection,  we  append  some 
irregular  lines  produced  on  the  present  occasion  by  E.  W. 
Moore,  '64. 

OUR  OLD  FREE  ACADEMY 

On  a  business  trip  on  a  recent  day 

Through  Twenty-third  Street  I  wended  my  way, 

When  all  of  a  sudden  in  my  vision  lay 

Our  beloved  Academy,  now  going  to  decay. 

As  I  stood  gazing  on  it,  my  memory  brought  anew 

Many  scenes,  many  faces,  long  since  gone  from  view — 

Our  comrades  and  our  teachers, 

Their  words  and  their  features, 

Were  once  again  defined 

Vividly  from  the  depths  of  my  mind. 

Those  were  halcyon  days;  they  will  never  come  again — 
I  almost  shed  a  tear  with  each  stroke  of  my  pen. 
We  were  boys  full  of  fun  when  we  met  each  other  then; 
Now  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  makes  us  quiet  old  men. 
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We  revere  our  old  Academy  home — 

Every  beam  in  it  and  every  stone, 

For  the  pleasure  there  that  we  have  known, 

For  the  instruction  received — even  that  alone. 

For  the  Knowledge  obtained  (as  results  have  shown) 

In  that  bygone  day. 

We  revere  it  as  our  beloved  mother, 

And  memory  recalls  the  one — the  other — 

Whom  we  then  met  and  knew  as  brother 

Passing  silently  now  away. 

To  our  College  mates,  whom  we  now  meet  here. 

For  whom  these  imposing  structures  rear, 

Whose  influence  will  enlarge  its  sphere 

As  they  increase  their  number,  year  by  year 

We  wish  Godspeed. 

May  your  efforts  be  to  make  increase, 

Not  the  sinews  of  war,  but  the  arts  of  peace, 

And  our  City  Fathers  rejoice  in  the  thought 

Of  the  noble  work  that  you  have  wrought. 

May  you  succeed. 

E.  W.  Moore,  of  Class  of  1864. 

The  Mercury  Anniversary  need  only  be  mentioned  for  the 
interest  of  the  fact  that  this  college  paper  has  been  continu- 
ously published  since  the  spring  term  of  1880.  A  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis,  attended  by  thirty  editors, 
among  whom  were  four  out  of  five  of  the  original  board,  which 
took  over  the  periodical  in  1881,  Mosenthal,  Mott,  Everit 
Brown  and  Felter.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  story- 
telling, each  person  present  drawing  a  number  and  being 
called  upon  in  his  turn  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment. 

Many  think  anniversaries  foolish,  but  such  celebrations  as 
these  have  their  value  in  calling  attention  to  interesting  facts 
and  in  renewing  precious  college  associations. 


COMMISSIONER  KRACKE'S    GIFT 
TO  THE   COLLEGE 

Bridge  Commissioner  F.  J.  H.  Kracke  has  presented  to  the 
College  the  beautiful  models  of  the  colonnade  and  two  sym- 
bolical figures  which  are  being  erected  in  the  plaza  of  the 
Manhattan  Bridge.  The  three  models  will  be  placed  in  the 
marble  corridor  of  the  Main  Building.  Speaking  of  this  gift, 
Chief  Engineer  Edward  A.  Byrne,  '84  (C.  C.  N.  Y.), 
said: 

The  contract  for  this  public  improvement  provided  that  the 
models  were  to  be  furnished  to  the  Bridge  Commissioner  at  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  model  for  the  arch  and  colonnade 
were  made  to  a  scale  of  1  to  32.  Mr.  Kracke  thought  that  the 
proper  repository  for  the  three  models,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  pupils  along  higher  lines  of  civic  pride,  would  be  the  City 
College.  With  this  in  mind,  he  communicated  with  President  Mezes, 
Professor  Fox  and  Trustee  Lee  Kohns.  As  soon  as  these  gentlemen 
saw  the  models,  they  agreed  with  the  Bridge  Commissioner  that 
he  had  decided  very  properly  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  pleased 
to  accept  the  gifts. 

The  Bridge  Commissioner  is  a  New  York  boy,  born  in  the  lower 
East  Side  in  1868,  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  site  of  the  Manhattan 
Bridge,  and  he  fully  appreciates  what  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  is  doing  for  the  youth  of  this  communit3^ 

The  Manhattan  Bridge  represents  a  total  expenditure  of  over 
$31,000,000,  of  which  sum  the  amount  expended  for  the  land 
approaches  amounts  to  over  fourteen  million.  The  ornamental 
approaches  of  this  bridge  have  cost  the  city  only  about  two  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  structure.  It  is  the  only  bridge  in  the 
city  where  the  architects  and  engineers  have  co-operated  to  produce 
a  really  beautiful  work.  The  Commissioner  believes  that  there  is 
no  bridge  in  the  world  so  artistically  treated.  The  architects  are 
Carrere  and  Hastings. 
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This  gift  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  College  is  another  expression 
of  the  co-operation  which  the  College  is  striving  for  and  is  a  worthy 
example  for  other  city  departments  to  follow.  We  would  indeed 
like  to  see  such  a  spirit  spread  throughout  the  various  branches  of 
the  city  government. 

Chief  Engineer  Byrne  is  himself  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  has  been  in  the  engineering 
service  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  many  years  and  now  holds 
one  of  its  most  responsible  positions.  He  has  been  good 
enough  to  secure  for  the  College  Engineering  Department 
complete  drawings  of  the  bridge  structure  and  plaza,  together 
with  illustrative  reports  on  the  work. 

One  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  department  says  the 
following  concerning  the  Manhattan  Bridge: 

When  the  plazas  or  entrances  to  the  larger  bridges  are  con- 
structed, it  will  mark  a  new  era  in  esthetic  treatment  of  the 
entrances  to  bridges.  In  Europe  this  feature  has  been  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  has  been  neglected  in  this  country.  Those  who  have 
been  in  Rome  will  by  the  elliptical  effect  be  reminded  of  the  colon- 
nade at  St.  Peter's.  The  archway  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Porte  St.  Denis  in  Paris,  and  the  treatment  of  the  arch  sug- 
gests the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  sidewalks  will  be  laid  out  with 
warm-colored  mosaics  and  the  crossings  lined  off  with  similar  stones, 
which  will  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  plaza. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  plaza,  the  plan  shows  a  park.  The 
park  has  been  raised  above  the  adjoining  streets  from  five  to  eight 
feet  and  surrounded  by  a  granite  wall  with  a  granite  balustrade, 
with  steps  leading  up  to  the  park  space  at  several  points,  so  that 
it  is  apart  from  the  street  traffic.  The  main  walks  through  the 
parks  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  will  be  made  of  blue  stone 
flagging  and  the  pathways  of  white  pebbles.  These  with  the 
trees  and  shrubs  will  be  most  effective. 

F.  B.  R., 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 
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History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Charles  F.  Home, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Enghsh,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

In  his  Introduction  to  Professor  Home's  history,  Mr.  James 
Austin  Holden,  our  former  State  Historian,  writes:  "The  time  now 
seems  to  be  ripe  and  opportune  for  the  publication  of  a  State  history 
based  on  the  discoveries  of  half  a  century,  and  treated  with  sym- 
pathy and  loyal  understanding.  Some  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  in  manuscript  this  history  for  schools.  It  pleased  and 
interested  me  greatly.  It  seemed  a  fair  and  earnest  effort  to  realize 
in  printed  form  the  vision  of  a  New  York  as  colony  and  common- 
wealth, standing  on  her  rightful  record  among  the  forty-eight 
States  of  the  Union,  easily  supreme  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  patrio- 
tism and  in  loyalty,  in  commerce  and  manufacturing,  in  agriculture 
and  science,  in  diplomacy  and  law,  in  finance  and  merchandizing, 
in  literature  and  art,  in  education  and  moral  teachings,  in  all  things 
first,  in  nothing  last,  true  to  its  motto  'Excelsior.'  " 

While  there  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration,  laudable  it  may  be, 
in  this  estimate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  New  Yorkers  have 
been  laggard  in  their  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  their  State. 
Indeed,  we  lack  local  patriotism  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Pro- 
fessor Home's  book  is  designed  to  correct  this  evil,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  historical  review  will  be  widely  read.  Here  can  be 
found  in  compact  and  attractive  form  the  facts  upon  which  we  can 
base  a  justifiable  pride  in  our  great  Empire  State. 

The  history  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  treatment  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  commonwealth,  the  first  two  parts  dealing  with 
New  York  under  Dutch  and  British  Rule,  and  the  second  two  with 
the  Revolution  and  the  career  of  the  State  in  the  Union.  While  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume  of  slightly  more  than  four  hundred  pages 
require  considerable  condensation,  we  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  older  worthies,  both  Dutch  and  English  governors,  and 
conservative  and  radical  leaders,  and  we  obtain  an  excellent  view 
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of  the  development  of  the  colony  and  of  the  highly  important  part 
it  plaj^ed  in  the  resistance  to  arbitrary  rule,  which  culminated  in 
the  Revolution.  New  Yorkers  have  been  too  prone  to  echo  the 
praises  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  as  leaders  in  this  cosmic 
movement,  while  largely  neglecting  their  own  heroes  and  their  own 
part  at  the  head  of  the  forces  tending  toward  armed  resistance, 
through  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  Non-Importation  Agreements, 
the  action  of  important  statesmen  and  finally  the  actual  resort 
to  arms.  Moreover,  Burgoyne's  defeat  in  New  York  was  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  war.  How  many  realize  that  the  major  part  of  his 
arni}^  consisted  of  residents  of  this  state  and  that  General  Schuyler, 
to  whom  the  credit  for  that  surrender  is  so  largely  due,  was  one 
of  our  citizens? 

The  same  neglect  of  the  merits  of  our  state  attends  the  post- 
revolutionary  period,  and  here  too  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  know 
that  we  have  a  glorious  past.  There  are  some  episodes  and  per- 
sonalities, indeed,  that  are  not  so  glorious,  but  such  spots  stain  the 
fame  of  every  commonwealth,  from  Athens  to  Australia.  It  is 
well  that  all  should  know  the  history  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
dwell,  and  New  Yorkers  can  find  their  history  briefly,  yet  adequately 
told  in  Professor  Home's  work. 

There  is  a  good  map  of  the  state;  the  illustrations,  excepting  the 
portraits,  are  illuminating;  and  the  index  is  sufficient. 

European  Characters  in  French  Drama  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  by  Harry  Kurz,  Ph.D.;  Columbia  University  Press. 

Dr.  Kurz,  who  is  a  graduate  of  our  College  of  the  year  1909,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  for  seven  years,  has  produced 
a  book  of  unusual  merit  and  of  exceptional  interest.  As  is  naturally 
to  be  expected,  a  thesis  required  at  a  university  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  often  appeals  exclusively  to  a  small  number 
of  scholars  working  in  a  narrow  field.  This  thesis  offers  a  su]:)ject 
of  real  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  is  admirably  handled. 
In  this  year,  especially,  when  our  thoughts  turn  every  morning  to 
the  great  nations  at  war,  and  our  minds  are  constantly  taken  up 
with  international  questions,  a  book  that  deals  convincingly  with 
national  characteristics  cannot  fail  to  hold  the  attention.  The 
author  lays  before  us  the  traits  of  the  chief  nations  of   western 
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Europe  as  they  appear  in  French  plays  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
he  gives  us,  that  is,  the  popular  conceptions  held  in  France  concern- 
ing Spaniards,  Itahans,  Englishmen,  Germans,  Swiss,  Hollanders 
and  others,  in  various  walks  of  life,  and  the  ideas  that  Frenchmen 
thought  these  foreigners  held  concerning  themselves.  He  offers, 
however,  much  more  than  a  study  in  dramatic  literature  in  a  single 
century,  for  he  has  ever  in  mind,  and  keeps  constantly  before  us,  the 
great  historic  background  of  the  wonderful  period  when  the  struggle 
to  realize  modern  democratic  ideals  began,  when  England  inaugu- 
rated her  naval  policy  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, when  France  stirred  the  whole  civilized  world  with  her  on- 
slaught upon  despotism,  when  Prussia  initiated  the  military  organi- 
zation of  which  we  see  the  results  to-day. 

This  was  the  century  in  which  the  French  language  and  culture 
exerted  their  widest  influence,  when,  more  justly  than  at  any  other 
time,  the  interplay  of  international  influences  might  be  likened  to 
currents  rushing  back  and  forth  along  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  whose 
center  was  at  Paris.  In  that  age,  as  before  and  since,  the  theatre 
was  a  supremely  important  means  in  France  for  the  expression  of 
ideas,  so  that  a  study  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  day  is  sure  to 
yield  illuminating  results  in  almost  any  department  of  historical 
research. 

Dr.  Kurz  has  not  given  us  a  heavy,  abstract  study  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  nations.  The  psychology  of  nations  or  races  is  solidly  treated, 
but,  as  he  deals  with  the  individual  types  depicted  in  plays  that 
entertained  intelligent  audiences,  and  have  not  lost  all  power  to 
entertain  the  reader  of  to-day,  he  has  produced  a  book  that  not  only 
instructs  but  amuses,  and  is  delightfully  human.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  that  so  many  plays  presented  foreigners  upon  the  stage,  and 
yet  reflection  will  show  that  men  are  perennially  curious  about  those 
who  live  beyond  the  frontier,  and  are  believed  to  think  and  act 
differently  from  themselves.  The  mine  is  a  rich  one  and  Dr.  Kurz 
appears  to  have  worked  every  vein  in  it. 

We  are  glad  that  one  of  our  own  men  has  done  so  fine  a  piece  of 
work. 
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The  Report  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Municipal  Service  Sur- 
vey, which  was  appointed  by  the  President  on  March  6,  1915,  "to 
consider  and  to  report  the  ways  in  which  the  College  might  be  of 
service  to  the  City  government  in  preparing  students  for  entrance 
into  the  City's  employ  and  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  those 
already  in  the  City's  service,"  was  the  subject  of  action  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  committee  of  the  Board, 
which,  as  stated  in  the  March  number  of  the  Quarterly,  had  been 
designated  in  February  to  consider  the  Report,  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Lydecker,  Mr.  Baruch,  and  President  Mezes.  On  March  21 
they  presented  the  following  report  and  resolution  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Board : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Faculty  on  Municipal  Service  Survey 
presented  to  the  Board  at  its  regular  meeting  in  February,  1916,  respectfully 
reports : 

That  the  report  of  this  committee  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  further,  bears  evidence,  by  the  voluminous  data  given  in  the  several 
tables  of  classification,  of  the  conscientious  and  thorough  study  and  survey 
which  have  been  made. 

In  some  of  the  recommendations  the  Faculty  committee  have  gone  further 
than  this  committee  is  willing  to  follow,  particularly  in  the  recommendation 
to  create  a  directorate  of  public  service  training. 

The  term  public  service  is  a  phrase  which  is  used  to  cover  a  great  variety  of 
interests. 

All  education  given  at  the  College  is  predicated  upon  the  intention  to  create 
capable  citizens,  and  the  College  should  not  yield  to  the  desire  to  emphasize 
features  which  lead  students  to  imagine  that  they  may  quickly  find  place  in  public 
service  in  this  city  at  the  risk  among  other  matters  of  doubt  of  lowering  a  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  to  which  the  College  must  always  strive. 

The  committee  approve  the  recommendation  that  a  College  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Service  Training  be  appointed  and  that  there  be  sought  by 
that  committee  ways  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  College  to  public  service 
by  the  creation  of  courses  of  study  and  by  such  co-operation  with  city  departments 
and  bureaux  as  may  properly  be  had,  having  due  regard  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  College  as  a  college  for  all  the  youths  of  the  city  who  may  rightly  claim  its 
privileges  for  general  preparation  to  enter  the  various  walks  of  Ufe  open  to  them. 
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The  duty  of  selecting  public  employees  is  duly  placed  by  law  upon  proper  author- 
ity. This  College  will  not  be  appreciated  at  its  due  worth  if  it  attempts  to  con- 
stitute itself  a  special  gateway  for  the  city  youth  to  enter  city  service ;  its  functions 
must  be  exhibited  as  being  greater,  higher,  and  more  general.  The  following 
resolution  is  approved  and  presented  for  adoption: 

Resolved,  That  a  College  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Service  Training 
be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  President  and  four  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  to  be  selected  by  the  President,  who  shall  report  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Board  such  courses  and  such  measures  as  shall  be  desirable  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  education  with  the  duties  of  municipal  employees;  with  power  to 
confer  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  heads  of  departments  and 
bureaux  of  the  City  Government.  Said  Committee  shall  also  report  if  desirable 
upon  ways  and  means  to  procure  credits  for  those  who  may  pursue  such  studies 
or  courses. 

In  conformance  with  this  resolution,  President  Mezes  appointed 
as  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pu1)hc  Service  Training 
Professor  Robinson  (Vice-Chairman),  Dean  Brownson,  and  Pro- 
fessors Krowl  and  Breithut. 

At  the  meeting  on  March  21  also  several  amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Board  were  adopted.  Among  them  was  a  provision  for 
a  new  'Joint  Committee  on  General  Affairs,'  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Finance,  Curriculum,  Appointments,  and  College  Property  Committees, 
and  four  members  of  the  Faculty  to  be  selected  as  the  Faculty  may  determine. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  This 
Cominittee  shall  consider  and  advise  on  such  matters  of  general  college  policy 
and  such  recommendations  of  the  Faculty  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Board. 
During  consideration  by  the  Board  of  the  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee,  all 
members  thereof  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  present  and  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  unless  the  Board  goes  into  executive  session  thereon. 

The  Faculty,  at  its  meeting  on  May  11,  chose  as  its  representa- 
tives on  the  Joint  Committee  Dean  Brownson  and  one  member 
of  each  of  the  three  sub-faculties,  Professor  Mott,  Professor  Clark, 
and  Professor  Saurel. 

Another  of  the  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board  was  the 
following  addition  to  Section  22: 

On  September  1,  1916,  and  on  each  first  of  February  and  first  of  September 
thereafter,  each  member  of  the  staff  of  the  College  otherwise  eligible  for  retire- 
ment, and  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  shall  be  retired  by 
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the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  as  required  by  law  will  in  due  time  determine 
the  retiring  allowance  of  each,  and  decide  in  each  case  whether  or  not  the  retired 
member  of  the  staff  shall  be  continued  on  active  duty  for  the  term  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  his  retirement. 

Two  new  appointments  were  made  to  the  department  of  Political 
Science  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  D.  C.  Eggleston  and  Mr.  John  D. 
Paine  being  designated  to  teach  in  the  Evening  Session. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Education  Association  is  to 
meet  in  New  York  this  summer,  the  Faculty  at  its  meeting  of 
March  17  had  recommended  that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the 
Association  to  make  whatever  use  it  may  desire  of  the  College  build- 
ings for  its  general  and  sectional  meetings.    Accordingly  the  Board 

Resolved,  That  such  invitation  be  extended  to  the  National  Education 
Association  to  hold  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  some  of  their  general  and  sectional  meetings  during  their  convention 
in  July,  1916,  at  the  College  Buildings. 

At  its  April  meeting,  held  on  the  25th,  the  Board  took  action  upon 
a  number  of  recommendations  of  the  Faculty.  A  considerable  list 
of  additions  to  the  elective  courses  offered  by  the  College,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Faculty  at  its  meeting  of  April  13,  after  con- 
sideration by  the  several  sub-faculties,  was  authorized,  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  statistical  report  upon  the  working  of  the  elective  system 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Upon  another  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  the  Board  amended 
a  portion  of  the  'Curriculum  By-Law'  (Art.  XV.  Sec.  60,  Par.  10)  to 
read  as  follows: 

The  head  of  any  department  of  the  College  who  finds  a  student  deficient  in 
written  or  in  spoken  Enghsh  is  required  to  report  that  fact  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  or  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Speaking,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  the  student  so  reported 
shall  be  required  to  submit  to  such  tests  and  to  such  subjects  or  courses  of  study 
as  shall  satisfy  the  head  of  the  department  to  whom  the  report  has  been  made 
and  the  head  of  the  department  who  shall  have  reported  the  deficiency,  that  the 
same  has  been  removed. 

The  principle  involved  has  for  several  years  been  applicable  to 
the  case  of  written  English;  it  is  now  extended  to  cover  spoken 
English  as  well. 
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In  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  Day  and  Evening 
Sessions  of  the  College,  and  in  conformity  with  action  which  the 
Faculty  had  taken  on  March  17,  the  Board  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  may  transfer  students  in  good  standing  in  the 
day  or  evening  session  from  one  session  to  the  other,  and  may  determine  the 
conditions  upon  which  a  student  may  take  courses  in  both  sessions  during  the 
same  term;  but  no  new  courses  shall  be  given  in  either  session  by  reason  of  such 
transfer  or  determination.  All  prior  resolutions,  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent 
herewith,  are  to  that  extent  repealed. 

The  proposal  of  the  Facult}-  that  the  Curriculum  By-Law  be 
amended  by  assigning  to  the  required  work  in  a  student's  second 
language  in  the  Arts  course  fourteen  credits  instead  of  thirteen, 
was  ratified.  The  curriculum  requirements  were  also,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty,  amended  by  the  following  provision: 

A  student,  however,  admitted  to  the  arts  course  with  less  than  two  units  in 
Latin  will  be  required  to  complete  in  College  only  three  years  of  Latin,  viz., 
five  hours  per  week  through  two  years  and  four  hours  per  week  through  a  third 
year;  but  if  the  total  amount  of  Latin  thus  completed  shall  fall  short  of  four 
years  the  amount  of  such  shortage  shall  be  added  to  the  normal  requirement  in  a 
second  language. 

The  judges  for  the  awarding  of  the  Tremain  Prize  in  1916  are 
Emeritus  Professor  McGuckin  and  Hereditary  Companion  Hugh 
Hastings  of  the  New  York  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

The  Faculty,  at  its  meeting  on  April  13,  recommended  to  the 
Trustees,  by  a  vote  of  fort}^  to  thirteen,  an  elective  course  on 
'Military  Art  at  the  Present  Da3','to  be  conducted  in  part  by  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
effected. 

At  its  meeting  of  April  13,  also,  the  Faculty  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Administrative  Board  of  Townsend  Harris  Hall 
of  a  slight  change  in  the  curriculum  of  Townsend  Harris  Hall.  The 
course  hitherto  known  as  'American  History'  is  now  called 
'American  History  and  Civics,'  and  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
two  terms  of  it  is  increased  from  three  and  three  to  three  and  four. 
The  action  was  significant,  because  upon  this  change  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  accepted  the 
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course  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall  as  the  equivalent  of  an  approved 
four  year  high  school  course.  This  decision  of  the  State  authorities 
followed  interviews  with  President  Finley  and  others  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  by  Professor  Saurel  and  Dean  Brownson. 

The  Faculty  completed  on  March  17  its  consideration  of  the  new 
general  course  of  study  proposed  by  the  Sub-Faculty  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  and  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  harmo- 
nize the  requirements  in  the  different  courses  of  study  was  authorized 
to  prepare  for  the  Trustees  a  statement  of  the  action  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  based.  The  statement  is  as 
follows : 


March  20,  1916. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Gentlemen: 

The  Faculty  of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  hereby  recommends  that 
the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  College  shall  take  action  to  the  following 
ends: 

I.  That  a  third  general  course  of  study,  to  be  known  as  the  Social  Science 
Course,  be  estabhshed. 

II.  That  the  prescribed  work  of  this  Social  Science  Course  be: 


Subject 

No.  of  Terms 

Total  CredU 

A  Modern  Language  (1) 

2 

7 

Enghsh 

3 

6 

Chemistry  (2) 

2 

6 

Natural  History 

1 

4 

Physics  (3) 

2   " 

4 

Mathematics:  (4) 

SoUd  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

1 

4 

Introduction  to  Analytics  and  Calculus 

1 

4 

Hygiene 

4 

2 

Public  Speaking 

8 

8 

History 

4 

12 

Philosophy 

3 

9 

PoUtical  Science 

4 

12 

(1)  If  a  Modern  Language  is  not  offered  for  entrance,  three  years  of  a  Modern 
Language  shall  be  taken  in  College. 

(2)  One  term,  3  credits,  only,  of  College  Chemistry  is  to  be  required  of  students 
who  offer  one  year  of  High  School  Chemistry  at  entrance. 
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(3)  The  Physics  here  specified  is  for  students  who  offer  one  year  of  High 
School  Physics  at  entrance.  Students  who  do  not  offer  one  year  of  High  School 
Physics  at  entrance  shall  take  two  terms  of  College  Physics,  6  credits,  now  de- 
scribed in  the  College  Register  as  Physics  1  and  2. 

(4)  The  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  shall  be  required  of  those  students 
only  who  do  not  offer  these  subjects  for  entrance.  If  a  student  offers  one  of  those 
subjects  at  entrance  and  not  the  other,  he  shall  be  required  to  take  the  regular 
S-credit  course  in  the  subject  which  he  lacks.  The  requirements  for  Mathematics 
here  specified  presume  that  the  student,  for  entrance,  offers  the  present  minimum 
requirements  in  Mathematics. 

HI.  That,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  work  specified  in  Recommendation  II, 
each  student  pursuing  the  Social  Science  Course  shall  elect,  under  the  elective 
system  now  obtaining  in  both  Arts  and  Sciences,  courses  of  combined  credit  value 
sufficient  to  make  his  total  of  earned  college  credits  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

IV.  That  the  degree  to  be  granted  for  the  proposed  Social  Science  Course  be 
Bachelor  of  Social  Science,  if  such  degree  may  be  legally  granted.  If,  however,  this 
should  not  be  at  present  legally  possible,  the  Faculty  request  first  that  appropriate 
action  to  remove  this  obstacle  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  and  second,  that  until 
such  obstacle  shall  have  been  removed,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  be 
conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  the  proposed  new  course. 

EXPLANATION   AND    COMMENT 

A.  The  required  work  as  stated  in  Recommendation  II  above  may  be  thus 
arranged  for  a  student  entering  from  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  under  Schedule  A, 
as  printed  on  page  45  of  the  Manual  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York: 


Social  Science 

J 

(st  Year 

Snd  Year 

English 

4 

1 

5 

1 

- 

Foreign  Language 

4 

3 

7 

- 

- 

History 

4 

3 

7 

3 

2 

Mathematics 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

Natural  History 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Chemistry 

3 

3 

6 

- 

- 

Art 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Political  Science 

- 

3 

3 

6 

3 

Philosophy  ^ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Physics 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Pub.  Speaking  ^ 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

Hygiene 

^ 

K 

1 

K 

^ 

171^     173^     35  16J^     151^     32 


^  5  required  credits  in  Philosophy  to  be  taken  in  the  Lower  Junior  Year. 
"^  4  additional  required  credits  in  Public  Speaking  to  be  taken  in  Junior  and 
Senior  years. 
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B.  The  correspondences  and  differences  in  the  three  courses,  Arts  and  Sciences 
as  now  in  the  Register,  and  this  Social  Science  Course,  as  based  on  the  Townsend 
Harris  Hall  curriculum,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Arts  Social  Science  Science 


Enghsh 

6 

6 

6 

Hygiene 

2 

2 

2 

Public  Speaking 

8 

8 

8 

Natural  History 

4 

4 

4 

Chemistry 

6 

6 

6+3 

Mathematics 

0 

4 

13 

Physics 

0 

4 

6 

Language 

14 

7 

7 

2nd  Language 

13 

3rd  Language  or  Comp.  Lit. 

6 

Drawing 

0 

0 

4 

History 

7 

7+5 

7 

Political  Science 

3 

3+9 

3 

Philosophy 

3 

3+6 

3 

Total  72  74  72 

C.     Explanation  of  the  Details  of  the  Proposed  Course. 

The  present  requirements  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Courses  in  English,  Natural 
History,  Hygiene  and  Public  Speaking  are  retained. 

The  proposed  course  in  Mathematics  includes,  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
entrance  courses  in  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  a  course  in  solid 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  one  in  introduction  to  Analytics  and  Calculus. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  last  course  to  explain  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
advanced  mathematics  without  the  detailed  technical  application  needed  for  the 
work  in  science. 

Seven  credits  in  foreign  language  are  required,  but  if  a  student  does  not  offer  a 
modern  language  for  entrance,  three  years  of  a  modern  language  must  be  taken 
in  College. 

The  requirements  in  Chemistry  are  identical  with  the  present  prescribed  work 
in  the  Arts  cour.se. 

In  Physics  a  student  offering  a  year's  High  School  Physics  for  entrance  will  be 
required  to  take  the  lectures  and  recitation  work  in  College  Physics,  two  terms  to 
count  4  credits.  The  student  not  offering  for  entrance  a  year  of  High  School 
Physics  shall  be  required  to  take  two  terms,  6  credits,  of  College  Physics  now 
described  in  the  College  Register  as  Physics  1  and  2. 

The  four  required  courses  for  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  as  planned, 
are: 

Economic  Development  of  the  United  States 

Principles  of  Economics 

Introduction  to  American  Citizenship  and  Government,  and 

Elements  of  Sociology 
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The  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  descriptive,  analj'tic 
presentation  of  the  land,  labor,  capital  and  social  organization  factors  in  the 
United  States. 

The  other  three  courses  are  introductory  courses  to  the  three  natural  divisions 
of  the  work  of  the  pohtical  science  department,  viz.,  Economics  and  Business, 
Government  and  Law,  and  Sociologj^  and  Statistics. 

In  History  the  two  required  courses  are  now  offered  for  the  College  at  large, 
namely : 

'Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  from  800  A.  D.  to  1648.' 
'European  History  since  1648.' 

The.se  courses  are  more  particularly  described  in  the  last  College  Register,  and 
lead  to  elective  courses  in  Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  touched. 

For  this  Social  Science  course  the  Faculty  therefore  recommends  two  additional 
required  courses,  namely: 

Course  III,  one  term,  2  credits.  Subject:  'English  History,  mainh'  since  the 
agp  of  Elizabeth.'  This  subject  to  be  treated  topically,  emphasis  being  laid  on 
such  periods  as  the  'Stuart  Regime.'  'The  Puritan  and  the  Enghsh  Revolution,' 
'The  Age  of  Anne,'  'The  PoKtics  and  the  Wars  of  the  Georges,'  'The  Victorian 
Era,'  etc.  Under  this  head  the  course  of  colonial  expansion  would  be  followed 
out.  The  entire  topic,  also,  would  serve  as  a  background  of  American  history  as 
presented  in  the  next  course. 

Course  IV,  one  term,  3  credits.  Subject:  'American  Colonial  History  to  the 
Close  of  the  Revolution,  1783.'  In  this  period  we  have  the  making  of  America  as 
shown,  first,  in  the  origin  and  character  of  the  original  population;  second,  in 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  pohtical  or  governmental  institution  estabUshed, 
on  which  our  present  local,  state  and  national  systems  largely  re.st;  and  third, 
in  the  reasonableness,  persistence  and  success  of  the  Revolution  of  1776. 

From  this  course  as  a  basis,  the  student  can  proceed  directly  to  the  treatment 
of  our  national  period  in  the  elective  courses  following. 

In  Philosophy,  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Social  Ethics  now  required  of  all 
students,  it  is  recommended  that  a  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  one 
in  General  Psychology,  each  of  3  credits  value,  be  required. 

D.  Reasons  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Required  Course  in  Social  Science  in 
Addition  to  the  Present  Arts  and  Science  Courses  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Years. 

1.  As  at  present  arranged  the  prescribed  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes  is  di\aded  into  the  Arts  and  Science  courses,  while  the  elective  work  of 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  grouped  under  the  three  divisions.  Language  and 
Literature,  Social  Science  and  Natural  Science.  The  prescribed  work  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  courses  prepares  students  primarily  for  the  elective  work  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Natural  Science,  while  there  is  no  pre- 
scribed course  which  prepares  students  especially  for  work  in  the  division  of 
Social  Science.    Thus  the  elective  work  of  the  social  science  division  is  hampered 
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by  the  fact  that  students  in  it  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  it,  nor  do  they  form 
a  homogeneously  trained  group,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  divisions. 

2.  Statistics  gathered  from  the  students  indicate  that  about  27  per  cent,  of 
the  students  expect  to  pursue  work  after  graduation  for  which  the  courses  in  the 
division  of  Social  Science  especially  prepare  them.  In  recent  Senior  classes  about 
50%  of  the  students  have  been  specializing  in  the  work  of  the  Social  Science  Divi- 
sion. 

3.  The  present  arrangement  of  courses  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
has  made  it  difficult  for  students  entering  the  College  from  high  schools,  other 
than  T.  H.  H.,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  prescribed  work  of  the  College. 

In  February  1915,  147  students  entered  the  College  from  the  New  York  City 
high  schools,  offering  143^  units  or  more.  That  is,  these  students  fully  satisfied 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College.  Yet  of  70  of  these  students  who  chose 
the  Science  Course  66  were  required  to  take  courses  in  Mathematics  before  be- 
ginning the  initial  prescribed  college  course  in  Mathematics,  i.  e..  Mathematics  I. 
Of  these  66  students,  17  were  required  to  take  1  course  before  taking  Mathematics 
I.  These  students  would  have  to  take  5  terms  of  College  Mathematics  for  the 
Science  degree.  Eighteen  students  were  required  to  take  2  courses  in  Math- 
ematics before  taking  Mathematics  I.  These  students  would  have  to  take  6 
terms  of  College  Mathematics  for  the  Science  degree. 

Thirty-one  students  were  required  to  take  three  courses  in  Mathematics  before 
taking  Mathematics  I.  These  students  would  have  to  take  7  terms  of  College 
Mathematics  for  the  Science  degree. 

Of  the  69  students  electing  the  Arts  course  16  were  required  to  take  up  pre- 
paratory work  in  Latin.  Of  these  students  1  was  required  to  make  up  Yi  year  of 
work,  5  were  required  to  make  up  1  year's  work  and  10  were  required  to  make  up 
3  years'  work. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above  are  not  cases  of  deficient  students.  All  of  these 
students  had  satisfied  fully  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College.  The 
college  course,  at  present,  in  short,  adapts  itself  only  to  those  students  who  have 
prepared  in  the  classical  languages  or  who  have  taken  a  large  amount  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  high  schools.  Those  students  who  have  prepared  in  modern  lan- 
guages, and  have  satisfied  the  minimum  requirements  in  Mathematics  are  handi- 
capped by  our  present  arrangement  of  courses.  The  proposed  course  in  Social 
Science  will  accommodate  this  class  of  students. 

4.  This  Social  Science  course  will  give  adequate  opportunity,  in  subjects 
presented  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,  to 
get  that  sequence  of  training  which  will  promote  sound  thinking  concerning 
civic,  social  and  business  affairs  of  city,  state  and  nation.  When,  as  is  the  case  in 
important  lines  of  Social  Science  work  at  present,  elementary  courses  cannot  be 
taken  earher  than  the  Junior  year,  opportunity  is  denied  for  consecutive  training 
through  several  years. 

5.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  work  prescribed  for  the  Social  Science  course, 
stated  in  Recommendation  II,  is  well  balanced.  Strong  courses  in  Mathe- 
matics and  in  each  of  the  three  Natural  Sciences  have  been  prescribed ;  the  language 
prescription  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  now  made  in  the  Science  course  require- 
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ments;  and  the  English,  Pubhc  Speaking  and  Hygiene  requirements  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  both  the  Arts  and  the  Science  requirements  at  present.  Com- 
parison with  similar  courses  already  established  in  many  other  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land  will  show  that  the  Social  Science  course,  as  here  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty,  is  an  all  around  course  with  requirements  of  Arts  and 
Science  courses  of  so  substantial  a  nature  that  it  is  primarily  a  cultural  course. 
Of  the  74  credits  required  only  33  credits  are  specified  in  the  Departments  of  the 
Social  Science  division  of  the  College,  the  remaining  41  credits  being  specified  in 
departments  classified  with  the  Language  and  Literature  or  with  the  Natural 
Science  Division. 

6.  The  Surveys  of  the  Civic  and  the  Industrial  possibilities  of  further  service 
by  this  College,  made  by  Faculty  committees  during  the  past  year,  diagram  the 
needs  for  such  a  course  as  this  Social  Science  course,  emphasizing  civic  and 
industrial  service  topics. 

7.  New  York  City  is  now  possibly  the  greatest  financial,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial city  in  the  world.  Its  civic  and  social  and  business  problems  are  corre- 
spondingly complex.  It  has  unusual  need  for  trained  service.  A  plain  obligation 
seems,  therefore,  to  rest  upon  this  College  of  the  greatest  city  to  offer  a  general 
collegiate  course  which  affords  reasonable  opportunity  for  students  to  get  sequen- 
tial training  preparatory  for  public  service  or  social  service  or  business  careers. 

8.  The  Social  Science  course  here  recommended  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
traditional  intent  of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  offer  courses  which 
should  wisely  combine  the  cultural  and  the  practical.  The  earliest  archives  of  the 
College  emphasize  desirability  of  practical  courses.  The  long-time  high  emphasis 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics  made  in  the  Science  course  of  the  College  has  been 
primarily  justifiable  through  its  value  to  students  intending  to  speciahze  later  for 
practical  scientific  service  careers.  The  College  established  a  commercial  course 
in  the  eighties.  This  course  was,  unfortunately,  abandoned  later.  Had  it  been 
retained  and  strengthened,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  might  have  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  special  training  for  public  and  for  business  serv- 
ice, just  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  put  high  emphasis  upon  Natural 
Science  and  upon  training  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

9.  The  American  development  of  higher  education  for  public  service  and  for 
business  careers  began  with  the  establishment  of  a  special  school  for  such  train- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty-five  years  ago.  Other  colleges  and 
universities  followed  this  lead.  Many  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
land  have  had  such  courses  for  more  than  ten  years.  In  this  matter  it  appears 
that  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  although  it  is  the  free  college  of  the 
American  city  of  greatest  civic  and  business  opportunities,  has  been  laggard  in  its 
development.  To  establish  this  Social  Science  course,  then,  so  far  from  being  in  any 
degree  a  novel  experiment,  will  be  simply  to  oflfer  at  New  York  City's  College  for 
men  a  type  of  opportunity  widely  offered  in  other  colleges  and  universities  through 
out  America  for  many  years.  Notable  among  the  other  institutions  which  have 
courses  putting  emphasis  upon  civic  and  commercial  subjects  are  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dartmouth  College,  University  of  Illinois,  Ohio  State  University,  University  of 
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Wisconsin,  University  of  Denver,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Northwestern  University,  New  York  University  and  Cornell  University. 

10.  The  idea  that  colleges  and  universities  situated  in  cities  should  meet 
seriously  the  cities'  needs  for  trained  service  has  become  so  prevalent  that  it  led 
to  the  formation  in  November,  1914,  of  a  national  Association  of  Urban  Universi- 
ties. The  high  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  develop  ways  and  means  whereby  its 
member  institutions  can  be  of  greater  service  to  their  cities  both  directly,  through 
aid  of  the  faculty  members  and  use  of  the  college  equipment  in  city  service  and, 
indirectly,   through  training  of  students  for  public  service  and  business  careers. 

This  Association  includes  both  public  and  private  institutions  situated  in  cities. 
From  a  charter  Hst  of  sixteen  members,  including  this  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  it  has  grown  in  little  over  a  year  to  a  membership  of  thirty-one.  It  now 
includes  nearly  all  of  the  important  American  colleges  and  universities  situated  in 
sizeable  cities. 

At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  this  Association  in  November,  1915,  President 
Mezes  and  Professor  Robinson  of  our  Faculty  were  elected  to  be  respectively 
the  President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  Association  for  the  current  year. 
This  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  to  be  the  host  of  this  Association  during 
its  annual  meeting  next  fall.  This  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the 
city  colleges  of  America  are  looking  to  this  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  for 
wise  leadership  in  lines  of  special  preparation  for  service  in  city  life,  lay  and  official. 

11.  College  entrance  and  college  enrollment  figures  show  this  to  be  a  good 
time  to  install  a  new  course.  For  a  number  of  years  both  of  these  sets  of  figures 
have  recorded  steady  and  rapid  increases.  This  indicates  that  there  will  be  a 
large  body  of  students  to  make  the  choice  among  the  three  courses,  making  it 
possible  for  a  considerable  number  of  students  to  choose  the  Social  Science  course 
without  objectionably  depleting  the  number  electing  the  other  courses. 

The  College  enrollment  and  college  entrance  statistics  for  the  past  five  years 
follow : 

Year  and  Term  Total  College  Enrollment    Total  Entering  Class 

1911  September 

1912  February 
September 

1913  February 
September 

1914  February 
September 

1915  February 
September 

1916  February 

Signed  for  the  Harmonizing  Committee 
commissioned  by  the  Faculty  to  formulate 
this  report  and  to  state  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Social  Science  Course. 
Walter  E.  Clark. 

The  course  described  above  was  approved  by  the  Board,  May  31. 
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DE  MORTUIS 

Adolphus  Henry  Stoiber,  '72,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  died  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  March  10th,  1916.  Mr.  Stoiber's  undergraduate 
record  was  high.  He  took  the  Ward  Medal  in  Hygiene  in  1869, 
the  Riggs  Essay  Medal  in  both  his  Junior  and  his  Senior  year,  and 
the  first  Kelly  Debate  Medal  in  his  Senior  j^ear.  Pie  was  also 
chosen  as  a  Junior  Exhibitor  of  his  Class  and  was  First  Disserta- 
tionist  at  Commencement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phrenocosmian 
Society,  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  and  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  As  a 
Fellow,  he  taught  in  the  College,  principally  in  the  Department 
of  German,  in  '72  and  '73.  He  took  his  degree  in  law  at  Columbia 
Law  School  in  '74.  For  the  next  two  years  he  did  post-graduate 
work  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin  and  at 
La  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in 
1875,  and  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Van  Schaick,  Gillender 
and  Stoiber.  He  wrote  The  Establishment  of  an  International  Tribu- 
nal in  1876,  which  went  to  its  second  edition  in  1881.  He  was  a 
very  diligent  practitioner;  and  the  writer  remembers  Mr.  Stoiber 
telling  him  that  he  had  enjoyed  being  down  town  on  the  day  of  the 
memorable  'blizzard'  in  March,  1888,  because  it  had  enabled  him 
to  have  a  whole  day  of  uninterrupted  work  at  his  office.  His 
success  at  the  bar  enabled  him  to  retire  after  comparatively  few 
years  of  practice  and  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  culture,  so 
that  the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  abroad.  While 
in  New  York  his  clubs  were  the  Reform,  Lawyers,  and  D.  K.  E. 
In  Paris  he  was  a  governor  of  the  American  Club,  and  a  Director 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  of  important  committees,  especially  on  international 
law  and  relations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  he  removed 
from  Paris  to  Lausanne,  where  he  was  very  active  in  charity  and 
in  care  of  the  wounded  and  refugees. 

During  his  absence  abroad,  Mr.  Stoiber  never  lost  interest  in 
his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  prompt  and  generous  in  contributions  to 
the  various  Alumni  projects  and  he  wrote  many  long  and  enthu- 
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siastic  letters,  always  urging  that  the  Alumni  should  do  more  to 
show  their  gratitude  to  the  City  and  to  justify  the  City's  investment 
in  educating  them. 

He  took  great  pride  in  President  Finley's  popularity  and  success 
in  Paris  as  a  Hyde  Lecturer  at  La  Sorbonne  and  as  a  speaker  at 
the  American  Dinner  in  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals, 
of  sincere  conscientiousness,  and  of  most  dignified  and  courtly 
manner.  A  loyal  and  grateful  alumnus,  a  faithful  and  generous 
friend,  his  life  and  his  culture  did  honor  to  the  College,  and  his 
death  is  a  distinct  loss  both  to  the  Associate  Alumni  and  to  his 
many  warm  and  admiring  friends. 

Richard  Stein,  '80,  died  April  25th,  1916,  of  apoplexy  while 
reading  a  paper  before  the  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Stein  was  apparently  in  the 
best  of  health  when  he  ascended  the  rostrum,  shortly  after  10 
o'clock.  He  had  been  reading  possibly  for  fifteen  minutes  when  he 
suddenly  let  go  his  hold  on  the  desk  before  him  and  fell  backward. 
The  thirty  physicians  present  gathered  around  him.  Several  applied 
artificial  respiration  and  powerful  heart  stimulants  were  used,  but 
death  had  been  instantaneous,  for  all  their  efforts  failed  to  bring  a 
trace  of  life.  Dr.  Stein  was  born  April  28th,  1862,  in  Bohemia.  He 
attended  a  primary  school  in  Austria,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  emi- 
grated with  his  parents  to  the  United  States.  He  attended  the 
De  La  Salle  Listitute,  and  was  graduated  from  the  College  in 
the  Class  of  '80.  He  studied  medicine  two  years  in  Wuerzburg  and 
two  and  a  half  years  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  from  which  he 
received  his  M.D.  in  1884.  He  continued  his  medical  studies  at 
Vienna,  Munich  and  Liepzig.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Dr.  L  Adler  and  became  visiting  physician  to  the  German 
and  Lebanon  Hospitals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Pathological  Society,  and  the  Metropohtan  Medical 
Society.  This  society  he  was  addressing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Stein  published  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  American  and 
European  medical  journals,  and  had  made  a  number  of  contributions 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  under  the  name  of  'Practitioner'. 
In  1896  he  married  Miss  Sophie  Sykes,  who  survives  him. 
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Arthur  T.  Hanson,  '98,  died  March  28th  at  his  residence,  55 
Adams  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Public 
School  24,  Manhattan.  He  was  born  at  Cobbleskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1880, 
of  Dutch  and  English-Colonial  ancestry.  He  was  graduated  from 
P.S.  89,  Manhattan,  and  entered  the  Classical  Course  at  the  College 
in  1893.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternitj^,  and 
became  an  honor-man.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  the  recording 
secretary  of  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1902  he  did  distinguished  work  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Harvard  University.  In  190-4  he  began  the  study  of  law 
and  his  high  standing  in  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
won  for  him  a  scholarship  for  the  second  year.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1905,  but  continued  to  teach.  His  favorite  subject 
was  history.  In  1909  he  married  Miss  Ewyima  Evans,  who  survives 
him  with  two  children. 

Oliver  M.  Arkenburgh,  '67,  died  April  12th,  1916  at  his  home,  233 
West  107th  Street,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  was  born  in  this  city,  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  H.  Arkenburgh.  Father  and  son  were 
business  partners,  but  the  latter  in  recent  years  became  interested 
in  real  estate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity  and  was  a  veteran  of  Company 
A,  7th  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  son 
and  one  daughter. 

Abraham  H.  Van  Vleck,  '63,  son  of  Katharine  Bartholomew  and 
Abraham  K.  Van  Vleck,  died  ]May  8th  at  his  late  residence,  7  West 
16th  Street.  He  was  in  his  73rd  year.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Church  of  Ascension  on  Wednesday,  May  10th. 

Clement  Lyndon  Despard,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '72,  died 
recently  at  his  home,  49  West  57th  Street.  He  was  the  founder  and 
head  of  the  firm  of  Despard  &  Company  and  was  very  active  in 
marine  and  insurance  circles.  He  attended  the  College  in  the  in- 
troductory class. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Jerome  Frank,  '94,  and 
of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Haffner,  '93. 
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REV.   JOSEPH   ANDERSON,    D.D. 

MEMORIAL  BY  EVERETT  P.  WHEELER 

My  old  friend,  Joseph  Anderson,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1836.  His  parents  brought  him  to  this  country  in  1842.  He 
graduated  at  the  City  College,  valedictorian  of  his  class, ^ 
in  1854  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1857. 
He  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  in  the  same  year.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Ministry  in 
1858  and  became  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  The  following  year  he  married  Anna  Sands 
Gildersleeve,  of  New  York.  From  Stamford  he  became 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Norwalk  and  in  1865  became 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Waterbury.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  Connecticut  and  by  the  charter  of 
Yale  College  the  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  that  town 
becomes  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  University. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  for  many  years,  and  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Corporation  who  was  not  a  graduate  of 
Yale.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Congregational 
Association  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  that  state.  They  sent  him  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Congregational  Council  in 
London  in  1891. 

He  was  for  twenty  years  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Bible  Society  and  for  twenty  years  Director  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  religious  activity,  to  which  he  gave 
his  heart  and  his  first  thought,  he  maintained  his  interest  in 
civic  matters  and  was  a  leading  and  most  useful  citizen  of 
the  great  manufacturing  city  in  which  his  parish  lay.  Inci- 
dentally  he   made   a   special   study   of   the   languages   and 

*  He  won  medals  in  Chemistry  and  in  Law. 
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antiquities  of  the  American  Indians,  He  published  many 
addresses,  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of  them  on  social 
subjects,  some  on  the  local  history  of  Waterbury.  In  1905 
he  retired  from  the  active  work  of  his  parish  and  went  to 
live  at  Woodmont,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  But  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the  people  of  Wood- 
mont made  him  Warden  of  their  borough,  which  office  he 
held  for  five  years. 

Anderson  was  a  man  of  tall  and  commanding  figure,  black 
hair,  keen  eye.  His  genial  smile  and  cordial  manner  were 
always  a  delight.  He  took  the  business  of  his  life  very  seri- 
ously and  yet  he  was  always  full  of  good  humor,  in  short,  a 
delightful  companion  and  staunch  friend.  His  voice  was 
melodious  and  sonorous.  It  was  a  delight  to  listen  to  his 
public  addresses.  Many  of  the  college  corps  of  instructors 
and  students  will  remember  his  baccalaureate,  delivered  in 
February,  1914. 

Anderson  maintained  his  vigor  of  mind  and  largely  his 
vigor  of  body  to  the  last.  When  he  had  fulfilled  the  allotted 
term  of  four  score  years,  he  went  to  a  conference  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  There  he  was 
attacked  by  his  last  illness  and  he  died  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  August  18,  1916.  His  was  one  of  those  sym- 
pathetic characters,  complete  and  beautiful  in  body,  mind 
and  spirit,  which  the  Greeks  loved  and  which  in  these  days 
of  specialization  are  rare  indeed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Alumni  it  was  customary  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  annually,  at  which  an  oration  and  poem  were 
delivered.  We  had  for  our  emblem  a  wreath  of  intermingled 
fruit  and  flowers.  Our  motto  was  fructus  et  folia.  The  first 
of  these  meetings  was  held,  if  I  remember  rightl}^,  in  1856, 
and  the  address  was  delivered  by  Ogden  Hoffman,  who  was 
then  one  of  New  York's  most  eloquent  lawyers.  In  1866, 
just  after  the  war,  Anderson  was  asked  to  read  the  poem 
at  our  meeting  of  that  year.     I  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
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orator  of  that  occasion.  I  remember  well  the  delight  with 
which  we  listened  to  our  friend,  Joe  Anderson.  I  am  sure  the 
Alumni  will  be  interested  to  read  the  prologue  to  this  poem. 
It  expressed  fifty  years  ago  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts. 

The  summer  days  go  gently  by: 
No  cry  of  pain  ascends  the  sky, 
Nor  smoke  of  fields  where  brave  men  die. 

A  sabbath  stillness  fills  the  air; 

The  woods  are  green,  the  heaven  is  fair. 

The  smile  of  God  is  everywhere. 

But  o'er  the  hills  a  haze  is  spread, 
Reminding  us  of  summers  fled. 
Reminding  us  of  comrades  dead. 

On  bloody  battle  plains  they  fell, 

On  mountain  top,  in  pathless  dell: 

Their  task  was  great — -they  wrought  it  well. 

And  we  who  come,  in  summer  days, 
To  tread  again  the  well-known  ways — 
Ah,  how  can  we  withhold  our  praise? 

But  these  were  few,  and  they  who  died 

Are  many — sleeping  side  by  side! 

Their  names  are  gone,  their  works  abide. 

We  praise  them:  but  how  great  the  life 
Behind  the  veil!  how  deep,  how  rife 
With  marvels  of  a  hidden  strife! 

That  veil  we  cannot  rend,  to  read, 
As  in  full  day,  how  God  doth  lead 
His  chosen  and  supply  their  need; 

But  sometimes  when  a  ray  strikes  through, 
We  see  how  all  the  victory  grew. 
And  learn  again  that  God  is  true. 

'Tis  thus  we  read  the  past,  to-night: 
We  look — His  meaning  comes  to  light. 
And  all  the  future  spreads  more  bright. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler 


IN  MEMORIAM:  JOHN  GRAEFF  BARTON 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ANDERSON  '54 

Read  at  the  tiventy-fijth  anniversary  of  the  Phrcnocosmian  Society,  May  25,  1877 

Forth  from  a  Present  rich  in  strange  surprises, 
Across  the  breadth  of  fi.ve-and-twenty  years, 
We  gaze  to-night  with  eyes  undimmed  by  tears. 

And  on  our  vision  the  great  Past  arises. 

It  is  not  far,  that  Past;  for  we  who  then 
Made  Alma  Mater  vocal  with  our  gladness. 
Have  not  exchanged  youth's  joy  for  age's  sadness, 

Nor  ceased  to  feel  that  we  are  yet  young  men. 

Still  do  our  pulses  bound,  our  full  veins  tingle 

With  the  quick  fire  of  youth.    And  yet  those  days, 
How  far  they  seem,  and  dim!  and  through  the  haze 

Forms  of  the  living  and  the  dead  commingle. 

Strong  men,  whose  tide  of  strength  has  ebbed  away; 
Frolicsome  boys,  who  must  be  boys  forever 
In  that  far  country  where  old  age  comes  never. 

And  those  whose  fame  is  at  its  noon  to-day; — 

We  see  them  all,  crowding  the  busy  places. 
Pacing  the  halls  where  other  feet  now  stand. 
When  Memory  calls  the  roll,  from  that  good  land. 

The  Past,  how  swift  they  gather — dear  old  faces! 

Among  the  dead  of  that  great  company 

Are  men  whose  wisdom  fed,  whose  goodness  blest  us; 
Who  pointed  us  our  path,  then  onward  pressed  us 

With  spur  of  pride  and  hope  of  things  to  be. 

Ross,  Duggan,  Owen,  Webster — thus  we  name  them, 
As  one  by  one  they  left  the  well-known  ways. 
To  dwell  above  the  reach  of  those  who  praise. 

And  far  beyond  the  sting  of  those  who  blame  them. 

And  now  to  these  we  join  another  name — 

Name  of  a  man  whose  joy  'twas  not  to  guide  us 
By  walking  far  before,  but  close  beside  us; 

Master  and  friend  at  once,  and  ever  the  same. 
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BARTON,  the  faithful!    Shedding  calmness  o'er  us, 

He  comes  to-night,  as  in  that  autumn  day 

When  first  he  stood,  with  weighty  j'ea  and  nay, 
Erect  and  strong  and  self-restrained  before  us. 

The  tall  and  stately  form;  eyes  quick  with  thought; 

Face  like  an  ancient  minstrel's,  dark  with  feeling; 

Manner  and  voice  the  mingled  traits  revealing 
Of  man's  and  woman's  nature  finely  wrought; — 

'Tis  thus  I  see  him,  gleaming  in  the  distance; 

Thus  haloed  in  my  boyish  thought  he  stands. 

When  I  would  paint  him.  Memory  holds  my  hands, 
And  draws  the  outline  so,  with  sweet  insistence. 

Who  can  forget  that  Hall  of  Silence  where 

He  waited  for  us,  clothed  in  kind  precision? 

Who  can  forget  the  swift-discerning  vision 
Which  pierced  the  shams  of  all  pretenders  there? 

Who  can  forget  the  method  of  his  speaking — 

The  shapely  words  of  a  well-ordered  mind? 

The  close  distinctions  cunningly  designed 
To  guide  the  steps  of  youth  for  wisdom  seeking? 

His  manner  thoughtful,  reverent  and  reserved, 

Melting  to  tender  speech  and  kind  demeanor; 

His  velvet}'^  rebuke,  than  sharp  sword  keener. 
And  thrust  home  with  an  aim  that  never  swerved. 

Opinions  positive,  orthodox  conclusions 

Long  since  established  beyond  all  appeal; 

The  new  philosophies  with  quiet  zeal 
Trodden  beneath  his  feet  as  dire  delusions. 

And  yet  how  careful  he,  that  no  sharp  word, 

From  his  unguarded  lips  some  moment  breaking, 
Should  stir  a  sensitive  spirit  into  aching. 

Or  silence  combatant  not  fully  heard! 

Strong  passions,  held  within  the  close  embraces 

Of  a  well-trained  and  consecrated  will; 

A  purpose  saying  to  the  flesh,  Be  still! 
Yet  filling  all  the  life  with  subtle  graces. 

A  good  man,  careful  never  to  transgress, 

Cherishing  conscience  as  a  priceless  treasure; 

A  wise  man,  in  his  wisdom  finding  pleasure. 
And  in  beneficent  deeds  the  best  success. 
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Thus  I  recall  him;  thus  you,  too,  have  found  him, 
I  doubt  not;  you,  who  through  the  changing  years 
Have  walked  beside  him,  knowing  his  hopes  and  fears, 

Watching  the  net  which  Destiny  wove  around  him. 

Through  all  the  changing  years,  with  head  and  heart 
He  labored  on,  fulfilling  every  duty — 
Eager  for  knowledge  and  high  thought  and  beauty, 

But  eager  most  of  all  to  do  his  part. 

A  loyal  soul,  who  took  delight  in  living — 

He  should  have  walked  in  sunshine  all  the  way. 
But  clouds  came  down  about  him,  and  his  day 

Was  changed  to  night,  his  joy  to  silent  grieving. 

In  these  spring  days,  when  nature  throbs  again 
From  sea  to  sea  with  all  the  summer's  promise; 
Oh,  strange  and  sad  to  think  of  him  gone  from  us, 

And  treading  nevermore  the  paths  of  men! 

Dead!  but  he  still  lives  on.    The  silent  forces 
Stirred  by  his  quickening  touch  to  vigorous  life, 
Shall  work  unhindered  in  the  world's  long  strife, 

As  stars  unchecked  pursue  their  heavenly  courses. 

You  recognize  to-night  the  help  he  brings; 

The  touch  of  years  ago  you  feel  upon  you. 

You  bless  him  for  the  skill  by  which  he  won  you 
First  to  himself  and  then  to  noble  things. 

Dead!  but  thou  livest  on!    O  great  believer. 

What  child-like  faith  was  thine,  while  walking  here! 
To  thee  the  unseen  realm  was  ever  near. 

And  Hope  to  thee  was  not  the  arch-deceiver. 

And  we,  in  these  spring  days,  when  men  are  brave 
And  children  glad — when  happy  lairds  are  singing. 
And  Sabbath-bells  with  heaven's  own  music  ringing — 

We  cannot  leave  thee  to  the  silent  grave! 

Live  on,  O  friend — from  discord,  shame  and  sorrow 
Rescued  forever,  dwelling  with  the  just. 
Live  on,  O  master;  thou  art  more  than  dust. 

And  we  shall  meet  thee  in  the  great  To-morrow. 


?9 
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We  meet — we  part;  and  know  not  when, 
Amidst  the  busy  world  of  men. 
Our  winding  paths  shall  cross  again. 

It  may  be  never!    Yet  the  tie 

Which  bound  us  in  the  days  gone  by — 

The  love  fraternal — cannot  die. 

The  parting  hour  brings  fond  regret; 
But  the  old  friendship  holds  us  yet. 
We  change;  but  we  can  ne'er  forget. 


Joseph  Anderson,  '54. 


THE  ANTI-PEDANT  AND  THE  RADICAL^ 

When  the  poet  Horace,  singing  of  his  Lalage,  strayed 
beyond  the  hmits  of  his  Sabine  farm,  he  met,  3'ou  remember, 
a  wolf  for  his  temerity.  A  venture  into  the  field  of  radicalism 
by  one  whose  proper  preserve  is  classical  philology  may 
seem  exposed  to  a  similar  risk.  But  Horace  was  saved  by 
the  innocence  of  his  intentions,  and  that  encourages  me.  The 
present  paper  is  frankly  a  discussion  of  some  aspects  of 
radicalism  by  one  whose  professional  obsessions  have  largely 
to  do  with  words. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  current  idea  of  the  word  radical 
calls  for  an  overhauling;  and  there  are  some  signs  of  readiness 
for  it, — even  in  college  circles,  where  recently  an  under- 
graduate publication  was  issued  for  the  express  purpose  of 
poking  fun  at  radicalism  as  the  students  see  it. 

What  is  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term?  When  a 
sober  citizen  deprecates  a  scheme  as  "too  radical"  for  him, 
what  does  he  mean?  You  take  up  a  recent  review  of  a  book 
about  a  popular  statesman  and  you  read:  "His  opinions, 
regarded  by  many  as  radical  and  by  some  even  as  revolu- 
tionary, were  carefully  considered  for  many  years  before 
they  found  expression."  Evidently  radicalism  and  careful 
thought  are  somehow  contrasted  in  this  writer's  mind.  A 
momentarily  prominent  politician  is  quoted  in  a  newspaper 
interview  as  expressing  some  opinions  commonly  thought  to 
be  demagogic  and  certainly  intended  to  be  novel,  and  he 
asks,  "Would  I  be  too  radical  if  I  should  say"  so  and  so, 
clearly  implying  that  a  thing  is  radical  in  proportion  as  it  is 
startling.  There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  examples.  The 
radical  in  general  is  taken  to  be  a  rash  person;  if  he  is  one 

^Address  delivered  before  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
meeting  held  June  21,  1916. 
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who  outrages  a  good  many  people's  feelings,  he  is  all  the 
better  as  a  specimen  of  the  type. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  in  presence  of  some  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  radical  cult  one  is  prompted 
to  ask  the  question, — Is  he  a  real  radical,  or  is  he  only  trying 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  radical?  And  on  the  whole  I  think  we 
shall  conclude,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  the  root-searching  sense 
of  the  word,  that  the  greater  part  of  what  passes  for  radi- 
calism simply  isn't  radical  enough. 

How  often  we  are  compelled  to  discount  individual  claims 
in  this  respect.  One  man  whom  we  know,  perhaps,  has  a 
social  prejudice  one  way  or  another  which  actually  prevents 
his  being  radical  but  gives  him  notably  the  air  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  so.  One  of  our  alleged  radicals  is  chronically 
the  victim  of  personal  discontent,  which  colors  all  his  opinions 
of  the  social  universe.  Several  of  them  have  fixed  ideas  as 
to  social  remedies,  which  are  about  as  radical  as  the  efforts 
of  Mohammed  II's  followers  to  abolish  classic  art  by  smash- 
ing the  noses  of  antique  statues.  Many  of  our  friends  are 
temperamentally  fond  of  change,  a  characteristic  not  with- 
out its  dangers.  Many  of  them  are  in  love  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  shocking  the  natives, — epater  le  bourgeois  is  the 
familiar  Latin  Quarter  phrase  for  it;  this  too  is  a  matter  of 
temperament:  it  is  anything  but  essentially  radical. 

The  popular  confusion  of  radicalism  with  destructive 
innovation  is  due  to  several  causes;  but  what  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  is,  in  fact,  very  generally  an  effect  of  disposition 
rather  than  of  reason.  Something  like  it  is  the  temperament- 
al characteristic  which  I  venture  to  call  anti-pedantry,  and 
this  is  a  trait  in  human  nature  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
digress  for  a  few  minutes,  offering  it  for  both  an  analogy  and 
an  explanation. 

Most  people  invariably  grow  supercilious  when  they  use 
the  word  pedantic.  There  is  only  one  tone  in  which  they 
can  speak  of  the  pedant.     We  need  not  stop  to  define  him. 
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Pedantry  has  always  been  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  the  com- 
monest of  fallacies  is  to  assume  that  the  opposite  of  a  term 
of  reproach  is  one  of  commendation.  Pedantry  and  its 
counterpart  have  more  in  common  than  is  superficially 
apparent. 

Everybody — scarcely  excepting  the  pedant  himself — is 
agreed  in  disliking  the  pedantic  attitude,  but  there  are 
people  whom  it  disturbs  to  excess.  Their  reaction  more 
than  expresses  their  disapproval:  it  tends  to  become  positive 
rather  than  negative  and  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  self- 
assertive  program.  Surely  it  would  surprise  some  of  those 
who  react  with  such  eager  regularity  against  the  conventional 
types  of  pedantry,  to  realize  how  essentially  pedantic  is  the 
stiffness  of  their  anti-pedantrj^ — just  as  the  anti-snob  has 
often  a  highly  developed  snobbishness  of  his  own.  We 
must  hope  not  to  forget  the  classic  occasion  when  Diogenes 
came  uninvited  with  muddy  feet  into  Plato's  well  carpeted 
house,  saying,  "Thus  I  trample  on  your  pride,  0  Plato," 
and  was  greeted  with  Plato's  urbane  reply,  "But  with  still 
greater  pride,  0  Diogenes." 

The  pedant  reveals  himself  in  many  different  fields  of 
learning,  and  occasionally  outside  of  them  all;  his  most 
obvious  field,  of  course,  is  language.  Distaste  for  the  con- 
scientious precisian  whose  chief  preoccupation  is  the  in- 
hibiting dread  of  a  grammatical  slip  or  a  lapse  of  pronuncia- 
tion, is  amost  as  extensive  as  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
social  victims.  Nobody  need  fear  that  anybody  is  defending 
him.  But  there  is  a  class  even  of  scholars,  occasionally 
highly  distinguished,  charged,  it  may  be,  with  something 
like  the  innate  spirit  of  revolt,  or  perhaps  only  with  the  more 
democratic  instinct  for  being  well  up  with  the  procession, 
who  seem  to  get  a  quite  disproportionate  pleasure  in  attack- 
ing him.  Their  chief  academic  delight,  if  they  happen  to 
belong  to  the  academic  world,  is  the  praise  of  the  unacademic 
point  of  view.    They  love  to  justify  as  well  as  to  explain  the 
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linguistic  tendencies  of  the  illiterate,  even  when  these  con- 
travene the  logic  which  scholars  should  be  bound — if  there 
were  a  Hippocratic  oath  of  general  intellectual  integrity — to 
defend;  and  the  high-brow  is  a  pleasant  and  easy  mark. 

Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  standard  usage  is  indeed  settled 
by  the  majority.  The  haphazard  locutions  of  the  street,  if 
they  last  long  enough,  will  win  against  etymology  and  even 
against  logic;  there  is  no  need  of  a  devil's  advocate  to  help 
them.  But  the  logic  of  a  discriminating  minority,  if  it  is 
conscientiously  maintained  in  position,  is  extremely  apt  to 
have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  ephemeral  variations 
that  the  majority  may  oppose  to  it.  Hence  the  dignity  of 
academic  orthodoxy,  and  the  risk,  to  the  scholar,  of  the  anti- 
pedantic  pose.  The  pedant  may  be  a  dull  person;  he  may  be 
over-solicitous  about  petty  details:  he  may  have  a  very 
special  genius  for  untimeliness;  but  in  a  real  sense  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place:  he  is  not  ashamed  to  care  for  what  is 
good  and  proper. 

The  anti-pendant  may  be  what  he  is  because  of  a  real  live- 
liness of  intelligence;  the  commoner  type  of  him  is  but  a 
dreary  imitator  of  it.  The  rare  person,  for  example,  who 
invents  the  slang  phrases  which  furnish  our  daily  staple  of 
conversation,  has  at  least  a  vivacious  mind.  The  millions 
who  quite  unadventurously  use  them  are  generally  duller 
to  listen  to  than  the  person  who  talks  in  excerpts  from  the 
dictionary.  The  man  on  the  street  would  think  it  an  affec- 
tion to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  in  answer  to  a  plain  question; 
but  he  feels  quite  content  to  say  "sure"  or  "nix"  or  "not 
on  your  life,"  as  if  these  were  in  the  least  more  original  with 
him;  and  being  really  more  pretentious,  they  do  not  wear  so 
well  as  the  others.  His  mental  requirements,  however, — 
his  sense  of  humor,  in  a  way — seem  better  suited  by  their 
second-hand  vivacity.  If  his  mind  really  urges  him,  he  leans 
toward  novelty  by  trying  to  force  the  figure  a  step  further; 
"not  on  your  life"   gives  way,   perhaps,   to   "not  on  your 
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picture,"  and  that  is  specialized  to  ''not  on  your  tin-type" 
before  the  formula  is  thrown  over  for  a  phrase  that  flouts 
normality  in  some  other  way.  It  is  true,  his  mental  arsenal  is 
apt  to  contain  few  of  these  phrases  at  any  one  time,  but  that 
doubtless  indicates  the  perfection  of  his  devotion  to  them. 

There  is  a  type  of  person  whom  we  may  call  the  moral 
anti-pedant;  his  natural  bete  noire  is  what  he  calls  hypocrisy. 
And  how  many  are  the  people  who.  without  being  personally 
committed  to  the  Devil,  enhance  his  prestige  by  applauding 
his  point  of  view  because  they  get  bored  with  saints  and  re- 
formers. When  acts  or  policies  are  to  be  accounted  for, 
whether  in  the  behavior  of  individuals  or  the  mixed  motives 
of  nations  entering  a  war,  the  anti-hypocrite  as  a  matter  of 
course  assumes  the  more  selfish  or  discreditable  motive  as 
the  only  'real'  one.    "With  that  he  seems  to  be  content. 

The  anti-pedantic  temper  appears  also  in  a  religious  phase, 
in  which  it  easily  identifies  itself  vdth  the  spirit  of  progress. 
Sometimes  one  wonders  how,  though  it  regards  itself  certainly 
as  the  exponent  of  liberty  against  authority.  Some  of  its 
effects  seem  akin  to  those  of  laziness.  Often  enough  this 
kind  of  'breadth'  maj'  be  identified  with  the  shallow  icono- 
clastic imitation  of  radicalism  which  is  of  all  things  least 
radical.  But  at  bottom  the  anti-pedantic  temper  is  usually  a 
simple  dislike  for  docility.  And  while  it  is  so  far  from  limited 
to  fields  of  ostensible  learning,  it  is  everywhere  much  the  same 
as  may  be  found  in  school. 

Students  in  colleges  have  a  well  known  disesteem  for  the 
'grind.'  though  the  amusing  counterpart  to  his  docile  jnu-- 
suit  of  what  he  supposed  he  came  to  college  for  is  the  equally 
docile  seriousness  with  which  some  of  his  classmates  devote 
themselves  to  the  "extracurricvdar"  affairs  which  in  the 
undergraduate  world  are  so  entirely  respectable.  Two 
generations  ago  a  student  in  a  Xew  England  college  was 
discovered  surreptitiously  studying  his  lessons  with  a  screened 
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lamp  under  his  bed  late  at  night,  so  that  he  might  get  the 
reputation  of  brilliancy  and  seem  never  to  do  any  work.  We 
all  like  an  easy,  dashing  style.  The  would-be  Byronic  age 
lasts  some  of  us  through  life. 

And  it  begins  early.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  small 
boy  who  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  good  little  boy. 
The  familiar  case  of  the  sweet  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  who 
prefers  to  be  known  among  his  outer  colleagues  as  'Dead- 
Shot-Dick'  or  'The  Slugger'  is  only  a  youthful  exemplar  of 
the  anti-pedantic  spirit.  His  preference  indicates  vigor; 
but  it  isn't  what  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be — an  original 
impulse.  It  is  so  constantly  subjected  to  a  juvenile  outlaw 
standard  of  its  own  that  it  becomes  almost  less  original  than 
attachment  to  the  maternal  apron-strings. 

The  person  of  "meticulous"  mind  has  been  denounced  by 
high  authority,  and  we  all  agree.  Yet  the  quality  only 
exaggerates  a  very  deep  differentiation  in  human  nature. 
Some  people  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  careful  in  whatever 
they  do;  some  people  are  obviously  the  contrary.  They 
would  rather  take  the  chance  of  fighting  or  apolog}'  than  to 
take  pains.  Some,  by  w^ay  of  self-justification,  perhaps,  are 
bored  to  derision  by  the  minor  solicitudes  of  their  neighbors. 
One  man  is  disgusted  with  valetudinarian  caution  about 
diet,  for  instance;  he  blatantly  comes  out  with  the  dictum 
that  every  one  should  eat  whatever  he  likes  the  taste  of, 
regardless  of  consequences.  He  may  have  M.  D,  after  his 
name,  but  the  difference  of  temper  is  a  profound  one,  and  it  is 
often  great  enough  to  overcome  all  bias  of  professional  train- 
ing. Then  there  are  germs.  We  have  all  heard  a  good  deal 
about  germs  in  recent  years,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  civilized 
part  of  the  world  has  really  been  a  good  deal  altered  in  con- 
sequence. But  the  man  who  hates  meticulous  care  breaks 
forth  every  now  and  then  with  evidence  that  he  is  bored  with 
the  whole  campaign  of  precaution,  and  if  you  press  him  for  a 
positive  program  he  proves  quite  recklessly  ready  to  give  one. 
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The  principle  goes  far  in  the  domain  of  minor  morals.  One 
may  be  a  pedant,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  composition  of  a  salad 
or  a  cocktail,  or  equally  the  contrary.  In  many  whimsical 
ways  the  convention  of  unconventionality  tends  to  standard- 
ize itself,  however  untrammelled  it  fancies  itself  to  be.  Not 
to  mention  artificial  Bohemias  that  easily  occur  to  mind, 
the  principle  is  fairly  represented  by  that  ostentation  of 
democracy  in  language  already  charged  upon  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  rhetoric  of  modern  advertising  has  largely 
fallen  a  prey  to  it.  It  passes  for  the  intellectual  glad  hand, 
but  it  does  not  always  make  for  gladness  of  mind. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  an  obvious  relation  to  the  human 
aptitude  for  being  bored.  The  dread  of  being  what  we  were 
once  taught  to  call  ''bromidic"  is  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
of  dreads;  we  almost  need  a  respirator  in  its  presence.  For 
doubtless  the  fear  of  the  bromide  is  itself  not  the  least 
bromidic  of  motives;  and  anti-pedantry  is  at  bottom  an 
obviously  simple  phenomenon — the  plain  human  tendency, 
when  a  thing  has  been  run,  vulgarly  speaking,  ''into  the 
ground,''  to  reverse  it  and  run  it  equally  into  the  ground  the 
other  way.  Each  type  of  revolt  establishes  its  own  positive 
standard,  itself  capable  of  being  tamely  followed.  JMost 
people  have  to  be  docile  in  some  way,  whether  they  know  it  cr 
not. 

The  caveat  for  the  anti-pedant  is  that  he  should  be  wary  of 
stiffening  his  reaction  into  a  scheme  of  action.  He  should 
avoid  too  much  enthusiasm  for  a  distinction  that  needs  to  be 
kept  negative  to  retain  its  proper  quality.  It  is  so  easy  to 
become  a  specialist  in  antipathy.  Nonconformity  in  matters 
of  taste  tends  to  crystallize  itself  in  shapes  to  which  its 
partisans  tend  to  conform,  and  the  conformities  demanded 
by  nonconformity  are  quite  as  illiberal  as  those  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Pedantry,  of  course,  defeats  its  own  aims  by 
becoming  odious;  anti-pedantry  sometimes  defeats  its  own 
aimlessness  by  becoming  a  nuisance.     The  risks,  nowadays, 
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seem  to  be  less  in  the  direction  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  an  occasional  ostensi- 
ble radical  I  hope  is  manifest.  I  think  I  have  touched  upon 
one,  at  least,  of  the  sources  of  the  spurious  imitation  of 
radicalism  which  so  commonly  passes  for  the  real  article. 
It  is  a  temperamental  reaction,  without  much  regard  for 
what  the  term  really  means.  How,  then,  is  the  concept  to  be 
corrected? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pedantic  remedy  which  I  am  suggesting  for 
the  anti-pedantic  thing:  but  having  approached  the  subject 
by  way  of  temperament,  why  should  we  not  approach  it  by 
way  of  etymology, — without  admitting  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  to  tie  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  idea? 

When  the  connotations  of  a  word  have  become  confused, 
when  we  find  ourselves  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another, 
the  study  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  one  way  of 
helping  to  restore  it.  When  a  good  word  is  in  danger  of 
losing  its  character,  it  is  like  a  good  tool  losing  its  cutting 
edge;  it  may  well  be  sent  back  for  repairs  to  the  shop  where 
it  was  made.  Jules  Lemaitre  once  paid  a  tribute  to  his 
Latin  education  by  saying  that  it  enabled  him  not  only  to 
keep  words  in  their  true  sense  but  even  sometimes  to  "in- 
vigorate {fortifier)  them  by  bringing  them  into  relation  with 
their  etymological  significance." 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  words  can  often  be 
driven  altogether  back  to  that  etymological  significance. 
Usage  has  a  way  of  taking  the  bits  in  its  teeth.  But  are  you 
to  do  nothing  when  an  expressive  name  has  been  misfitted? 
The  word  radical  isn't  yet  exactly  the  name  of  a  concrete 
thing.  Radicalism  isn't  yet  a  political  party.  The  word  is 
still  more  or  less  a  descriptive  term,  entitled  to  have  its 
meaning  attended  to.  College  men — this,  I  think,  is  quite 
in  the  tradition  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  exhortations — should  be 
willing   to   do   at  least   their  share  in   correcting  prevalent 
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fallacies.  A  perverted  definition  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  such 
fallacies;  though  it  is  the  favorite  error  of  sentimentallj^ 
practical  people — of  whom  there  are  not  a  few — that  words 
do  not  matter.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Words  are  the  shells  of  ideas;  husks,  if  you  please,  but 
while  the  ideas  are  still  in  them  they  have  much  effect  in 
determining  the  shape  of  the  ideas  within.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  do  something  toward  increasing  the  influence 
which  the  real  meaning  of  a  word  has  upon  the  common  use 
of  it,  though  the  force  that  makes  for  precision  in  language  is 
well  known  not  to  be  a  popular  one.  Socrates  was  sentenced 
to  drink  hemlock  because  he  insisted  that  the  Athenians  of 
his  time  should  know  what  they  were  talking  about  and  say 
what  they  meant.  Carelessness  of  definition  is  a  most 
democratic  mental  trait. 

I  hope  you'll  not  suspect  me,  after  all  this,  of  thinking  that 
radicalism  means  etymology,  any  more  than  that  a  radical  is 
a  man  fond  of  radishes.  Nor  is  he,  necessarily,  devoted  only 
to  eradicating  things,  though  that  may  be  a  part  of  his 
function.  It  is  etymologically  manifest,  however,  that  he 
is  a  man  who  goes  to  the  roots  of  things.  If  he  has  a  scheme 
to  construct,  he  bases  it  upon  fundamental  principles.  It 
is  his  chief  characteristic  not  to  care  for  unessential  reasons. 
Is  this  true  of  what  is  popularly  called  radicalism?  Ap- 
parently not. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  radical  seems  to  have  more  to  do 
with  the  violence  than  the  basis  of  his  opinions.  He  urges 
the  new  as  against  the  old,  the  advantage  of  the  people  who 
are  down  as  against  that  of  those  who  are  up;  the  more  his 
plans  are  opposed  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  the  more 
radical  he  is  supposed  to  be.  Radicalism,  familiarly,  is  the 
colloquial  opposite  of  conservatism.  I  question  the  validity 
of  the  antithesis.  Radicalism  is  rightly  contrasted  with 
conventionalism,    with   frivolity,    with   traditionalism,    with 
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the  unintelligence  which  accepts  existing  arrangements 
without  question — with  everything  which  militates  against 
thorough  justice  and  freedom  of  thought.  RadicaHsm, 
briefly,  means  a  method  of  free  thinking  without  any  pre- 
supposition as  to  its  particular  conclusions. 

Sometimes  it  is  worth  while  to  distinguish  between  radi- 
calism in  thought  and  radicalism  in  action.  The  radical  in 
action  is  evidently  the  man  who  acts  upon  what  he  fundamen- 
tally believes  rather  than  in  deference  to  any  other  con- 
sideration whatever.  He  is  not  necessarily  fond  of  change, 
but  when  he  does  make  a  change  he  makes  it  completely 
and  clearly,  not  cutting  the  dog's  tail  off  by  inches  for 
diplomatic  reasons,  but  absolutely,  not  resorting  to  make- 
shift devices  to  save  himself  temporary  trouble.  Radicalism 
in  thought  is  a  more  complicated  matter.  The  radical's 
creed  to  the  best  of  his  understanding  will  be  based  upon 
elemental  principles,  but  what  the  creed  itself  may  be 
depends  upon  his  research.  Socially,  for  instance,  his  first 
tenet  may  be  equality  or  it  may  be  inequality.  The  truth 
is  that  even  the  first  tenet  is  not  a  starting  point.  Radicalism 
starts  with  no  tenets  at  all ;  it  may  end,  or  at  any  rate  it 
might  conceivably  end,  with  assent  to  the  most  commonly 
accepted  doctrine.  A  radical  conservative  is  no  more  a 
contradiction  in  terms  than  a  radical  iconoclast.  To  con- 
fuse radicalism  and  iconoclasm  is  about  as  justifiable  as  in 
literature  to  identify  realism  with  pornography. 

On  its  social  side  radicalism  has  popularly  come  to  stand  for 
a  fairly  well  defined  particular  tendency.  By  an  intellectual 
accident  which  is  easily  understood,  and  by  the  admission  of 
a  sympathy  for  the  under  dog  which  has  no  specially  de- 
serving part  in  the  idea,  it  has  come  to  signify  the  subverting 
of  the  rich  and  well  fed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  hungry. 
But  really  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  thinking  is  the 
more  radical  because  one  feels  it  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Of   course   the   self-satisfaction   that   we   understand   to   be 
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habitual  with  the  rich  and  successful  is  bad  for  radical 
thinking.  But  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  dissatisfaction 
and  bitterness  of  the  unsuccessful,  or  the  sentimentality  of 
some  of  the  tenderhearted.  Few  men  begin  their  logical 
processes  with  as  good  an  aptitude  for  one  conclusion  as  for 
another;  that  has  been  noticed  a  good  deal  lately.  We  all 
like  to  insist  upon  the  things  that  we  like;  but  this  militates 
against  our  taking  a  really  radical  view  of  the  question  in 
hand. 

The  radical  will  face  all  the  facts — not  merely  some  of 
them  to  which  he  is  predisposed,  or  to  which  he  is  indisposed. 
Many  an  ostensible  radical  is  intellectually  the  victim  of  his 
aversions.  He  is,  precisely,  a  reactionary.  The  word 
reaction,  in  natural  science,  I  fancy  we  all  take  in  its  proper 
sense.  But  in  social  and  political  matters  it  has  been  un- 
happily polarized  till  it  means  reaction  in  only  one  direction. 
For  the  moment,  let  us  take  the  word  in  the  broader  sense. 
It  is  really  too  obvious,  that  most  of  the  impulse  to  change 
is  not  direct  from  the  roots  of  things,  not  radical,  at  all,  but  a 
reaction  from  something  that  the  innovator  does  not  like. 
His  house  is  not  erected  freely,  from  the  ground  up,  but  is  a 
distorted  edifice  built  against  or  around  or  away  from  some 
obstruction;  as  we  have  seen  how  much  that  passes  for  the 
antithesis  of  pedantry  is  itself  an  essentially  pedantic  re- 
action against  some  particular  style  of  pedantry. 

Building  from  the  ground  up,  the  true  radical  does  not 
necessarily  reject  a  brick  for  his  structure  because  it  has  been 
used  before.  There  is,  however,  a  prejudice  against  the  old 
bricks;  and  this  prejudice  has  in  modern  times  been  vastly 
supported  in  the  public  mind  by  a  philosophic  idea — though 
there  is  nothing  particularly  modern  about  the  craving  for 
novelty  itself.  But  the  idea  of  human  progress  gives  this 
innate  human  inclination  toward  novelty  an  enormous 
apparent  sanction,  especially  since  evolution  has  become  a 
household  word.     One  doesn't  have  to  go  back  very  far  in 
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history  to  reach  a  time  when  the  contrary  was  the  case.  Of 
course  we  are  not  going  to  deprecate  our  assurance  of  human 
progress,  but  the  idea  has  taken  hold  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion in  a  way  which  renders  us  peculiarly  liable  to  be  un- 
critical in  reference  to  anything  that  is  new,  that  is  announced 
as  the  latest  thing,  le  dernier  cri,  up-to-the-minute. 

We  really  cannot  help  it.  Most  of  us  can't  avoid  feeling  a 
little  superior  to  our  forbears  who  couldn't  telephone  and 
never  saw  an  aeroplane.  A  couple  of  army  subalterns  with  a 
machine  gun,  which  they  didn't  invent,  could  probably  put 
Julius  Caesar's  best  legion  quite  out  of  business,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  strange  if  they  should  feel  somewhat  his  in- 
tellectual superiors  in  so  doing.  An  average  modern  school- 
boy, privileged  to  show  Socrates  the  sights  of  this  town, 
would  undoubtedly  become  rather  patronizing  to  the  old 
gentleman  before  an  hour  was  done, — though  probably 
Socrates  would  cheer  up  and  ask  some  embarrassing  ques- 
tions during  the  second  hour. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  man  on  the  street  is  a  little  too 
ready  to  assume  that  the  past  has  neither  importance  nor 
interest  for  him.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  a  real  radical,  I 
should  say,  has  remarked,  '^  Modern  men  are  afraid  of  the 
past.  It  is  a  record  of  human  achievement,  but  its  other 
face  is  human  defeat."  If  that  is  the  attitude  of  modern 
men,  it  is  like  the  behavior  of  the  pathetic  invalids  who 
don't  want  the  doctor  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  their  own 
ailments.  But  I  think  that  for  the  moment  Mr.  Lippman  was 
taking  people  too  seriously.  They  simply,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  care.  They  are  very  busy  with  the  affairs  of 
the  day,  and  like  the  sequestered  villager  w^ho  neither  know^s 
nor  cares  what  happens  in  the  great  world  outside,  they 
enjoy  the  provincialism  of  up-to-dateness. 

There  is  often  an  irritating  bumptiousness  about  the  dog- 
matic way  in  which  the  self-announced  radical  assumes  the 
right  of  the  new  as  against  the  old — assumes  as  a  static 
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condition  of  his  thinking  the  dogma  that  nothing  else  in 
creation  has  any  right  to  be  'static'  The  genuine  radical 
has  no  especial  reverence  for  what  has  often  been  called  the 
'test  of  time,'  but  still  he  does  recognize  it  as  one  of  the 
various  possible  tests.  He  would  be  willing  to  learn  from 
the  future  if  he  could;  he  does  learn  from  the  past  because 
he  can.  The  principle  of  the  surveyor,  trying  to  get  a  long 
base  line  for  his  triangulations,  makes  the  radical  student  of 
human  life  lengthen  his  lessons  in  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. 

He  is  willing  to  experiment,  but  he  does  not  assume  in 
advance  that  the  result  of  his  experiment  will  relegate  all 
previous  machinery  to  the  scrap-heap.  If  it  does,  he  does 
not  hesitate.  "If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and 
cast  it  from  thee,"  is  good  radical  doctrine;  only  in  such  a 
case  one  wants  to  make  sure.  The  radical  temper  is  not  that 
of  the  familiar  type  of  people  who  assume  that  the  latest 
novelty  is  the  best  because  it  is  the  latest;  who  read,  in 
daily  life,  the  advertisements  with  a  predisposition  to  be 
beguiled  by  every  lure  of  the  advertiser's  art,  and  who  are — 
if  you  will  take  my  word  for  it — at  least  as  far  from  being 
radical  as  the  'hide-bound  conservative'  who  refuses  to  read 
any  advertisements  at  all.  There  are  some  novelties  which 
are  a  nuisance,  and  the  radical  is  a  serious  person. 

In  general  isn't  there  a  fair  probability  that  the  real  radical, 
whether  in  art  or  in  politics  or  religion  or  education,  is  likelier 
to  be  found  among  the  people  not  in  the  contemporary 
movement  than  among  those  who  are  in  it?  I  doubt  if  he 
will  ever  be  gregarious.  He  may  be  one  of  the  ill-natured 
persons  who  sit  on  the  curbstone  and  find  fault  with  the 
procession  as  it  goes  by,  just  as  possibly  as  one  of  the  dramatic 
heroes  who  step  forth  and  denounce  creeds  and  tyrants. 
Either  of  the  two  is  liable  to  have  his  soul  distorted,  and  why 
should  one  be  in  haste  to  get  upon  the  band-wagon  of  popular 
tendency? 
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The  radical  movement  has  been  described  as  the  product 
of  reason  and  sympathy.  I  still  question  the  propriety  of 
counting  sympathj^  in.  Of  course,  radicalism  doesn't  in 
itself  mean  philosophic  detachment,  or  a  judicial  tempera- 
ment, or  impartiality,  or  even  honesty;  but  though  these 
qualities  do  not  belong  in  the  definition  of  it,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  man  to  attain  real  radicalism  without  them.  Sympathy 
has  its  place,  but  not,  I  should  say,  as  a  component  part  of 
this  idea.  It  is  a  diverting  element,  as  antipathy  is.  There 
must  be  a  motive  in  a  movement,  but  for  this  I  should  prefer 
to  find  it  a  passion  for  fair  play.  The  other  thing,  as  an 
element  in  an  active  propaganda,  too  easily  degenerates 
into  backing  up  one's  friends.  I  suspect  that  real  radicalism 
is  altogether  free  from  what  is  called  class  loyalty. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  democracy  is  too  reluctant  to 
take  the  advice  of  men  whom  it  does  not  like.  A  radical  will 
not  judge  a  proposition  by  the  shape  of  the  face  of  the  man 
who  makes  it,  nor  by  the  thrill  in  his  voice,  nor  his  mode  of 
life,  nor  any  other  accidental  consideration.  As  a  politician 
the  radical  may  have  his  ear  to  the  ground,  but  it  will  be  to 
get  facts,  not  impulses.  In  the  legislature,  for  instance,  he 
will  not  be  for  or  against  a  proposed  measure  because  any- 
body's organization  or  anybody's  influence  is  for  or  against  it. 
He  will  decide  according  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right 
reason,  regardless  of  any  adventitious  motive,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  will  ever  carry  his  purpose  by  means  of  a  'joker'  in  a 
legislative  bill.  He  is  willing  to  go  the  length  of  his  logic, 
caring  more  for  consistency  than  for  company.  He  not  only  is 
not  ethically  a  hypocrite:  he  is  not  intellectually  a  refugee. 
He  will  do  a  quixotic  thing  for  an  ideal.  Though  current 
fancy  would  make  him  out  an  impulsive  iconoclast,  the  radi- 
cal is  in  fact  a  hard-headed  idealist.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
a  theory  upon  which  to  base  his  action.  He  never  loses  sight 
of  the  underlying  principle. 
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The  word  "theoretical"  ought  to  be  a  term  of  honor  in- 
stead of  patronizing  contrast  with  ''practical."  Obviously, 
if  you  stop  to  think,  a  correct  theory  will  conform  to  the 
facts  involved, — not  merely  a  part  of  the  facts  but  all  of 
them.  What  is  theoretically  true  is  really  true,  practically 
if  practice  is  in  question.  Manifestly  the  sneer  that  goes  with 
the  word  is  due  only  to  inadequate  theory,  inadequate  be- 
cause it  takes  into  account  only  a  part  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  danger  of  the  half-baked  radical  is  of  an  excessive 
simplification  of  his  problem,  whatever  that  may  be.  In 
his  efforts  to  be  elemental,  he  is  too  often  elementary.  Some- 
times this  means  one-sidedness;  sometimes  it  means  super- 
ficiality.    In  either  case,  his  radicalism  is  insufficient. 

In  considering  the  conditions  of  human  labor,  for  instance, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  president  who  sits  in  the  directors' 
meeting  or  that  of  the  man  with  a  pick-axe  digging  in  the 
ground,  it  is  radical  to  consider  primarily  the  function  which 
the  worker  fulfils  in  the  world,  and  secondarily  the  incidental 
conditions  of  comfort  and  reward  which  especially  concern 
the  worker  personally.  The  employer's  breach  of  radicalism 
is  the  idea  that  the  worker's  function  is  to  make  a  profit  for 
him.  The  worker's  breach  of  radicalism  is  the  idea  that  the 
job  exists  for  the  purpose  of  securing  him  his  wages  or  his 
salary.  Sympathetic  persons,  according  to  their  affinities, 
often  allow  their  view  of  one  part  or  the  other  of  these  facts 
to  be  obfuscated;  but  jobs  are  really  organized  to  get  needed 
work  done.  The  worker,  as  a  worker,  is  radical  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  absorbed  in  doing  his  work  well. 

With  reference  to  the  other  problem,  of  dividing  up  the 
product,  the  proper  radical  idea  is  doubtless  summed  up  in 
the  vigorous  words  of  a  radical  gentleman  whom  I  heard 
not  long  ago.  "To  hell  with  privilege"  was  his  precise 
phrase;  and  it  is  a  fine,  broad  principle.  As  radicalism  goes, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  be  the  real  thing,  though  it  is  some- 
times necessary,  in  a  radical  view,  to  discriminate  between 
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privilege  and  the  surprising  results  of  the  sheer  cumulative 
miracle  of  mathematics,  which  it  is  never  radical  to  ignore. 
Justice  would  be  another  name  for  his  idea :  but  many  of  our 
friends  with  specialized  sympathies  who  pass  for  radicals 
don't  seem  to  distinguish  always  whether  the  plans  to  which 
their  hearts  incline  them  belong  really  in  the  category  of 
justice  or  in  that  of  indulgence. 

If  it  should  be  found  true  that  fundamental  human  desire 
often  runs  counter  to  the  cosmic  process,  that  melancholy 
fact  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  radical. 
There  may  even  be  times  when  the  radical  thing  to  do  is 
nothing.  Moreover  when  radicalism  means  getting  a  remedy, 
it  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  an  unusually  perfect  telling 
of  the  truth.  Political  morality  at  least  would  be  fairly  safe 
in  a  democratic  country  if  things  and  the  names  of  things 
could  be  made  exactly  to  correspond. 

The  character  of  the  hypothetical  radical  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  suggest,  free  from  bias,  free  from  habit,  free  even 
from  the  obsession  of  the  present,  undistorted  by  even  the 
most  amiable  emotions,  drawing  his  conclusions  from  the 
real  roots  of  things,  is  about  as  likely  to  be  met  with  in  real 
life,  I  suppose,  as  the  much  derided  economic  man.  Even  as 
an  ideal,  however,  I  hope  I  have  not  seemed  to  be  quite 
trying  to  identify  radicalism  with  ultimate  wisdom. 

For  one  thing,  clearly  it  is  not  universally  applicable  till 
more  people  are  capable  of  it,  as  pacifism,  for  instance, 
doesn't  seem  an  altogether  satisfactory  doctrine  till  it  has 
begun  to  convince,  say,  the  Mexican  bandits.  Applied 
wisdom  is  certainly  not  always  identical  with  undiluted  rea- 
son. 

But  even  in  itself  radicalism  does  not  include  every  re- 
spectable intellectual  quality.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  in 
which  the  aesthetic  elements  predominate  in  which  I  should 
say  that  symbolism  is  the  counterpart  of  radicalism  in 
the  more  rational  type.     The  symbolic  presentation  of  truth 
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has  been  the  natural  expression  of  men's  minds  in  some  of 
the  great  periods  of  the  world,  such  as  the  cathedral-building 
time,  partly  because  they  were  so  perfectly  and  unquestion- 
ingly  sure  of  the  fundamental  propositions  upon  which  all 
their  mental  habits  were  based.  In  other  respects  too  the 
love  of  beauty  sometimes  is  legitimately  opposed  to  radi- 
calism. The  latter  may  and  often  does  have  to  express  it- 
self like  a  modern  railway  cutting  through  an  ancient  village. 
The  better  aspects  of  the  village  are  all  the  other  way.  The 
churches  and  the  houses  and  the  town-hall  face  the  high 
road,  not  the  railway  track.  And  the  obvious  burden  of 
justification  is  upon  the  latter.  It  is  no  accident  that  in- 
stinctive conservatism — which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
rational  conservatism — finds  one  of  its  strongest  allies  in 
the  love  of  beauty.  The  artistic  temper  has  to  be  accom- 
modated ultimately  in  any  large  radical  scheme  of  things, 
but  it  does  not  itself  tend  in  that  direction. 

Ought  every  man  to  be  a  radical?  In  a  sense,  yes,  every 
man  to  whom  the  problem  presents  itself  at  all.  When  a 
prominent  citizen  is  considered  for  appointment  to  high 
judicial  office,  such  a  question  as  "Is  he  too  radical?"  ought, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  sound  more  or  less  absurd.  The  question 
ought  not  to  mean,  "Is  he  too  much  committed  to  a  particu- 
lar set  of  theories?"  but  quite  the  contrary.  Radicalism 
consists  not  in  what  a  man  thinks  but  in  the  wa}"  he  thinks 
it.  The  proper  question  to  ask  is  whether  the  candidate  is 
radically  or  only  temperamentally  or  accidentally  what  he  is. 
And  really  the  title  of  radical  should  be  accepted  with  a 
certain  modesty,  like  that  of  the  early  thinkers  who  when 
their  admirers  called  them  wise  men  insisted  that  they  were 
only  philo-sophers,  not  altogether  sophisticated  yet.  I  hope 
I  am  radical,  I  try  to  be  radical,  might  express  a  very  deep 
and  proper  aspiration.  But  the  tribe  rarely  puts  it  that  way. 
It  is  just  about  as  easy  to  pose  as  a  radical  as  to  pose  as  a 
pillar  of  society — it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  be  what  passes 
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for  a  radical  than  to  be  a  real  conservative — but  it  is  a  great 
deal  harder  to  be  a  radical  than  anything  else  in  the  sociologi- 
cal calendar. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  go  back,  but  I  should  say  that  the  Stoic 
doctrine  of  facing  the  facts,  finding  out  what  the  laws  of 
nature  are  and  then  living  according  to  them,  was  much  the 
same  thing.  It  is  true,  we  have  learned  more  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  actually,  as  compared  with  many  of  the  social 
and  educational  catchwords  of  our  day,  perhaps  there  is 
more  exactness  in  some  of  the  quite  old  statements  of  ele- 
mental principles,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  more 
spontaneously,  under  less  perverting  influences. 

And  I  think  we  can  fall  back  upon  the  character  of  the 
radical  in  language,  as  after  all  a  proper  type  of  radicalism  in 
general.  Giving  a  dog  a  bad  name,  whether  he  is  a  perfectly 
uninteresting,  selfish,  respectable  dog  or  a  fiee-infested  out- 
cast, is  never  a  radical  disposition  of  his  case;  and  honestly, 
I  suspect  that  those  whom  you  will  allow  me  still  to  call 
temperamental  radicals  are  at  least  as  addicted  to  this 
intellectual  fault  as  are  their  opponents.  The  effort  to  give 
a  proposition  journalistic  ''punch,"  or  political  appeal,  is 
very  apt  to  take  off  the  fine  edge  of  its  veracity.  That  is  such 
a  truism  as  to  be  almost  a  case  in  jDoint.  The  radical  will 
call  a  spade  a  spade.  But  he  will  try  to  do  even  better  than 
that :  he  will  refrain  from  calling  any  other  kind  of  a  shovel  a 
spade.  In  fact  he  will  endeavor  in  all  respects  to  say  exactly 
what  he  means,  which  is  a  difficult  as  well  as  a  radical  art. 

Allan  P.  Ball. 


COMMENCEMENT 

The  Commencement  Exercises  were  held  on  the  morning  of 
June  22  in  the  Great  Hall.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Lee  Kohns  acted  as 
presiding  officer  and  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  President 
Mezes,  Professor  Johnston  conferred  the  degrees.  The  invocation 
and  the  benediction  were  pronounced  l)y  the  Rev.  John  Camp- 
bell, '88,  and  Professor  Baldwin  was  at  the  Organ. 

The  graduation  addresses  were:  "Preparedness,"  Daniel  Krinow- 
sky;  "Science  and  Human  Relations,"  Howard  Adler;  "The 
Meaning  of  the  Times,"  Herman  A.  Grablowsky;  "The  Graduate 
as  Idealist  and  as  Poet,"  Isaac  F.  Kaplan.  As  both  the  February 
and  June  classes  received  their  degrees  on  this  occasion,  the  number 
of  graduates  seemed  unusually  large,  two  hundred  and  six  in  all. 
Professor  Mott  presented  the  candidates  for  the  degree  in  arts,  and 
Professor  Baskerville  those  for  the  degree  in  science.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick P.  Bellamy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  administered  the  Ephebic 
Oath,  which  has  come  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  our  commence- 
ments. The  program  was  closed  by  two  addresses,  one  by  Professor 
Downer  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Cabot  Ward,  Commissioner  of  Parks. 

The  honor  men  were  as  follows:  Arts,  summa  cum  laude,  Isaac 
E.  Kaplan;  cum  laude,  Herman  A.  Grablowsky,  Jacob  Graham, 
Lucien  Lamm,  John  Viscardi,  Franklin  Waldheim,  Bertram  D. 
Wolfe:  Science,  cum  laude,  Howard  Adler,  Thomas  P.  Clendenin, 
Peter  G.  Daschavsky,  Jesse  Douglas,  Moses  L.  Gitelson,  Bernard 
Jaffe,  Morris  Meister,  Morris  Pike. 

Previous  to  the  actual  commencement  day,  there  had  been 
various  functions  connected  with  the  occasion:  the  class  play, 
which  ran  for  three  nights,  June  15-17;  the  Baccalaureate  Address 
by  Ex-Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Sunday 
evening,  June  18;  a  reception  by  the  literary  societies  in  the  Webb 
Room  on  Alonday  evening;  ceremonies  of  burning  the  Curriculum 
and  planting  of  the  Class  Ivy;  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Convocation;  the 
Senior  Banquet. 
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On  Saturday  evening,  June  24,  the  new  class  was  received  into 
the  Alumni  Association  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall.  Mr.  Julius 
Hyman  presided,  and  there  were  the  following  addresses:  "The 
Sixty- Year  Graduates,"  Everett  P.  Wheeler;  "The  Half-Century 
Graduates,"  Edgar  Vanderbilt;  "The  Quarter-Century  Graduates," 
Arthur  Guiterman;  "The  Decennial  Graduates,"  David  B. 
Steinman;  "The  Youngest,"  Herman  Grablowsky  and  Melville 
A.  Schauer.  The  attendance  was  better  than  last  year,  but  it  was 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  general  complaint  heard  at 
all  the  exercises  is  that  the  Alumni  do  not  make  any  effort  to  attend. 
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The  late  beginning  of  the  College  term,  which  was  postponed 
for  a  fortnight  on  account  of  the  epidemic,  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly  any  statistics  of  the  registration 
for  the  present  semester.  There  are  already,  however,  for  the  first 
time  more  than  two  thousand  students  in  the  Day  Session.  The 
greatest  proportionate  growth  is  undoul)tedly  in  the  Evening 
Session  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Admin- 
istration, in  which  together  there  are  indications  of  an  enrolment 
of  two  thousand  or  more. 

The  extent  to  which  these  phases  of  the  College  work  are  expand- 
ing under  the  amendments  to  the  Greater  New  York  charter 
which  became  law  on  May  17,  1916,  is  perhaps  not  generally 
realized.  The  College  is  now  authorized  to  "furnish  gratuitously 
or  otherwise,  for  male  and  female  students  actual  residents  or 
employees  of  said  city,  special  courses  and  courses  of  study  in  voca- 
tional subjects  and  civic  administration,  and  other  educational 
advantages,  including  the  admission  of  non-matriculated  students, 
within  the  college  buildings  or  elsewhere."  The  Trustees  also 
"may  grant  appropriate  certificates  and  vocational  diplomas  and 
degrees  to  such  students  as  shall  have  completed  the  courses  or 
studies  so  prescribed." 

Under  these  provisions  there  are  now  four  kinds  of  evening 
students  at  the  College,  (1)  regularly  matriculated  male  students, 
for  whom  instruction  leading  to  the  college  degrees  is  gratuitously 
furnished  as  heretofore,  and  three  classes  of  students,  men  and 
women,  paying  fees;  (2)  non-matriculated  students  admitted  to 
courses  in  the  regular  curricula  which  they  are  specifically  qualified 
to  pursue;  (3)  city  employees  similarly  admitted,  for  whom  the  fees 
are  smaller;  and  (4)  students  pursuing  special  vocational  courses. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Studies  and  Civic  Administration, 
of  which  Professor  Robinson  is  Director  as  well  as  of  the  regular 
Evening  Session,  is  housed  partly  in  the  college  buildings  and  partly 
in  the  Municipal  Building  down  town,  as  last  year.  In  this  division 
are  offered  courses  and  groups  of  courses  not  found  in  the  college 
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curricula  for  the  baccalaureate  degrees,  which  are  designed  to  meet 
special  or  vocational  needs.  These  may  be  combined,  in  many 
cases,  with  fundamental  courses  in  the  regular  College  division, 
so  that — to  quote  from  the  announcement — "a  student  may  pur- 
sue a  well  organized  course  of  study  leading  to  definite  certificates 
and  diplomas." 

One  feature  of  this  division  is  the  offering  of  special  courses 
designed  to  help  persons  in  the  city  employ  to  improve  their  effi- 
ciency in  positions  they  hold  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  ad- 
vancement to  higher  grades.  To  advise  the  Director  concerning 
the  content  for  such  courses  and  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
work  to  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mayor 
Mitchel  has  appointed  the  following  Advisory  Committee: 

Gano  Dunn,  President  of  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  Chairman. 

Henry  Bruere,  of  the  American  Metal  Company. 

M.  Friedsam,  President  of  the  B.  Altman  Company. 

Henry  W.  Hodge,  PubKc  Service  Commissioner. 

Henry  Moskowitz,  President  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Curt   G.  Pfeiffer,  of  the  George  Borgfeldt  Company. 

Charles  Strauss,  President  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply. 

Leonard  M.  Wallstein,  Commissioner  of  Accounts. 

Alfred  D.  Flinn,  Deputy  Chief  Engineer,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Secretary. 

To  teach  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic 
Administration  a  distinct  new  body  of  instructors  has  been  secured, 
for  the  different  subjects,  as  follows: 

Accounling 

Robert  H.  Brown.  C.P.A.  (New  York).  Accountant  in  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Investigation  and  Statistics,  Department  of  Finance. 

D.  Carl  Eggleston,  M.E.  (Brown  University,  1905),  C.P.A.  (New  York). 
Accountant,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Accountants;  formerly  cost  expert  on  the  Tariff 
Board;  author  of  "Municipal  Accounting." 

Paul  Joseph  Esquerre,  B-es-L.,  C.P.A.  (New  York).  Head  of  the  Post 
Graduate  School  of  Accountancy,  New  York;  expert  accountant.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  W^orks,  City  of  New  York;  Member  of  New  York  State 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants;  Fellow  of  American  Association  of 
Public  Accountants;  author  of  "Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  and  "Answers 
and  Solutions,  C.P.A.  Examinations,  N.  Y.  State." 
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H.  G.  Friedman,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  1904);  Ph.D.  (Columbia  U.,  1908). 
Formerly  expert,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor;  special  agent,  U.  S.  Tariff  Board; 
Chief  of  Division  of  Accounts,  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First 
District  of  New  York.  Author  of  "Taxation  of  Corporations  in  Massa- 
chusetts." 

George  Kent  Hinds,  B.C.S.,  B.Ped.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.  (New  York).  Author 
of  "Codification  of  C.  P.  A.  Laws."  Formerly  chairman  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  Washington  Irving  High  School. 

Joseph  J.  Klein,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1906),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(New  York  University);  C.P.A.  (New  York).  Author  of  "Elements  of 
Accounting,"  "Students'  Handbook  of  Accounting,"  "Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting,"  "Commercial  Education,"  "Development  of  Credit  Instru- 
ments in  the  United  States."  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants,  member  of  New  York  State  Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Education,  College  of  The  City  of 
New  York. 

Edward  L.  Suffern,  C.P.A.  (New  York),  of  the  firm  of  Loomis,  Suffern  and 
Fernald;  Past  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants; 
Past  President  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants; occasional  lecturer  on  accounting  and  engineering  topics  at  various 
universities,  including  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Northwestern,  New  York 
University,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science.  Contributor  of  articles  to  various  publications,  including  the 
Journal  of  Accounting  and  the  Engineering  Magazine. 

Business  Law 

Bernard  Naumburg,  A.B.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1894);  L.L.B. 
(New  York  University,  1897).  In  the  Department  of  Latin,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1894-1898.  Practicing  attorney  in  New  York  City 
since  1898. 

George  H.  Porter,  Ph.B.  (Ohio  State  Univ.,  1901);  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univ., 
1911);  J.D.  (New  York  University,  1912);  LL.M.  (Columbia  Univ.,  1915). 
Formerly  instructor  in  Political  Science  at  Ohio  State  University.  Author 
of  "Ohio  Politics  During  the  Civil  War."  Practicing  attorney  in  New 
York  City. 

Mathematics 

Maximilian  Philip,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1898);  M.S.,  Sc.D. 
(New  York  University,  1903,  1906).  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Engineering 

Kenneth  Allen,  C.E.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1879).  Engineer  of 
Sewage  Disposal,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Recently  Engi- 
neer of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  of  New  York;  formerly  engaged 
in  sewerage  work  for  Baltimore,  Yonkers  and  Kansas  City;  member  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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Percy  Canfield  Barney,  C.E.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1893). 
Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  Board  of  Water  Supply;  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  charge  of  design  and  construction  at 
Washington,  Boston  and  New  York  Navy  Yards.  Associate  member 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Clarence  F.  Bell,  Technical  education,  Columbia  University.  Assistant 
Engineer  in  charge  of  drafting,  Board  of  Water  Supply. 

Orrin  Lawrence  Brodie,  C.E.  (Columbia  University,  1901).  Associate 
Efficiency  Engineer,  Commissioner  of  Accounts.  Formerly  Assistant 
Engineer  and  Assistant  Designing  Engineer,  Headquarters  Department, 
Board  of  Water  Supply.     Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Joseph  G.  Coffin,  B.S.  (Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  1908);  Ph.D.  (Clark  University). 
Formerly  Professor  at  Clark  University  and  at  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 
Department  of  Physics,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Author  of 
"Vector  Analysis"  and  many  articles  in  the  field  of  mathematical  physics. 

Charles  A.  Corcoran,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1904);  A.M. 
(Columbia  University,  1907).  Instructor  in  Physics  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Goodman,  C.E.  (Columbia  School  of  Mines,  1898).  Assistant  Engineer, 
in  charge  of  Division  of  Investigation  and  Design,  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity.  Associate  Member  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Louis  Goodman,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1901);  A.M.  and  C.E. 
(Columbia  University,  1903).    Consulting  Engineer. 

George  A.  Griffin,  B.S.  in  C.E.  (Massachusetts  Inst.  Tech.,  1907).  Assistant 
Engineer,  Designing  Division,  Headquarters  Department,  Board  of  Water 
Supply. 

Alexaneer  Haring,  C.E.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1895);  J.  D. 
(New  York  University).  Professor  of  Bridge  and  Railway  Engineering, 
School  of  Applied  Science,  New  York  University.  Formerly  Bridge  Engi- 
neer for  Milliken  Brothers,  New  York.  Member  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

J.  S.  Kaplan,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1910);  Master  of  Forestry 
(Yale  University).  Forester  in  the  Federal  Service,  now  Forester  for  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Frederic  O.  X.  McLoughlin,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1909); 
C.E.  (Columbia  University,  1913);  Master  of  Arts  and  Highway  Engineer- 
ing (Columbia  LTniversity,  1914).  Instructor  in  Physics,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  surveying  courses,  and  Camp  Finley  summer 
surveying  school,  of  which  he  was  the  organizer.  Inspector,  Board  of  Water 
Supply,  on  driving  and  concrete  lining  of  tunnels  for  Catskill  aqueduct  and 
highway  work  at  Ashokan  reservoir;  also  engaged  in  private  practice.  Junior 
Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Member  American  Road 
Builders'  Association. 
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Fred  F.  Moore,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Inst.  Tech.,  1891).  Designmg  Engineer, 
Board  of  Water  Supply.  Formerly  Designing  Engineer  for  the  Boston 
Water  Works  and  Metropohtan  Water  and  Sewage  Board.  Principal 
Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Dam  and  Aqueduct  Department.  Principal  Assis- 
tant in  charge  of  studies  for  flood  control  on  the  Passaic  River.  Hydraulic 
Engineer  for  the  Committee  of  Twenty,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
and  Acting  Chief  Engineer.  Member  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Society  of  Art,  New  England  Water  Works  Association,  Brooklyn 
Engineers'  Club.  Contributor  of  articles  on  Hydraulics  and  Engineering  to 
various  scientific  journals.    Consultant  for  the  course  in  Hydrauhcs. 

William  P.  Parker,  C.E.  (University  of  Michigan,  1894).  Consulting  Engineer. 
Previously  draftsman  and  designer,  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co., 
Kenwood  Bridge  Co.,  Massilon  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Bridge  Co.,  Key- 
stone Bridge  Works;  in  Chief  Engineer's  office,  Cambria  Company;  construc- 
tion engineer  for  Webster,  Camp  &  Lane,  Cleveland;  Chief  Engineer,  the 
Blodgett  Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City;  had  charge  of  construction  of  Gal- 
veston Causeway;  consulting  engineer,  Concrete  Steel  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  During  last  twelve  years  had  largely  to  do  with  practical 
side  of  engineering  estimates  and  costs.  At  present  connected  with  Under- 
pinning &  Foundation  Co.  of  New  York.  Member  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.    Member  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

C.  H.  Parmly,  M.S.,  E.E.  (Columbia  University,  1892).  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Department  of  Physics,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Memlaer  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Ralph  Smillie,  C.E.  (Columbia  University,  1912) ;  M.A.  (Yale  University,  1915). 
Formerly  structural  designer  with  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany. Present  position  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First 
District. 

David  B.  Steinman,  B.S.,  1906;  A.M.  (Columbia,  1909);  C.E.  (Columbia,  1909); 
Ph.D.  (Columbia,  1911).  Formerly  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Idaho.  Special  Assistant  Engineer  Gustave  Lindenthal. 
Consulting  Engineer  and  Chief  Engineer  of  New  York  Connecting  Railroad. 
Author  of  "Suspension  Bridges  and  Cantilevers,"  and  translator  of  J. 
Nelan's  "Theory  of  Arches  and  Suspension  Bridges,"  and  J.  Nelan's  "Plane 
and  Reinforced  Concrete  Arches."  Associate  Member  of  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Member  of  Association  for  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education. 

Public  Speaking 

Gustav  F.  Schulz,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1907) ;  A.M.  (Colum- 
bia Univ.,  1909).  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Sociology 

Howard  Woolston,  B.A.  (Yale,  1898);  S.T.B.  (Chicago,  1901);  A.M.  (Harvard, 
1902);  Ph.D.   (Columbia,  1909).     Professor,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
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York.  Formerly  in  charge  of  neighborhood  work  and  school  extension, 
Speyer  School,  N.  Y.  Head  Worker,  Goodrich  House,  Cleveland,  O.  Direc- 
tor of  Investigation  for  the  New  York  State  Factory  Commission,  1915. 
Author  of  "A  Study  of  the  Population  of  Manhattanville "  and  various 
articles  on  sociological  subjects. 

German 

Jacob  Wittmer  Hartmann,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1901); 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univ.,  1912).  Department  of  German,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Author  of  various  texts  and  articles  and  translator  of 
numerous  German  works. 

Ventilation 

George  T.  Palmer,  B.S.  (Univ.  of  Rochester,  1907) ;  Specialized  in  Biology  and 
Public  Health  at  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  and  received  S.B.  (1909);  M.S.  (1911). 
Formerly  Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  Division  of  Medical  and  Sanitary 
Inspection,  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health.  Assistant  Chief  of  Division 
of  Sewerage  and  Water  Supply.  Now  Chief  of  Investigating  StafT,  New  York 
State  Commission  on  Ventilation. 

A  regular  prog;ram  of  courses  has  been  organized,  leading  to  the 
Diploma  of  Graduate  Accountancy,  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 
This  includes  not  only  courses  in  Accountancy  but  also  in  English 
and  in  the  related  subjects  of  Business  Law  and  Economics.  A 
shorter  sequence  of  courses  leads  to  the  Certificate  of  Junior 
Accountant.  Another  extensive  group  of  com-ses  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  Diploma  of  Junior  Engineer  (Civil).  A  course  of 
study  in  Commercial  Law,  running  through  four  terms,  which  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  Naumburg  and  Dr.  Porter,  includes  also  an 
important  series  of  lectures  upon  special  topics  by  the  following 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  bench  and  bar: 

Hon.  Edgar  M.  Cullen,  former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Hon.  Francis  M.  Scott,  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Hough,  Circuit  Judge  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Julius  M.  Mayer,  District  Judge  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Gut,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  former  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  and 

Vice-Chancellor  of  New  Jersey. 
Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  former  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 

President  of  the  New  York  City  Association  of  the  Bar,  of  the   firm   of 

Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 
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Hon.  James  Byrne,  former  Trustee,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  counsel 

for  important  corporate  interests,  of  the  firm  of  Byrne,  Cutcheon  &  Taylor. 
Hon.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  former  President  of  the  Bar  Associations  of  the 

City  and  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell, 

counsel  for  important  corporate  interests. 
Hon.  Samuel  Untermyer,  former  counsel  to  the  Pujo  Congressional  Committee 

and  special  counsel  for  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Julien  T.  Dayies,  of  the  firm  of  Davies,  Auerbach  &  Cornell,  counsel  for 

large  corporate  and  banking  interests. 
Hon.  Charles  Th.ujdeus  Terry,  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  Uniform 

Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  L'niversity. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  former  United  States  Attorney. 
Hon.  Willi.am  L.  Wemple,  former  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 

States. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Lydecker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Tuttle,  Trustee  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of 

the  firm  of  Davies,  Auerbach  &  Cornell. 
Hon.  Moses  J.  Stroock,  Trustee  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of 

the  firm  of  Stroock  &  Stroock. 
Hon.  Travis  H.  \Vhitney,  Public  Service  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 

York. 
Wilbur  Larremore,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Law  Journal. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  former  President  of  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion, counsel  for  leading  shipping  interests. 
John  J.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. 
John  R.  Dos  Passos,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  leading  work  on  Stockbrokers,  of  the 

firm  of  Dos  Passos  Brothers. 
A\"alter  Lindner,  Esq.,  Counsel  for  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company 

of  New  York. 
Charles  S.  Haight,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Bills  of  Lading  Committee  of  the 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  firm  of  Haight,  Sandford  & 

Smith. 
Sol.  M.  Stroock,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Stroock  &  Stroock,  counsel  for  corporate 

and  financial  interests. 
Frederick  Geller,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Geller,  Rolston  it  Horan,  counsel  for 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 
Joseph  M.  Hartfield,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  White  &  Case,  counsel  for  Bankers' 

Trust  Co.  and  other  financial  institutions. 
Edgar  J.  Nath.\n,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Cardozo  &  Nathan,   counsel  for  fire 

insurance  companies. 
Clarence  G.  Galston,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Galston,  counsel  in 

patent  cases  and  Latin-American  affairs. 
S.  K.  Lichtenstein,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Trade-mark  Record,  of  the  firm  of 

Wise  &  Lichtenstein. 
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Benjamin  G.  Paskus,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Rose  &  Paskus. 
Benjamin  F.  Feiner,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Feiner  &  Maass. 

Herbert  R.  Limburg,  Esq.,  counsel  for  officials  and  departments  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Hirsch,  Scheuerman  &  Limburg. 

The  Alliance  Fran^aise  de  New  York  is  this  year  offering  courses 
in  French  at  the  College,  three  evenings  a  week,  by  arrangement 
with  the  administration  of  the  Evening  Session  and  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administration.  Three  different 
courses  are  offered,  one  of  which  is  for  beginners.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  evening  college  courses  in  the  Romance 
languages. 

A  number  of  important  personal  changes  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  new  college  year.  On  Juty  1st  the  Hon.  George 
McAneny  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  succeed  Mr.  Corbitt,  whose  term 
then  expired.  Professor  Johnston,  at  his  request,  was  granted 
retirement  during  the  summer,  and  on  September  1st  became 
Emeritus  Professor  of  History.  On  this  date  also  Professors  Carr 
and  Hanaway  were  similarly  retired  from  the  department  of 
Mathematics.  Mr.  Levussove  was  retired  from  the  department  of 
Art  on  September  19,  on  account  of  continued  ill  health.  Mr. 
Schoen,  special  instructor  in  Music  in  the  department  of  Education, 
died  on  September  15,  in  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  having 
failed  to  rally  from  an  operation.  Professor  Weill,  who  went  to 
France  during  the  summer,  is  now  absent  from  the  College  on 
leave,  and  is  serving  as  censor  with  the  French  armies  on  the 
western  front.  Professor  Holton  is  serving  with  his  regiment  on 
the  Mexican  border.  Mr.  R.  T.  Stokes  has  resigned  from  the 
department  of  Chemistry  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Simonds  from  that  of 
Mathematics. 

The  vacancy  in  the  department  of  German  which  has  existed 
since  the  retirement  of  Professor  Werner  in  1914  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  for  several 
years  Professor  of  German  in  Brown  University.  Professor  von 
Klenze  was  born  in  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  in  1865,  but  came  to 
the  United  States  when  a  child,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Harvard.      He    attended,    however,    the    German    universities    of 
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Berlin  and  Marburg,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  1890.  Before  going  to  Brown  University,  he  was  a 
member  successively  of  the  faculties  of  Cornell  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versities. He  is  the  author  of  Deutsche  Gedichte,  "The  Interpreta- 
tion of  Italy  during  the  Last  Two  Centuries,"  and  other  works, 
besides  many  articles  and  reviews.  He  will  be  the  Chairman  of  our 
department  of  German,  which  was  organized  as  a  committee  for 
departmental  direction  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  in 
May. 

Other  important  departmental  changes  were  made  by  the  Board 
at  the  same  time.  The  Greek  and  Latin  departments  are  adminis- 
tratively combined  and,  like  the  German  department,  put  in  charge 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  those  departments 
teaching  in  the  College  proper,  with  Professor  Brownson  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  chief  executive  of  the  departments  and 
Professor  Cosenza  as  Secretary. 

The  existing  department  of  Natural  History  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  provided  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  at  the  same  meeting: 

"That  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, for  the  department  of  Natural  History  there  be  substituted 
two  departments,  to  be  called  the  department  of  Geology  and 
the  department  of  Biology,  and  that  the  work  now  being  done 
in  Natural  History  be  distributed  among  the  departments  of 
Geology,  Biology,  and  Hygiene,  Professor  Sickels  and  a  tutor, 
to  be  appointed  later,  to  be  assigned  to  the  department  of  Geology, 
Assistant  Professors  Scott  and  Goldfarb  and  Messrs.  Butler, 
Warren,  and  Dieuaide  to  the  department  of  Biology,  and  Messrs. 
Browne,  Leber,  and  Edwards  to  the  department  of  Hygiene,  the 
courses  being  given  by  the  gentlemen  mentioned  being  placed  in 
the  departments  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  the  titles  of  each 
being  indicated  as  in  Geology,  Biology,  and  Hygiene  in  the  several 
cases;  further,  that  Professor  Sickels  as  senior  professor  of  the  two 
departments  be  in  charge  of  the  rooms  which  will  l^e  used  in  common 
by  them,  namely,  the  lecture  room,  the  chart  room,  the  general 
library,  the  laboratory,  and  the  museum;  but  that  the  vivarium 
be  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Biology;  and  further,  that  the 
new  department  of  Biology  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  committee 
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similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  department  of  German,  with 
Assistant  Professor  Scott  as  Chairman." 

The  changes  provided  for  by  this  resolution  are  to  take  effect 
on  the  first  of  next  February. 

Professor  Cosenza  has  been  designated  by  the  President  as 
Deputy  Director  of  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  and  has  accordingly 
been  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  his  class  work  in  the  Latin 
department  and  of  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, being  replaced  as  a  member  of  the  committee  by  Professor 
T.  R.  Moore  and  as  secretary  by  Dr.  Linehan. 

A  notable  compliment  was  paid  to  the  organization  of  the 
department  of  Hygiene  at  the  College  this  summer  when,  on  the 
first  of  July,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey  was  appointed  State  Inspector 
of  Physical  Training  by  the  New  Military  Training  Commission. 
This  is  composed  of  Major  General  O'Ryan  of  the  National  Guard, 
President  Finley  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  George  J.  Fisher  of  the  Physical  Training  department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  International  Committee,  and  was  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Slater  Bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
last  spring;  but  it  also  has  a  voice  in  carrying  out  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  Welsh  Bill,  passed  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance 
with  which  Dr.  Storey  has  during  the  summer  already  prepared  an 
extensive  syllabus  to  be  applied  to  the  physical  training  and  health 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  State  above  the 
age  of  eight  years. 

Professor  Storey  accepted  the  new  office,  after  consultation 
with  President  Mezes,  with  the  understanding  that  his  acceptance 
was  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College.  The  approval  was  amply  given  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  July;  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
Dr.  Storey  is  able  to  continue  directing  the  work  of  the  department 
of  H3^giene  in  the  College,  while  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the  new 
position  which  gives  him  such  an  unusual  opportunity  to  influence 
this  important  phase  of  the  educational  system  of  the  entire  State. 
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ALUMNI  REGISTER 

The  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  last  spring  the  publication  of 
an  Alumni  Register.  The  work  was  begun  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  copy  is  now  at  the  printer's.  Messrs.  Kantor,  Kugelmass, 
Kweit  and  Blechman,  undergraduates,  rendered  valuable  services 
to  the  editor,  in  compiling  the  copy.  All  available  personal  records, 
college  and  alumni  registers,  City  Directories  for  1915  and  1916, 
the  School  Directory,  the  City  Record,  Telephone  Directories, 
Microcosms,  the  City  College  Quarterly,  and  various  catalogues 
were  consulted,  so  that  the  information  presented  will  be  as  reliable 
as  available  sources  will  permit.  Professor  Werner,  Messrs. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Lewis  S.  Burchard,  and  other  authorities  gave 
much  information. 

The  editor  regrets  that  the  responses  from  recent  classes  were  not 
more  numerous,  so  that  the  classes  of  the  last  decade  could  be  no 
more  completely  and  accurately  recorded.  Less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  were  graduated  since  1910  sent  in  their 
personal  reports,  but  a  great  many  have  been  traced  through  various 
sources.  The  Register  will  contain  a  complete  alphabetical  index, 
a  geographical  index  and  a  list  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Alumni.  The 
character  of  the  information  given  will  l^e  indicated  by  various 
marks. 

Before  the  verified  addresses  in  the  new  Register  become  less 
reliable,  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  secure  definite  organization 
among  all  the  classes;  and  the  time  is  most  appropriate  for  holding 
class  reunions.  We  expect  the  Register  to  be  published  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  in  November. 

LIBRARY  BUILDING 

The  Associate  Alumni  Library  Committee  reports  that  the 
campaign,  begun  last  spring,  is  still  in  progress  and  urges  all  non- 
subscribers  to  contribute  before  November  4.  Two-thirds  of  the 
required  amount  have  been  secured,  and  the  balance  must  be  raised 
by  the  one-third  of  the  Alumni  who  have  not  contributed. 
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The  Alumni  Building  Fund  is  not  only  the  responsibility  of  the 
General  Committee  but  its  completion  is  a  moral  obligation  upon 
every  graduate  of  the  College.  The  agreement  by  which  the  City 
provides  the  site  and  also  $100,000  was  accepted  by  the  Associate 
Alumni  through  the  former  Executive  Committee  and  the  present 
Board  of  Directors.  The  plan  has  been  approved  and  encouraged 
by  several  alumni  assemblies. 

The  Committee  urges  every  Alumnus  to  co-operate  generously 
now  in  making  for  the  completion  of  the  balance  of  $50,000.  Put 
class  spirit  and  college  loyalty  above  any  personal  considerations, 
which  have  prevented  your  name  from  appearing  on  your  class-roll 
of  contributors.  Let  all  make  even  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  old 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  which  provided  a  better  start  than  had  the  free  college 
not  existed. 

The  City  has  been  generous.  Individually  and  collectively,  the 
Alumni  have  this  moral  obligation  to  fulfill.  Checks  are  made 
payable  to  James  M.  Donald,  Treasurer,  and  are  mailed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  at  the  College.  All  acknowledgements 
are  made  promptly  within  a  day.  Do  not  thwart  the  endeavors  of 
a  majority  of  your  fellow-graduates,  but  add  your  name  to  the  list 
of  contributors. 

WEBB  STATUE 

The  Alumni  Committee  in  charge  of  erecting  a  replica  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  General  Alexander  S.  Webb  reports  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  the  required  sum  has  been 
raised.  Application  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Statue  has  been  made 
to  the  Municipal  Art  Commission. 

Contributions  to  this  Alumni  project  will  be  very  acceptable. 
Checks  are  made  payable  to  Henry  N.  TifTt,  Treasurer,  15  William 
Street.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  on  the  second  Satur- 
day in  November,  a  definite  report  will  be  made. 
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MINUTES    OF  MEETING  AND   BANQUET  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  N.  Y. 

The  third  annual  meeting  and  l^anquet  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  held  on  June  24,  1916,  at  8  p.  m.  at  the  University 
Club. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  the  following:  Captain  Robert 
Alton,  '64;  Dr.  Frank  Anderson,  President,  '71;  Dr.  ^Marcus  Benja- 
min, '77;  Wm.  Samuel  Gluck,  '03:  Louis  J.  Schroeder,  '97;  Philip 
D.  Bookstaber,  '11;  Morris  Hirsch,  '11:  Harry  Gell.  '11:  Wilham 
Hazen,  '13;  Maxwell  James.  '13;  A.  Isler,  '14;  Joseph  J.  Arnaud,  '89. 
The  guest  of  honor  for  the  evening  was  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson, 
'04,  who  is  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  class  of  1911.  Letters, 
expressing  regret  for  not  being  able  to  attend,  were  read  from 
Prof.  Adolph  Werner,  '57;  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  '57;  Rev.  Richard 
P.  Williams.  '74:  President  S.  E.  ]Mezes;  Hon.  Samuel  Greenbaum, 
"72. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Frank  Anderson,  '71, 
V.  S.  X..  President  of  the  Association,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  a 
greater  loyalty  towards  the  College  and  the  spreading  of  the  name 
of  our  Alma  Mater  by  organizing  as  many  branches  of  our  Alumni 
as  possible,  these  serving  as  an  effective  means  of  keeping  the 
spirit  alive,  not  only  in  the  confines  of  our  Mother  City  but  spread- 
ing it  over  the  whole  country. 

Dr.  Robinson,  our  guest  of  honor,  was  the  next  speaker.  A 
most  interesting  and  instructive  discourse  was  given  showing  the 
growth  of  the  College  within  the  last  ten  years;  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  student  botiy  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of 
educational  activities  of  our  College.  Great  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  night  college,  whereby,  the 
impossible  of  seven  years  ago  was  realized  in  the  recent  graduation 
of  members  of  the  night  college  with  the  B.S.  degree. 

After  the  talk  of  Dr.  Robinson  we  were  informed  of  the  new 
college  '"yell"  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  inaugurating  the  same 
upon  our  President.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  followed  by  giving  the  same 
to  our  worthv  and  honored  guest.     This  new  College  veil  created 
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a  revived  spirit  at  the  banquet  and  from  the  way  the  members 
"yelled,"  it  seemed  that  they  liked  it  much  better  than  the  "Ipy 
Iki"  yell. 

Dr.  Robinson  ended  his  address  by  making  a  plea  for  the  Alumni 
Library.  As  a  result  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  passed 
that  each  member  contribute  to  the  fund  at  least  five  dollars;  the 
total  sum  to  be  known  as  the  contribution  from  the  Washington 
Chapter. 

Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  '57,  was  made  Honorary  President  of  the 
Association.  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  77,  was  elected  President, 
Joseph  J.  Arnaud,  '89,  Vice-President,  and  Wm.  S.  Gluck,  '03, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Philip  D.  Bookstaber,  '11,  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  was  accepted  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  because  of  his 
services  in  organizing  the  Washington  Chapter.  Mr.  Bookstaber 
was  forced  to  resign  because  of  change  of  residence. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11.30  p.  M.,  each  member  feeling 
happier  by  having  attended  and  each  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  College  might  become  a  big  "social  servant,"  as  Dr. 
Robinson  stated,  "not  only  in  our  city  but  throughout  the  country." 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  regular  commencement  meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  the  evening  of  June  21,  1916, 
Professor  Werner  in  the  chair.  After  some  memorials  of  deceased 
brothers.  Professor  Allan  P.  Ball,  Amherst,  '92,  addressed  the 
Chapter  on  "The  Anti-pedant  and  the  Radical."  The  following 
candidates  from  the  class  of  June,  1916,  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Chapter:  Isaac  F.  Kaplan,  Franklin  Waldheim,  Thomas 
P.  Clendenin,  Peter  Daschavsky,  Herman  A.  Grablowsky,  Lucian 
Lamm,  John  Viscardi,  Moses  H.  Gitelson,  Bernard  Jaffe,  Morris 
Pike,  Isidor  Goldfarb. 
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Colgate  Baker,  A.B.,  '56,  was  the  son  of  John  and  Abby  Colgate 
of  New  York.  After  graduation  from  the  Free  Academy  he  was 
employed  by  Abiel  Abbot  Low  &  Co.,  and  was  sent  to  China  to  buy 
teas.  In  1859,  he  went  to  Japan  to  investigate  the  prospects  for 
the  export  tea  trade;  and  he  shipped  to  A.  A.  Low  &  Co.  the  first 
cargo  of  tea  ever  sent  from  Japan  to  the  United  States.  He  re- 
mained in  Japan,  resided  at  Kobe,  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  the  export  trade  of  that  empire. 
He  was  a  famous  cricket  player  and  also  a  noted  billiard  player. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  became  a 
disciple  of  the  "  Home  of  Truth."  He  married  Mary  Lyncle  Harper. 
In  September,  1904,  Mr.  Baker  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  San 
Francisco.  This  information  was  secured  from  his  son,  Colgate 
Baker,  who  resides  at  61  Hamilton  Place. 

Thomas  Randolph  White,  B.S.,  70,  died  February  28th,  1916, 
very  suddenly  at  Miami,  Florida,  from  phebitis,  followed  by  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1872.  In  1889  he  married  at  Tokio,  Japan,  Sarah  L. 
Riddich,  and  is  survived  by  Olga  Randolph  White  and  Thomas 
Riddich  White.  Mr.  White  resided  at  647  Newark  Avenue, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

James  Thorne  Harper,  A.B.,  75,  died  August  26th,  1916.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  and  entered  college  from  the  public  schools. 
After  graduation  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  European  travel, 
and  then  entered  the  composing  room  of  Harper  Brothers.  He 
passed  through  the  various  departments,  and  in  1890  became  a 
member  of  the  firm.  Six  years  later,  when  the  business  was  in- 
corporated, he  became  its  secretary  and  retained  that  office  until 
the  consolidation  of  the  S.  S.  McClure  &  Co.  and  Harper  Brothers 
in  1899.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  James  Harper,  Mayor  of 
New  York  1844-1845,  who,  with  his  brother,  John,  founded  Harper 
&  Brothers,  one  of  the  oldest  publishing  firms  of  this  City.    In  1876 
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Mr.  Harper  joined  the  7th  Regiment  and  ten  years  later  became 
Captain  of  Company  I.  He  resigned  in  1895.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  7th  Regiment  Veteran  Association  and  the  University  Club, 
and  was  President  of  the  Cresset  Company,  electrotypers,  of  339 
Pearl  Street.  His  wife  who  was  Miss  Kathrine  C.  Byrne,  and  two 
daughters,  the  Misses  Esther  and  Florence,  survive  him. 

Leo  Dinkelspiel,  A.B.,  '79,  died  September  11th,  1916,  of  apoplexy 
at  the  home  of  his  sister,  6  Thomas  Place,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1883.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Serbian  Army,  during  the  war  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  in 
1884.  He  has  been  in  failing  health  for  two  years  and  had  recently 
abandoned  his  practice  and  resided  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Isaac  Hess. 

Sidmund  Tynberg,  A.B.,  '82,  was  born  of  Austrian  parents  in 
New  York,  September  30th,  1864.  From  Grammar  School  No.  49 
he  entered  the  college  and  after  graduation  attended  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  received  his  M.D.  1885. 
He  was  visiting  physician  at  several  city  institutions:  Workhouse, 
Alms  House  and  Penitentiary  Hospitals,  and  was  consulting 
physician  at  the  New  York  Neurological  Hospital.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  Metropolitan 
Medical  Society,  the  Eastern  and  German  Medical  Societies,  and 
also  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Greater  New  York. 

Carl  Schloss,  A.B.,  June,  1912,  was  born  of  German  parents  in 
New  York,  June  23rd,  1892.  He  attended  Public  Schools  7  and 
184.  After  graduation  from  the  college  he  taught  at  the  Rand 
School,  and  then  entered  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Lisurance  Company.  The  greater  part  of  his  work  was 
translating  from  German,  yet  his  other  duties  which  Dr.  Dublin, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  states  involved  a  high  degree  of 
responsibility,  were  accomplished  very  efficiently.  He  was  also 
studying  at  Columbia,  toward  the  A.M.  degree.  Mr.  Schloss  was 
an  extremely  active  member  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Li  fact, 
Socialism  was  his  chief  interest.  He  was  an  organizer  of  the  Bronx 
Party  Branch,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  doing  some  research 
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work,  in  connection  with  the  "Labor  Annual"  of  the  Rand  School. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  "The  Silver  Lining"  in  the  Call, 
and  published  from  time  to  time  verse  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  was  a  lover  of  good  music  and  of  literature.  At  College  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  teachers  and  by  his  associates.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  first  day  of  his  vacation,  at  Edgemere,  L.  L, 
July  30th,  1916. 

Francis  Meyer  Klenke,  B.S.,  June  '14,  was  born  in  New  York, 
April  11th,  1893;  was  educated  at  the  private  school  of  Immanuel 
Evangelical  Luthern  Church  and  Public  School  No.  6,  Manhattan. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Alpha  Fraternity.  He  was  studying 
engineering  at  Columbia  University.  He  died  at  White  Plains, 
August  15th,  1916. 

Richard  Whiskin  Ernest  Merington,  79,  was  born  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  near  London,  of  a  family  of  Merovingian  stock,  with 
holdings,  latterly  of  slight  value,  in  England  and  Ireland.  After 
graduation  from  the  College  he  taught  for  some  time  in  the  New 
York  Public  Schools,  and  served  under  the  principalship  of  the  late 
Evander  Childs.  Mr.  Merington  began  his  life-work  in  connection 
with  boys'  clubs.  Although  the  promised  support  failed  for  one 
which  he  organized  on  the  upper  East  Side,  he  financed  it  out  of  his 
small  earnings.  He  conducted  similar  work  at  St.  George's  Episco- 
pal Church,  under  Dr.  Rainsford,  and  also  at  the  Mission  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Harlem.  He  was  sole  resident  worker  at  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  in  Stanton  Street,  and  then  went  to  the  East  Side  Settle- 
ment House,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Clarence  Gordon,  who  writes  of  him:  "His  settlement  partnership 
was  the  best  asset  for  the  East  Side  House." 

In  1897  Mr.  Merington  became  assistant  at  Holy  Trinity  Church 
on  East  88th  Street,  and  upon  advancement  to  the  priesthood  in 
1898  was  appointed  assistant  at  All  Angels  Church,  under  the 
rectorship  of  Rev.  S.  DeLancey  Townsend.  He  remained  there 
until  1905,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey, 
having  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Peter's,  Essex  Fells.  His  successor, 
Rev.  David  N.  Kirkby,  states  that  Mr.  Merington  did  much  for 
that  church.      Ill  health  caused  him  to  resign,  and  he  spent  a  year 
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at  St.  Mary's  and  affiliated  churches  in  West  Virginia,  but  the 
exactions  of  travelHng  from  parish  to  parish  proved  too  great  for 
his  strength  and  he  retired  temporarily.  Last  June  he  preached  in 
East  Aurora,  New  York,  in  July  at  Buffalo  at  St.  Mary's-on-the- 
Hill,  which  was  his  last  act  of  ministry  on  earth. 

While  visiting  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  E.  Merington,  in  Buffalo,  he 
was  seized  wdth  an  acute  attack  of  nephritis,  and  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness died  on  September  21st,  1916.  The  funeral  was  held  in 
Newark,  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  George  A.  Rogers, 
and  the  services  at  Trinity  Church  of  that  city  were  conducted  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lines;  and,  at  Woodlawn  under  an  English 
oak,  Rev.  James  V.  Chalmers  officiated. 

In  his  post-graduate  days  Mr.  Merington  was  a  member  of  the 
Cobweb  Club,  to  which  Messrs.  Kenyon,  Krotel  and  Sullivan, 
members  of  his  fraternity.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  belonged.  In  his 
ministerial  days  he  was  a  member  of  the  Churchmen's  Association 
and  the  Clericus.  In  this  connection  we  may  quote  Rev.  George 
F.  Nelson,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John's  the  Devine,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister:  "It  w^as  my  happy  privilege  to  count  your  dear 
brother  among  my  friends.  It  was  always  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
meet  him,  especially  at  the  reunions  of  the  clerical  societies  of  which 
we  were  members,  and  at  which  he  was  always  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  brethern.  His  was  a  noble  and  winning  personality.  No  one 
could  know  him  without  recognizing  him  as  a  fine  pattern  of  man- 
hood. He  made  a  noble  record  in  the  ministry  while  in  this  diocese, 
and  I  can  well  believe  that  his  service  to  the  Church  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  its  loving  faithfulness  in  the  other  fields  to  which 
he  was  called."     (From  letter  of  Ethel  Merington  Rogers.) 

Emile  Schoen,  special  instructor  in  Music  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  died  Friday,  September  17th,  in  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital.  The  son  of  a  Hungarian  soldier-patriot  of  '48,  he  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  March  18,  1866,  attended  the  College  in 
1880  and  1881,  and  soon  after  devoted  himself  to  music.  In  his 
early  musical  career  he  led  an  amateur  orchestra.  In  the  late 
eighties  he  spent  many  of  his  evenings  in  directing  the  New  Ameri- 
can Club,  an  experiment  in  Americanization.  He  became  special 
instructor  in  music  at  the  College  in  1901,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
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directed  the  orchestra  and  the  glee  glub.  His  devotion  to  his  duties 
as  teacher  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  he  spent  his  last  vaca- 
tion in  a  careful  revision  of  his  college  lectures  and  syllabus.  Some 
of  his  outside  activities  took  the  form  of  lectures  before  musical 
societies,  and  articles  and  reviews  in  the  musical  journals.  Capable 
of  toil  and  sacrifice,  he  found  time,  in  a  l)usy  and  useful  life,  for  the 
cultured  enjoyment  of  books,  friendship,  the  theatre,  and  travel. 


LIST    OF    ALUMNI    DECEASED^ 


1860  Chollar,  Byron  E.,  c.  1915 

1861  Raymond,  James  Loder,  c.  1915 
1863  Perham,  Theodore  A.,  1916 

1865  Bronxon,  R.  Donaldson,        1912 

1866  Hibbard,  Charles  M.,  1900 

1868  Chambers,  Theodore  F., 

June  19,  1916 

1869  Hiscox,  Edward  Thomas, 

ante  1915 

1870  Montgomery,  John  H.,  1914 
1870  White,  Thomas  R.,  Feb.  28,  1916 
1872  Gulick,  John  C,  June  19,  1916 
1876  Baldwin,  Arthur  P.,                1915 

1876  Honig,  Joseph,         Nov.  21,  1915 

1877  Euring,  Geo.  A.,  March  19,  1913 

1880  Frankenberg,  Jacob  H. 

1881  Carroll,  Edw.  Peter,  1916 

1882  Tynberg,  Sigmund,  1916 

1893  Haffner,  Charles  A.,  c.  1916 

1894  Frank,  Jerome,  c.  1915 
1894  Rourke,  Cornelius  S., 

c.  April,  1915 
1894  Walsh,  Michael  R.,  Nov.l5,  1911 


1895  Allmuth,  Frank  A.,  c.  1915 

1896  Beyer,  Emil,  c.  1916 
1896  Hamburger,  Max  S.,  May,  1915 
1896  Hubschmitt.  Adam  Wendell, 

Sept.  20,  1916 
1896  Jakobus,  Louis,  ante  1916 

1896  Kues,  Geo.  Aug.,  ante  1916 

1896  Strobel,  Aug.  C,  ante  1916 

1896  Rosensohn,  William,  c.  1910 

1898  Tennant,  George  Gibson,       1909 
1900  Burger,  Henry  S.,         May,  1915 
1900  Skrivanek,  Joseph 
1903  Cohn,  Louis,  June  18,  1916 

1903  Weinberger,  William 

1904  Lebowich,  Leo,  c.  1914 
1904  Strauss,  Clemence,  Aug.  9,  1915 
1906  Robbins,  Louis  A.,  c.  1916  (P.O.) 
1909  Kresky,  Samuel 

1909  Marks,  Robert,  Sept.  30,  1914 
F.  1912  Arnstein,  Sidney, 

June  28,  1916 
J.  1912  Schalkenstein,  Alvin,  1914 


^Information  is  desired  regarding  any  of  these  persons.     Address  Howard  C. 
Green  at  the  College. 
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CHARLES   GEORGE    HERBERMANN,    PH.D.,    LL.D., 

LITT.D.i 

December  8,  1840— August  24,  1916 

Charles  George  Herbermann,  for  forty-five  years  professor 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  was  born  on  December  8,  1840,  at  Saer- 
beck,  a  little  village  in  Westphalia,  Prussia.  He  was  the  son 
of  George  Herbermann,  a  tobacconist,  and  Elizabeth  Stipp, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children.  He  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
village  school  before  he  was  quite  five  years  of  age.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  clergymen  and 
attained  the  highest  class  in  the  school  before  he  was  nine. 
He  was  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  youth  and  very  early  developed 
habits  of  study  and  application.  In  1849  he  began  privately 
to  study  Latin,  which  he  was  destined  to  make  the  chief 
study  of  his  long  career.  For  business  reasons  his  father  was 
compelled  to  dispose  of  his  little  country  store,  and,  on 
November  1,  1850,  when  Charles  George  was  about  ten  years 
old,  the  family  sailed  from  Bremerhaven  in  the  hope  of  better- 
ing their  fortunes  in  America.  After  a  long  and  tempestuous 
voyage,  during  which  two  of  the  young  children  died,  the 
family  arrived  in  New  York  on  January  21,  1851.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  the  children  were  sent  to  the  parochial 
school  of  St.  Alphonsus  in  Thompson  Street,  where  young 
Charles  remained  until  April  17,  1853,  when  he  entered  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  West  16th  Street.  Here  he 
resumed  his  classical  studies  and  in  July,  1858,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course,  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  not  from  St. 
Francis',  but  from  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  because  the 
former  institution  had  not  as  yet  been  granted  a  charter 
enabling  it  to  confer  degrees. 

'The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Herbermann  for 
many  courtesies  in  the  preparation  of  this  biography. 
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It  may  interest  Professor  Herbermann's  friends  and  former 
pupils  to  know  that  on  his  graduation  from  college  his  in- 
clination was  to  take  up  the  study  of  law  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  legal  career.  His  financial  circumstances,  however, 
did  not  permit,  so  in  the  fall  of  1858  he  became  an  instructor 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier's.  During  the  eleven  years  that  he 
spent  there,  he  taught,  besides  the  classics,  German,  English, 
French  and  Mathematics.  Among  his  pupils  in  those  early 
years  were  many  youths  who  afterward  attained  prominence 
in  various  walks  of  life,  and  who  for  years  cherished  the 
warmest  friendship  and  esteem  for  their  old  teacher.  In  his 
leisure  hours  he  applied  himself  industriously  to  the  study  of 
the  classics  and  philosophy.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  fine 
baritone  voice,  which  led  him  to  join  the  choir  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  Church  and  at  times  to  sing  in  public  with  the  Men- 
delssohn Union,  a  musical  organization  of  the  time.  In  the 
early  sixties  he  became  the  private  instructor  of  Nicholas 
Fish,  the  young  son  of  ex-Governor  Fish,  of  New  York,  who 
afterwards  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Grant. 

In  1869,  on  the  death  of  Professor  John  Jason  Owen,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  divided  the  Department  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  established  two  chairs,  that  of  Latin 
language  and  literature  and  that  of  Greek  language  and 
literature.  On  October  20  of  that  year,  Charles  George 
Herbermann  was  appointed  to  the  former  chair.  He  began  his 
career  at  the  College  on  November  1,  a  career  that  was  to  cover 
a  period  of  forty-five  years  and  to  bring  distinction  to  him- 
self and  to  the  College.  Though  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment not  yet  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  therefore  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Faculty,  he  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived by  his  older  colleagues.  From  the  very  beginning 
success  marked  his  classroom  work  and  his  administration 
of  the  Latin  department.  His  wide  acquaintance  with  books 
led  to  his  appointment  in  1873  as  Librarian.  He  set  to  w^ork 
to  reorganize  the  library,  which  in  that  year  comprised  17,000 
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volumes.  When  he  resigned  from  the  College  in  1915,  the 
library  had  grown  to  several  times  that  number  and  every 
department  of  literature  was  amply  represented  on  its  shelves. 
To  the  Professor  his  work  as  a  teacher  was  always  most  con- 
genial and  the  hours  spent  in  the  classroom,  a  source  of  unal- 
loyed pleasure.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "I  have  always 
found  the  City  College  boys  a  body  of  earnest  and  intelligent 
students."  The  thousands  of  young  men  that  came  under 
his  instruction  during  his  long  period  of  service  at  the  College 
included  many  who  have  since  earned  enviable  reputations  in 
all  fields  of  activity. 

His  first  published  work  was  Business  Life  in  Ancient  Ro7ne, 
which  appeared  in  1879.  In  1886  he  edited  Sallust's  Bellum 
Jugurthinum,  and  four  years  later  the  same  author's  Bellum 
Catilince.  Both  of  these  books,  which  came  to  be  extensively 
used  as  Latin  textbooks,  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the 
older  alumni  as  the  first  texts  to  which  they  were  introduced, 
on  the  completion  of  their  work  in  first-year  Latin.  He  also 
published  in  various  periodicals  many  scholarly  papers  on 
Oriental  and  Greek  education  and  on  historical  subjects; 
among  them  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Torfason's 
"History  of  Vinland,"  which  appeared  in  the  Catholic  His- 
torical Magazine.  In  1898,  when  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Society's  publication.  Historical  Records  and 
Studies,  as  well  as  of  its  series  of  monographs  on  American 
history;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Unpublished  Letters 
of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Thel^aud's  Forty  Years  in  the 
United  States,  and  The  Diary  of  a  Visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1883,  by  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  .  In  1907,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  naming  of 
America,  he  edited  a  facsimile  reprint  of  Waldseemiiller's 
Cosmographice  Introductio  (1507),  with  an  English  translation 
and  a  facsimile  of  his  map  of  the  world,  the  first  map  on  which 
"America"  appeared  as  the  name  of  the  newly  discovered 
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continent.  Professor  Herbermann's  last  lengthy  contribution 
to  the  Historical  Records  and  Studies  was  a  series  of  articles 
on  The  Sulpicians  in  the  United  States,  which  have  very  re- 
cently been  published  in  book  form.  That  he  was  industrious 
in  his  literary  work  almost  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  July,  a  month  before  his 
death,  he  wrote  an  article  (which  has  not  yet  been  published) 
on  "The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Fordham  University." 

In  January,  1905,  he  was  offered  the  editorship-in-chief  of 
the  Catholic  Encijclopedia,  an  international  work  of  reference 
on  the  constitution,  history,  etc.,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
fifteen  volumes  with  an  index.  The  Encyclopedia,  an  epoch- 
making  work  in  the  field  of  Catholic  scholarship  and  enter- 
prise, which  alone  will  estabhsh  for  its  chief  editor  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  greatest  Catholic  scholars  in  the 
country,  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  scholars  of  many 
nations  and  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1907  and  Professor  Herbermann  lived  to 
see  the  great  undertaking  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  in 
1912. 

Professor  Herbermann's  profound  scholarship  was  recog- 
nized by  several  institutions  of  learning  and  he  was  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honorary  degrees.  In  1860  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  from  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  and 
several  years  later  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  from  St.  Francis  Xavier's. 
In  1906  Holy  Cross  College,  Mass.,  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Litt.D.,  and  last  year  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
similarly  honored  him.  On  two  occasions  he  was  selected  for 
preferment  by  Pope  Pius  X— in  1909,  when  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory,  and  in  1913,  when  he 
received  the  medal  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice.  The  same  year 
brought  him  the  Lcetare  medal,  awarded  annually  by  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  to  the  Catholic  layman 
performing  the  most  distinguished  service  to  the  Church  in 
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any  field  of  activity.  In  1874  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Cathohc  Club,  then  known  as  the  Xavier  Union,  and  he  was 
many  times  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Francis  Xavier's.  His  election  eighteen  years  ago 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical 
Society,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death,  brought  about 
a  reorganization  in  the  affairs  of  the  society,  which  resulted  in 
a  rapid  and  continuous  growth  in  its  membership  and  influ- 
ence. He  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  American  Historical  Society. 

The  high  regard  which  the  members  of  the  instructing  staff 
of  the  College  always  entertained  for  their  colleague  was  mani- 
fested by  the  testimonial  dinner  given  him  December  10, 
1900,  at  the  Arena  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
His  golden  jubilee  as  a  teacher  and  his  long  service  in  the 
College  were  commemorated  by  the  alumni,  on  January  12, 
1911,  when  a  splendid  banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
which  brought  together  a  large  number  of  his  old  "boys." 
On  that  occasion  there  was  presented  to  the  College  the 
Professor's  portrait  in  oil  that  now  hangs  in  the  Webb  room.^ 

Throughout  his  long  life,  as  may  readily  be  seen  from  this 
sketch  of  his  activities.  Professor  Herbermann  had  been  a 
man  of  extraordinary  force  and  industry.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  a  ponderous  physique  and  vigorous  mentality,  he  seemed 
to  be  incapable  of  fatigue.  Even  in  his  declining  years  his 
energj^  and  literary  productiveness  were  phenomenal.  In 
fact,  his  old  age  possessed  in  a  conspicuous  degree  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Cicero's  ideal  senectus,  semper  agens  aliquid 
et  7noliens.  Several  years  ago  his  sight,  which  had  always 
given  him  much  concern,  began  markedly  to  fail,  and  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  almost  total  blindness. 
But  this  fearful  affiiction  he  bore  with  Christian  resignation, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  devoted  daughters,  who  read 

Tor  an  account  of  this  banquet  and  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait,  vide  Quar- 
terly, March,  1911. 
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to  him  several  hours  a  day,  he  was  able  to  continue  his  studies 
almost  to  the  very  end.  He  was  always  accompanied  to  and 
from  the  College,  and  on  his  daily  walks  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  by  some  member  of  his  loving  family. 

Professor  Herbermann  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Mary  Theresa  Dieter,  of  Baltimore,  whom  he 
married  July  6,  1873,  and  who  died  three  years  later,  leaving 
two  young  daughters.  In  1880  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schoeb,  of  Marburg,  Hesse,  who  bore  him  seven  children. 
On  her  death,  in  1893,  the  task  of  caring  for  the  family  of 
children  devolved  upon  the  Professor's  eldest  daughter,  who 
still  presides  over  his  late  home.  There  are  seven  surviving 
children,  four  daughters,  the  Misses  Marie  Louise  and 
Elizabeth  P.  Herbermann;  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Linehan,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Linehan,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics;  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent S.  Hay  ward,  the  wife  of  a  physician;  and  three  sons, 
Dr.  Charles  G.,  Henry  F.  and  Frederick  C.  For  very  many 
years  Professor  Herbermann  had  resided  in  West  25th  St.,  but 
shortly  before  the  removal  of  the  College  to  its  present  site 
he  sold  his  old  residence  and  purchased  the  house  at  346  Con- 
vent Ave.,  then  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Professor 
Tisdall.  Here  with  his  family,  his  friends  and  his  valuable 
library  of  books,  he  enjoyed  his  brief  period  of  retirement 
from  his  college  labors. 

A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  September, 
1914,  Professor  Herbermann  was  stricken  in  his  classroom  and 
was  removed  to  his  home,  from  which  he  never  again  returned 
to  his  College  duties.  His  request  for  retirement  was  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  January  19,  1915, 
to  become  effective  February  1.  At  that  meeting  the  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  deep  regret  on  his  retire- 
ment and  its  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  loyalty  with 
which  he  had  so  long  served  the  College. 

For  many  years  he  and  his  family  had  spent  the  summer 
vacation  at  Great  Barrington  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  but  for 
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the  last  two  summers  they  had  occupied  a  cottage  at  Mt. 
Kisco,  Westchester  County.  It  was  there  that  his  condition 
became  so  alarming  during  the  past  summer  as  to  necessitate 
his  removal  to  his  home  in  the  city,  where  he  died  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1916.  During  his  last  hours  he  asked  that  some 
physician  who  had  been  one  of  his  old  pupils  at  the  College 
be  summoned,  and  it  was  this  physician  who  among  others 
was  assiduous  in  his  ministrations  to  the  very  end.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  in  West  142nd  Street,  which  the  Professor  had  at- 
tended regularly  since  his  removal  uptown.  The  eulogy  was 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Father  John  J.  Wynne,  one  of  his 
fellow-editors  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  and  there  were 
present  in  the  church  a  large  number  of  the  alumni  and  many 
members  of  the  Faculty,  besides  numerous  priests  and  delega- 
tions from  the  various  organizations  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member.  The  interment  took  place  in  the  family  plot  in 
Calvary  Cemetery. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  of  Professor  Herbermann  in  the  words 
of  Cicero,  '^diu  muUumque  vixit.^^ 

Edmund  Burke,  '90. 

When  Doctor  Herbermann  came  to  the  College,  every 
student  was  either  a  modern  or  an  ancient.  Professor 
Compton's  subject  was  the  piece  de  resistance  for  the  moderns, 
— to-day  we  call  them  science  men — but  under  Dr.  H.  Latin 
soon  became  a  rival  of  Bartlett's  dreaded  books. 

A  blond  young  man  from  the  North  (he  never  could  have 
been  taken  for  anything  but  a  German),  of  medium  height, 
thickset,  already  with  a  scholarly  stoop,  very  light  brown 
hair  and  beard,  blue  eyes  spectacled  with  thick  lenses,  and 
a  deep  baritone  voice  that  sometimes  descended  into  a  low 
rumbling  growl, — no  wonder  he  was  spoken  of  as  '^Ursa 
Major''  and  the  "brown  hear"!  The  apparel  of  the  modern 
professor,  like  that  of  the  modern  artist,  seldom  if  ever  pro- 
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claims  him;  but  Prof.  H.  rather  "dressed  the  part" — the 
professorial  black,  the  large  area  of  shirtfront,  the  flat  white 
lawn  tie — never  a  soft  hat — and  the  Malacca  cane  with  its 
ivory  handle. 

Arnold  Bennett  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  fool  the 
Deity  or  schoolboys;  and  it  required  but  one  hour  in  H.'s 
classroom  for  the  boys  to  "size  him  up." 

He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  this  by  his  personality 
and  not  by  means  of  the  section  book;  indeed  I  think  he 
never  was  known  to  use  this  little  daily  companion  of  every 
group,  whose  discontinuance  in  our  College  has  ended  all 
the  fun  of  being  mischievous  and  produced  the  present 
generation  of  grave,  serious  and  dignified  college  men. 
Eheu  fugaces! 

In  those  days  everything  was  by  recitation;  the  majority 
of  students  recited  every  day  and  were  marked  at  the  end  of 
each  recitation.  These  marks  were  indeed  mysteries,  for,  lest 
the  student  see  what  he  received,  most  of  the  Old  Guard  had 
secret  marks  so  that  an  anxious  boy  could  learn  nothing  by 
peeping.  Not  so  H.! — he  kept  his  roll-book  on  a  table 
where  he  who  ran  might  read,  and  finished  his  classroom 
promenade  at  this  table  where — after  the  student  had 
answered  his  rapid-fire  questions — the  Prof.,  in  full  view 
of  the  class,  placed  the  mark  against  the  boy's  name.  The 
majority  of  these  marks,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  twos, 
threes  and  fours.  He  assigned  heavy  tasks  and  there  was 
no  shirking  them.  He  was  not  an  easy  marker  (this  was 
decades  before  the  introduction  of  the  phrase  "easy  mark") 
and  it  gradually  dawned  on  his  students  that,  if  ten  repre- 
sented a  maximum  recitation,  perfection  was  never  to  be 
attained  by  a  struggling  student  any  more  than  by  an 
ambitious  artist. 

We  knew  that  the  Latin  Prof,  had  convictions  and  very 
strong  ones,  had  courage  and  much  of  it ;  and  when  he  com- 
bined courage  with  conviction,  sorry  was  the  lot  of  the  youth 
who  thought  to  have  it  out  with  H.     When  a  protesting 
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student  told  him  that  for  a  month  every  recitation  of  his  had 
received  an  unvarying  six  and  mildly  suggested  that  the 
Prof,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  giving  him  six,  there  came 
the  deep-voiced,  vibrant  reply: — 

''You  have  the  habit  of  studying  only  long  enough  to 
learn  six-tenths  of  the  lesson.  You  change  your  habit  and 
I'll  change  mine."     Neither  changed. 

Not  Latin  alone  was  taught  in  his  room;  his  great  and 
varied  knowledge  of  all  ancient  art  and  literature  was  a 
storehouse  whence  he  drew  delightful  and  instructive  stories 
to  illuminate  and  guide  our  halting  translations  and  to  make 
a  dead  language  live. 

There  are  men  who  have  the  knack  of  making  others  work 
while  they  themselves  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread; 
our  Professor  was  not  of  these,  but  was  truly  a  glutton  for 
work,  in  and  out  of  classrooms.  Never  a  word  in  any  Latin 
author  that  was  not  dissected  and  meticulously  analyzed; 
never  a  Latin  prose  composition  that  had  not  received  a 
scrutiny  that  would  make  a  proof  reader  blush.  Far  into  the 
night,  until  sight  failed  him,  he  lived  among  his  books  and 
read  them.  The  only  day  he  didn't  come  to  College  was 
Sunday.  While  he  was  first,  last  and  always  a  classroom 
teacher,  where  nothing  was  overlooked  and  very  little  con- 
doned, he  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  any  extraneous  conference  that  had  to  do  in 
any  way  with  our  College,  until  total  blindness  interfered. 

His  sight  was  always  poor.  How  often,  though,  a  boy 
gasped  when  whispering  behind  Prof.  H.'s  back  (while  he  was 
marching  up  and  down  the  room  firing  questions  right  and 
left),  and  the  Dr.  would  sharply  tell  him  to  stop.  Later  we 
saw  that  the  thick  lenses  of  his  spectacles,  worn  not  too  close 
to  the  eyes,  acted  as  mirrors;  and  this  ended  the  notion  that 
H.  "had  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head." 

He  walked  much,  in  and  out  of  his  classroom,  for  his 
digestion  was  bad  and  his  physician  had  commanded  so 
many  miles  a  day;  consequently  the  midday  family  meal 
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did  not  occur  until  three  or  four  o'clock  and  his  simple 
supper  came  at  the  end  of  a  long  evening  promenade.  He 
took  his  walks  abroad  always  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of 
his  dear  ones.  The  little  party  was  as  well  known  in  New 
York's  Old  Chelsea  as  along  the  shaded  roads  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  where  he  spent  his  summer  vacations.  They  miss  him 
in  Great  Barrington  and  say  so. 

His  home,  his  family  were  all  in  all  to  him.  At  a  time  when 
nomination  meant  election,  a  dominant  party  representative 
came  to  him  proposing  that  he  become  sheriff  of  New  York. 
Though  very  much  pleased,  he  declined,  because  he  would 
have  to  be  away  from  his  children  and  be  deprived  of  his 
evenings  at  home.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  man  who 
made  so  few  social  calls  and  to  whose  house,  nevertheless, 
came  such  a  stream  of  callers.  A  great  personage  abroad 
once  said  it  was  the  acme  of  happiness  to  be  invited  every- 
where and  go  nowhere.     Our  Prof,  well-nigh  attained  this 

joy. 

When  Mrs.  Herbermann  died,  he  became  both  father  and 
mother  in  one  to  his  seven  children,  who  with  him  made  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  home  life,  affection,  devo- 
tion and  constant  companionship  that  ever  delighted  the 
soul  of  man.  He  kept  open  house,  both  in  town  and  country, 
— was  both  host  and  hostess.  He  welcomed  all  who  came 
to  him  for  help  and  advice;  and  they  were  many.  A  most 
approachable  man,  H.,  with  a  winning  smile;  he  very  much 
liked  to  give  advice,  always  in  low,  kindly  and  gentle  tones. 
Yet  I  never  heard  anybody  call  or  even  refer  to  him  as 
Charles  or  Charlie.  How  often  did  we  speak  of  "Andy" 
Webb,  "Pop"  Docharty  and  dear  old  "Dory"! 

In  his  home,  when  he  deemed  it  proper,  H.  offered  his 
callers  wine  and  cigars.    A  friend  once  said : 

"Why,  Prof.  H.,  you  are  a  German,  yet  I  never  see  you 
drink  beer." 

"Plebeian  swill!"  he  growled. 
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This  Prof,  of  Latin,  this  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  this  author 
and  this  editor  of  a  great  encyclopedia  was  a  serious  man  and 
took  things  seriously;  but  he  could  laugh  and  joke  and  be  as 
jolly  as  you  please.  He  took  his  funny  stories  and  his  jokes 
not  too  lightly,  however,  or  with  too  little  preamble;  they 
were  so  thoroughly  composed  that  they  always  reminded  me 
of  one  of  those  huge  modern  guns  that  rest  on  a  concrete 
foundation,  have  many  men  to  load  them  and  something  we 
do  not  see  to  aim  at.  When  they  go  off  they  make  a  great 
noise,  and  whether  a  hit  is  scored  or  not  is  signaled  from  afar. 

He  loved  his  family,  his  books  and  his  Church;  and  he 
also  loved  pictures  and  music.  He  had  a  fine  voice  and  long 
sang  in  the  choir  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's.  His  taste  in  the 
graphic  arts  leaned  specially  to  those  exquisite  prints  from 
the  hands  of  those  masters  who  flourished  in  the  golden  age 
of  this  art. 

Prof.  H.  was  very  simple  and  democratic,  also  very  proud. 
He  seemed  a  link  between  old  New  York,  the  town,  and  the 
complex  borough  of  to-day.  He  remembered  his  father 
(who  had  a  butter  and  egg  store  near  Washington  Market) 
relating  how  the  founder  of  the  Astor  fortune  and  the  haughty 
Winfield  Scott  both  used  to  buy  eggs  with  cracked  shells, 
when  they  did  their  marketing,  for  these  were  cheaper 
than  unbroken  eggs.  He  was  self-sufficient  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word:  when  one  of  his  old  classmates  proved  un- 
kind, though  profoundly  hurt,  he  lifted  his  head  to  say: 
"Well,  I  can  get  along  without  anybody  who  can  get  along 
without  me." 

One  of  the  best  things  he  could  say  of  a  man  was  that  he 
trusted  him;  and  he  did  not  like  sentimental  men  for  the 
reason  that  "you  could  not  trust  them."  For  a  strong  man 
with  a  dominant  personality,  for  a  man  whose  mind  was 
cast  in  the  classical  mould,  for  a  man's  man,  in  fact,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  H.  was  an  eager  collector  of  china, 
decorated    porcelain    and    cut    glass, — things    so    associated 
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with  a  woman's  part  in  the  household;  and  he  did  love 
auctions!  He  was  too  big  a  man  to  have  vanities;  but  I 
think  he  had  just  one,  so  gracefully  did  he  move  his  beautiful 
hands,  with  their  well-shaped,  tapering  fingers,  when  writing 
or  making  a  gesture, — he  must  have  been  conscious  of  their 
attractiveness. 

When  old  graduates  foregathered,  up  came  the  same 
questions:  How  is  the  College?  And  with  Werner  and  Comp- 
ton,  how  is  Herbermann? 

His  was  one  of  the  very  great  figures  in  our  Alma  Mater. 

Leigh  Hunt,  '77. 

Charles  G.  Herbermann,  gentleman,  scholar,  was  for  more 
than  forty-five  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  City 
College.  He  was  a  man  of  forceful  yet  amiable  character. 
He  would  have  been  successful  in  any  calling,  but  as  a 
preceptor  of  youth  he  made  of  his  affection  an  asset  in- 
comparable. Tradition  moves  us  in  filling  professorships 
to  seek  the  scholar,  but  experience  is  forever  correcting  our 
choice  and  showing  us  that  youth,  however  boyishly  and 
clumsily  it  may  seek  to  disguise  it,  is  always  lavish  of  its 
own  affection  and  hungry  for  its  return.  Deliberative  trustees 
in  filling  college  chairs  seek  for  the  man  of  brains;  impetuous 
young  manhood  bestows  its  gift  of  popularity  upon  the  man 
of  heart.  Our  picture  of  the  desirable  instructor  is  the 
scholar  among  his  books;  their  more  human  instinct  gives 
the  palm  to  the  man  surrounded  by  his  boys.  The  professor 
who  is  true  to  the  type  form  dries  all  the  plants  in  his  herbal, 
and  himself  loses  sap  and  humor.  He  inhales  the  air  of  the 
museums.  The  morbidity  of  dead  languages  permeates 
him.  In  Browning's  ''Grammarian's  Funeral"  the  pall 
bearers  must  bury  the  departed  scholar  high  on  the  cold 
mountain  top  above  the  cities,  above  the  zone  of  living  things, 
apart  from  the  world  of  which  he  has  been  no  part.  But 
the  greater  life  of  the  college,  its  multitude  of  growing  young 
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souls,  perpetually  predicates  an  opposite  composition  of  pro- 
fessorial character.  The  boy  gathering  shells  upon  the 
beach  has  truer  views  of  life  than  the  pedant  in  the  pride 
of  his  nomenclature.  The  human  heart  concerns  us  more 
than  the  record  which  comes  from  peering  into  microscopes. 
The  most  needful  thing  in  the  teacher  finds  expression  in 
Rousseau's  prescription  for  him,  "Let  him  first  be  a  man." 

In  Herbermann  this  requisite  found  ample  fulfillment.  He 
was  wholesome,  cheerful  and  human.  Boys  liked  to  be  in  his 
presence.  Graduates  returning  to  the  College  sought  him 
out.  So  now  the  testimonies  which  have  been  expressed 
regarding  Professor  Herbermann  magnify  nothing  of  or- 
ganization, of  system  of  management,  but  one  of  his  boys 
says,  "He  was  an  inspiration,  he  awakened  us,  he  made  us 
love  him,  he  removed  the  irksomeness  of  study."  Another 
says  of  him,  "He  was  all  enthusiasm,  he  enjoyed  being  in 
our  presence;  he  liked  to  hear  us  talk  and  see  us  work  and 
achieve  success."  "He  understood  boys,"  another  says, 
"and  knew  how  to  discover  their  interests  and  to  build  upon 
them."  "The  College  was  a  larger  edition  of  himself.  It 
was  vitalized  with  his  own  soul,  the  students  caught  his 
spirit  and  gave  the  best  there  was  in  them."  Never  did  he 
get  away  from  the  fundamental  truth  that  back  of  the  plan, 
back  of  the  newest  and  oldest  method,  the  essential  force 
was  the  man,  the  man  who  loves  boys  and  who  means  to 
inspire  them  to  the  best  there  is  in  them. 

Affection  is  the  mother  of  education.  It  furnishes  the 
motive,  the  power.  Knowledge  is  the  substance  of  learning, 
but  lies  inert  unless  it  feels  the  quickening  of  the  spirit.  The 
great  head  master  of  Rugby  expressed  the  truth  in  saying, 
"If  one  has  the  heart  to  teach,  he  will  supply  himself  abun- 
dantly with  the  scholarship  required,  but  if  he  begin  with 
only  scholarship  and  has  no  fondness  for  boys  and  no  desire  to 
aid  them,  his  learning  never  spreads.  It  lingers  within 
himself."  Professor  Herbermann  would  have  satisfied  the 
eminent  Arnold  in  these  qualifications  of  the  true  teacher. 
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He  did  understand  boys,  he  loved  them  and  they  loved  him. 
He  sought  a  calling  that  surrounded  him  with  fresh  and 
growing  personalities.  He  renewed  his  youth  and  kept  it 
quietly  radiant  by  the  influences  of  this  young  life.  It 
mellowed  his  scholarship  and  made  it  attractive.  It  gave  it  a 
carrying  power  so  that  for  fifty  years  he  gave  of  his  best 
self  to  the  brightening  of  his  world. 

Our  stirring  age  has  cast  an  artificial  glory  on  the  successful 
man  of  business  affairs.  The  rewards  of  great  wealth  have 
gained  through  publicity  a  powerful  attraction  for  ambition. 
In  the  career  of  such  a  man  as  Herbermann  we  find  suggestion 
of  analysis  of  the  other  and  common  type  of  an  often  desired 
career.  The  money  getter  turns  all  effort  toward  himself. 
He  manages;  he  directs  the  labors  of  other  men  that  profits 
may  flow  toward  him.  Hundreds  may  be  kept  close  to  the 
border  line  of  poverty  that  the  surplus  earnings  of  each  may 
flow  into  one  central  pocket  and  reward  intelligence,  shrewd- 
ness and  managerial  ability.  But  the  movement  in  the  case  of 
a  real  teacher  is  the  reverse.  He  has  not  thousands  helping 
him.  He  is  helping  thousands.  Profits  are  not  centering  upon 
him.  He  is  not  forever  taking,  but  giving.  The  concentra- 
tion is  not  toward  his  purse,  but  the  dissemination  is  outward 
from  his  generous  heart.  The  spur  of  business  is  more  of 
personal  desire  to  accumulate  than  it  is  a  liberal  intent  to 
scatter  benefits  to  the  many. 

But  in  the  great  business  of  teaching,  we  see  as  nearly  as  in 
anything  I  know  a  spirit  which  approaches  pure  benevolence. 
It  is  unselfishness  in  action,  it  is  assistance,  it  is  advancement, 
it  is  betterment,  it  is  civilization.  At  his  final  reckoning 
Professor  Herbermann,  and  every  life-long  contributor  to 
education,  may  review  his  rewards  with  a  content  to  which 
the  builder  of  material  fortune  can  never  approach.  The 
teacher  has  his  investments,  not  of  money  but  of  the  spirit; 
his  investments  placed  in  hundreds  of  going  concerns  which 
are  compounding  the  totals  year  after  year.    At  no  time  in  the 
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history  of  our  race  have  we  bestowed  upon  the  teacher 
financial  prizes  comparable  to  those  attainable  by  the  cap- 
tains of  trade  and  business.  They  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
the  calling.  Let  us,  then,  pay  merited  and  greater  respect  not 
only  to  this  teacher,  dead,  but  to  the  thousands  living  and 
doing  his  work  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Thomas  W.  Churchill,   '82. 

address  at  the  funeral  of  professor  herbermann 

It  is  impossible  to  say  of  the  man  whose  obsequies  we  are 
attending:  He  is  no  more. 

He  lives  still,  not  merely  as  a  wholesome  memory,  but  as  a 
vital  and  beneficent  influence  in  the  lives  of  thousands  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  of  other  thousands  who  derive 
benefit  from  his  enduring  works. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that,  with  the  disappearance 
of  his  familiar  form  and  features,  his  spirit  has  ceased  to  be, 
that  it  has  merged  with  other  forces  or  absorbed  into  other 
beings. 

A  character  like  his,  so  definite,  so  distinct  from  every 
other,  so  indelibly  graven,  so  patiently,  consistently  and 
perseveringly  developed,  through  a  patriarchal  span  of  years, 
so  vivid  that  one  can  visualize  it  even  without  his  bodily 
presence,  is  of  itself  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  which  formed  it, 
a  spirit  so  tireless  in  activity,  so  vast  in  aspiration,  so  exalted 
in  ideals,  it  surely  was  not  made  to  cease  with  its  shattered 
tenement,  to  be  bounded  with  earth's  horizon,  to  be  content 
with  achievements,  which  be  they  never  so  splendid,  are  still 
below  its  longings  and  its  powers. 

The  man,  whose  mortal  remains  are  returning  to  their 
primal  element,  is  one  whose  existence  and  life  work  confirm 
the  ineradicable  belief  of  our  race  in  a  human  spirit  with  life 
beyond  the  grave,  and  the  revelation  that  the  souls  of  the  just 
are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  that  they  are  at  peace ;  and  that  their 
hope  is  satisfied  in  full  with  immortality. 
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At  whatever  time  of  his  hfe  we  consider  him,  or  in  whatso- 
ever capacity  of  the  many  in  w^hich  he  was  at  intervals  en- 
gaged, the  spiritual  element  of  his  nature  was  most  in  evidence 
and  operation.  As  student,  teacher,  writer,  editor,  critic, 
historian,  philosopher,  organizer,  the  material  task  or  me- 
chanical performance  was  always  subordinate  to  the  intellec- 
tual, and  the  intellectual  itself  dominated  by  the  moral  qual- 
ities of  his  character.  As  a  student  he  was  not  merely  attentive 
and  industrious,  but  diligent.  How  diligent  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  he  acquired  his  Arts  degree  at  an  age 
when  most  pupils  finish  high  school.  For  a  year  before  that  he 
was  considered  fitted  to  teach  Latin  in  the  college  in  which  he 
was  still  qualifying  for  degrees.  Fifty-seven  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  a  profession  which  too  often  lacks  incentive  to 
self-advancement,  and  fosters  routine.  In  all  that  long  period 
his  mind  was  busily  engaged  in  forming,  as  well  as  informing, 
his  students,  in  broadening  his  own  knowledge,  and  in  impart- 
ing to  those  who  sat  under  him  the  benefit  of  the  broader 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  His  editions  of  Latin  authors;  his 
studies  of  Life  in  Ancient  Rome;  his  essays  in  the  value  of 
classical  study,  and  in  the  History  of  Education,  ancient  and 
modern,  were  all  made  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  interesting 
his  students,  widening  their  views  and  enriching  their  knowl- 
edge. A  born  teacher,  he  was  at  their  service  not  only  in 
class  hours  or  on  school  days,  but  at  all  times  and  everywhere, 
in  the  library,  at  his  home,  on  his  walks. 

As  years  went  by,  and  he  himself  by  reading  and  scholarly 
association  developed  as  critic  and  philosopher,  his  students 
had  full  benefit  of  his  acumen  and  wisdom.  They  benefited 
by  the  results  of  those  literary  symposia  which  for  years  he 
held  with  a  few  intimate  friends  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Literatures,  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  German, 
French  and  even  Hebrew. 

Nothing  wins  the  affection  of  a  pupil  and  incites  him  to 
diligence  so  much  as  the  learning  of  his  master  and  his  right 
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to  speak  with  the  authority  of  sound  knowledge.  Every  new 
book  or  essay  which  the  Professor  composed  or  edited  added 
to  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  and  deepened  their 
confidence.  As  he  entered  the  field  of  Americana,  editing 
Torfason's  Vinland;  Waldseemiiller's  cosmography;  the 
letters  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton;  the  Diary  of  Lord 
Russell's  visit  to  North  America;  Thebaud's  reminiscences; 
later,  the  field  of  American  church  history,  in  the  valuable 
Records  and  Studies;  and,  finally,  became  chief  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  his  fellow  professors  as  well  as  his 
students  grew  in  admiration  of  his  scholarship  and  unremit- 
ting energy.  No  wonder  they  treated  him  with  such  respect 
when  they  saw  him,  like  another  Milton,  doing  the  crowning 
literary  work  of  his  life,  sightless,  through  his  children's  eyes. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  consider  our  lamented 
friend  as  a  man  of  books  only  living  in  his  study,  and  lacking 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  about  him  and  in  his  fellow 
men.  To  his  genial  spirit  human  nature  was  far  more  inter- 
esting than  any  book,  and  his  spiritual  ideals  and  insight  made 
him  capable  of  dealing  with  others  to  their  advantage  as  much 
as  his  own. 

Who  that  had  the  honor  of  his  friendship,  and  thanks  to  his 
broad  sympathies  that  honor  was  not  rare,  does  not  love  to 
recall  the  kindly  and  enlightening  conversation  he  was  ever 
ready  to  hold  on  almost  every  topic  of  human  interest? 
That  prodigious  memory,  that  well  formed  judgment,  that 
moderate  and  frank  expression  of  opinion,  and  the  charm  of 
his  surroundings  in  that  household,  in  which  his  spirit  was 
reflected  in  the  features  of  his  children  cultivated  after  his  own 
pattern,  and  where  one  might  meet  college  president  or  pro- 
fessor, man  of  affairs,  rabbi,  minister,  priest  or  just  a  plain 
but  welcome  neighbor,  all  in  common  enjoyment  of  his  con- 
versation and  courtesy. 

His  fondness  for  his  study  and  his  devotion  to  his  pupils 
made  him  shun,  it  is  true,  public  affairs  and  business,  though 
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few  men  were  more  conversant  with  the  one  or  more  shrewd  in 
the  other  sphere.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  use  his 
vocation  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  things.  For  him  it  was 
an  end  in  itself;  and  still  with  so  much  confidence  had  he 
inspired  those  who  knew  him  that  not  only  would  they  join 
with  him  in  any  enterprise  he  proposed,  but  insist  on  his 
leadership.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Xavier 
Alumni  Sodality,  out  of  which  grew  the  Xavier  Union,  now  the 
Catholic  Club,  and  he  was  among  its  first  presidents.  He 
helped  to  organize  and  for  years  presided  over  the  Alumni 
Association  of  his  Alma  Mater;  as  also  the  U.  S.  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  whose  valuable  Records  and  Studies  are 
largely  the  fruit  of  his  personal  labor.  In  his  College  also  he 
was  active  and  influential  in  the  councils  of  its  faculty,  and 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  its  presidents. 

Men  and  events  as  well  as  books  were  the  constant  study  of 
Dr.  Herbermann;  and  his  facility  in  attaining  a  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  them  was  due  to  the  life-long  and  dil- 
igent cultivation  of  his  own  knowledge.  Most  of  those  who 
knew  him  marvelled  at  his  well-stored  and  retentive  memory, 
his  clear  discerning  observation,  his  well-balanced  judgment, 
his  sympathetic  interest  in  everything  that  appealed  to  the 
human  mind. 

Very  few,  however,  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  his 
highest  spiritual  power,  that  of  the  poet,  the  creative  gift  of 
imagination  so  well  formed,  that  he  could  visualize,  with  pre- 
cision in  every  detail,  personages,  things  and  events  from  the 
past  in  time  or  the  distant  in  space.  I  well  remember  his 
criticism,  passed  in  the  intimacy  of  his  study,  of  Ward's  Life 
of  Newman.  Reviewing  the  biographer's  accounts  of  the 
chapters  that  told  of  Newman's  disappointments,  and  of  his 
chagrin  at  the  opposition  of  those  who  should  have  been  his 
friends,  the  doctor  remarked  that  quite  frequently,  when  his 
children  were  reading  to  him  from  the  Life,  he  had  to  bid  them 
stop,  as  his  emotion  of  sympathy  with  the  great  Cardinal 
quite  overcame  him,  "There  is  only  one  criterion  for  judging 
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the  character  of  such  a  great  man  as  Newman,  and  that  is,  he 
was  a  great  poet,  a  man  of  the  highest  vision  and  of  a  consum- 
ing ardor  for  the  reahzation  of  his  ideals."  That  criticism 
revealed  the  good  doctor's  own  highest  spiritual  quality. 

From  his  books,  from  the  dry  records  of  the  past,  from  his 
genial  conversation  with  his  fellow  men,  he  had  developed  the 
creative  power  of  the  poet.  He  could  see  ideals  in  what  others 
see  commonplaces.  He  was  led  on  by  the  distant  vision  of 
truth  beyond  the  horizon  that  bounds  the  ordinary  gaze,  as  if 
Providence  were  leading  him  gently  to  the  bourne  of  the  long 
last  journey,  and  as  if  the  light  from  another  world  were 
already  breaking  upon  the  gaze  of  his  spirit  in  place  of  the 
sight  of  earthly  things  of  which  he  had  been  for  years  deprived. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  spent  some  time  writing  an 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  out  of  the  explanations 
that  scientists  offer  about  sound  and  light  and  motion.  A 
more  truly  poetic  tribute  to  God's  existence  was  never  written 
and,  with  the  emotion  of  the  true  poet,  he  is  not  content  with 
proving  from  the  inadequate  explanation  of  science  that  God 
exists;  but  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  establishing  that 
the  God  who  exists  and  who  has  so  fashioned  his  creation  of 
light  and  sound  and  motion  as  to  make  it  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  use  of  man,  the  highest  product  of  his  hands, 
must  be  a  God  of  beneficence  and  of  love. 

If  one  would  choose  from  the  inspired  text  the  words  that 
most  fittingly  describe  the  departed,  he  would  break  out  with 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Ecclesiasticus,  44th  chapter,  ''Let  us 
now  praise  men  of  renown" — men  studying  beautifulness  and 
dwelling  in  peace  in  their  houses.  As  Dr.  Herbermann  loved 
to  praise  men  of  renown,  so  I  trust  that  all  who  benefited  by 
his  life  may  love  to  perpetuate  his  own  renown.  As  we  owe 
him  so  much  that  we  are  incapable  of  repaying,  may  we  ever 
pray  God  to  reward  him  abundantly  with  a  blessed  immortal- 
ity, and  to  perfect  the  vision  which  he  strove  so  earnestly  to 
arrive  at  here. 

Father  John  J.  Wynne. 


Cleveland  Abbe 
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Cleveland  Abbe,  who  died  at  Chevy  Chase,  Oct.  28,  was 
born  m  New  York  City,  Dec.  3,  1838.  In  1851  he  came  to  the 
Free  Academy  from  Scott's  school.  No.  40,  in  Twentieth  Street. 
Of  his  undergraduate  life  he  wrote:  ''I  entered  1851  with 
Able,  Baker,  etc.,  but  chose  to  take  the  1853  year  over  again, 
to  my  great  advantage  as  a  student.  Joined  the  Baptist 
Church  in  January,  1853,  and  the  class  prayer  meeting  held 
Friday  afternoons  by  Anderson,  Rising,  Post  and  others  of 
the  upper  classes.  Was  very  nearsighted,  and  lost  all  the 
blackboard  instruction  until  I  got  my  spectacles  in  September, 
1853.  Joined  the  Phrenocosmia,  and  began  to  be  free  in 
debate  and  composition.  Loved  mathematics  and  science 
and  took  medals  in  these  subjects.  Loved  George  E.  Post 
of  '54  and  George  Hawes,  '57,  the  sweetest,  strongest  and 
noblest  of  men,  and  a  fine  gymnast."  In  answer  to  questions, 
Professor  Abbe  adds  interesting  information:  Tastes,  "music, 
genealogy  and  local  history" ;  travels,  "several  trips  abroad  on 
scientific  missions";  pastimes,  "walks";  politics,  "Republi- 
can and  free  trader."  "Have  been  steadily  at  work  in 
Washington  since  January,  1871,  and  very  rarely  able  to 
attend  alumni  meetings.  I  long  to  see  a  laboratory  and 
men  devoted  to  instruction  and  research  in  the  mechanics 
and  physics  of  the  atmosphere." 

For  his  life  up  to  his  fiftieth  year  we  quote  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January,  1888. 

The  name  of  Cleveland  Abbe  is  especially  associated  with  the 
installation  of  the  meteorological  service  and  weather  forecasts  of 
the  United  States  Signal  Service,  and  he  has  been  prominently 
active  in  the  movement  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  time  for 
the  American  continent,  which  should  also  be  in  conformity  with 
the  standards  of  other  nations. 

Professor  Abbe  was  born  in  New  York  city,  December  3,  1838. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  George  Waldo  Abbe,  who  was  for  many  years 
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prominent  in  the  business  life  of  New  York,  and  closely  identified 
with  its  principal  charitable  organizations.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  now  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  made  a  most  honorable  record 
for  diligence  and  fidelity  in  his  studies,  or  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
his  classmates,  as  "a  young  man  who  was  interested  in  his  work, 
and  anxious  to  learn.  As  he  went  through  college  his  ability  in 
mathematical  and  mathematico-physical  science  became  more  and 
more  apparent,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  college  course  there  could 
be  no  question  of  his  superiority."  Having  been  graduated  from 
this  institution  in  1857,  he  taught  mathematics  in  Trinity  Latin 
School  for  one  year,  and  afterward  connected  himself  with  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  served  as  teacher  of  the  higher 
mathematics  in  the  Scientific  School,  and  studied  astronomy  under 
Professor  Briinnow.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1860,  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  association  with  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould,  and  was  engaged  upon  the  telegraphic  longitude  work 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  In  continuance  of  his  astro- 
nomical work,  he  resided  for  the  two  years,  1865-66,  at  the  Observ- 
atory of  Poulkova,  in  Russia,  which  was  then  under  the  direction 
of  the  illustrious  Otto  Struve,  in  the  position  of  supernumerary 
astronomer,  as  those  young  persons  not  military  officers  are  called^ 
who  are  allowed  by  the  statutes  of  the  institution  to  reside  within 
its  precincts  for  their  own  advantage.  Generally,  according  to  Mr. 
Abbe's  account  of  the  observatories  at  "Dorpat  and  Poulkova," 
which  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
1867,  "these  inevitably  contribute  something  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  observatory,  while  receiving  from  it  the 
treatment  of  guests.  The  new  statutes  allow  the  director  to  give 
these  young  men  a  position  and  rank  as  civilians  serving  the 
observatory,  l)ut  not  in  the  service  of  the  state;  thus  they  may  be 
properly  considered  as  supernumerary  astronomers,  who,  however, 
enjoy  some  of  the  privileges  of  such  as  are  permanently  in  the  state 
service,  which  is  no  mean  advantage  in  the  autocratic  Russian 
Empire.  Although  these  are  at  liberty  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  their  own  studies,  they  yet  generally  choose  to  contribute  sev- 
eral hours  daily  to  the  regular  work  of  the  observatory,  receiving 
a  small  compensation  therefor."     Returning  to  the  United  States, 
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he  became  connected,  in  1867,  with  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington;  but  he  had  not  resided  there  long  before,  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1867,  he  accepted  the  position  of  director  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Observatory,  and  he  removed  there  on  the  first  of  June. 
This  institution,  which  had  been  founded  through  the  exertions  of 
Professor  0.  M.  Mitchell,  and  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid 
with  accompaniment  of  great  public  interest  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  1843,  had  never  been  adequately  supported,  and  had 
been  virtually  suspended  for  the  past  half  dozen  years.  Preparatory 
to  taking  charge  of  it,  Mr.  Abbe  visited  the  other  observatories 
and  astronomers  of  the  country,  and  found  everywhere  the  hearti- 
est pleasure  exhibited  at  the  intended  resuscitation  of  the  insti- 
tution. "Each,"  he  says,  "seemed  to  seek  to  find  some  way  in 
which  to  offer  assistance  and  encouragement,  while  all  united  in 
deploring  the  inaction  of  the  past  ten  years.  There  is,  in  astronomy, 
a  continual  endeavor  on  the  part  of  each  one  to  add  something  of 
our  knowledge  by  his  own  original  observations  and  researches; 
nor  does  anyone  feel  that  he  has  attained  to  any  degree  of  useful- 
ness until  this  has  been  accomplished;  accordingly,  all  unite  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  we  shall  now  push  on  in  the  field  of 
astronomical  activity."  Encouraged  by  such  expressions,  he 
declared  as  the  sentiment  that  should  actuate  the  future  course  of 
the  institution,  that  "the  pursuit  of  abstruse  astronomical  inves- 
tigations, and  the  utilization  of  practical  astronomy  are  equally 
important  to  the  true  interests  of  the  observatory,  and  should  be 
simultaneously  cultivated." 

In  the  more  detailed  plan  for  the  future  activity  of  the  observa- 
tory which  he  outlined  in  his  inaugural  report.  Professor  Abbe  gave 
a  prominent  place  to  the  particular  subjects  in  connection  with 
which  he  has  won  fame.  It  was  his  desire,  primarily,  to  extend  the 
field  of  activity,  so  as  to  embrace,  on  the  one  hand,  scientific 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  magnetism,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
application  of  these  sciences  to  geography  and  geodesy,  to  storm 
predictions,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  citizen  and  the  land-surveyor. 
In  meteorology,  he  remarked,  the  observatory  ought  to  keep  record 
of  regular  hourly  observations  of  all  phenomena  depending  upon 
observations  of  the  atmosphere:  "The  science  of  meteorology  is 
slowly  advancing  to  that  point  at  which  it  will  begin  to  yield  most 
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valuable  results  to  the  general  community.  Although  we  cannot 
yet  predict  the  weather  for  a  week  in  advance,  yet  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that,  with  a  proper  arrangement  of  outposts,  we  can  gen- 
erally predict  three  days  in  advance  any  extended  storm,  and  six 
hours  in  advance  any  violent  hurricane.  This  may  be  effected 
simply  by  constituting  the  observatory  a  central  station,  to  which 
telegraphic  reports  of  the  weather  are  regularly  daily  transmitted. 
The  careful  study  of  these  dispatches  enables  the  meteorologist 
safely  to  make  the  predictions  mentioned,  which  can  be  at  once 
disseminated  through  the  public  papers  or  otherwise.  In  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  and  on  our  own  eastern  coast,  such  storm 
warnings  are  considered  of  very  great  importance."  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  observers  and  those  of  the  army  had 
already  been  promised;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  of  our  storms  appear  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  move  eastward,  observers  had  been  secured 
at  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Sherman,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  It  would  also 
be  one  of  his  objects  to  secure  and  supply  more  accurate  determi- 
nations of  time,  and  for  this  purpose  the  observatory  would  furnish 
the  hour  regularly  to  all  the  watchmakers  who  would  apply  for  it; 
an  offer  was  also  made  to  the  municipal  government  to  furnish  it 
to  the  city. 

The  location  of  the  observatory  in  the  smoke-saturated  atmos- 
phere of  Cincinnati  had  been  for  some  time  recognized  as  unfavor- 
able and  efforts  were  making  to  secure  a  more  suitable  position 
for  it.  While  this  was  going  on  there  could  be  but  little  heart  in 
such  measures  as  might  be  proposed  for  permanent  improvements 
in  the  building  or  the  fixed  apparatus.  It  therefore  seemed  evident 
that  the  remaining  time  spent  upon  Mount  Adams  could  be  best 
improved  by  paying  special  attention  to  meteorology.  An  hourly 
record  was  begun  of  all  important  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Monthly  reports  of  meteorological  observations  were  received  from 
observers  in  other  cities.  The  interest  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  engaged  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  daily  weather 
reports  and  storm  predictions,  the  gratuitous  co-operation  of 
experienced  observers  was  tendered,  and  the  use  of  the  Western 
Union  telegraph  lines  was  offered  at  a  nominal  price.  The  daily 
"Weather  Bulletin"   of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  was  issued. 
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first  in  manuscript  form,  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  week  hiter  in  print,  as  an  independent  publication.  It  was 
supported  for  three  months  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  observatory.  Finally,  the  independent 
publication  was  discontinued,  and  the  bulletin  only  appeared  under 
the  same  title  in  the  morning  papers.  Subsequently,  the  publica- 
tion, by  a  manifold  process,  of  a  daily  weather  chart  was  under- 
taken, which,  in  consequence  of  the  observatory's  lack  of  means, 
was  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  National  Board  of  Trade  meet- 
ing at  Richmond,  Virginia,  united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  the 
fruit  of  which,  with  other  proceedings  of  a  similar  character,  among 
which  was  Professor  Lapham's  memorial  asking  for  the  institution 
of  signals  for  Milwaukee  and  Lake  Michigan,  was  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  for 
taking  meteorological  observations  at  military  posts  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  and  on  the  lakes  and  sea  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  warning  of  the  approach  and  probable  force  of  storms. 

The  superintendency  of  these  observations,  or  the  "Weather 
Bureau,"  was  put  in  charge  of  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  Chief  of 
the  Army  Signal  Service,  who  appointed  Professor  Abbe  his 
assistant,  or  meteorologist.  In  this  position.  Professor  Abbe, 
during  1871,  organized  the  methods  and  work  of  the  so-called 
"probability"  or  study-room,  in  making  weather  maps,  drawing 
isobars,  ordering  storm  signals,  etc.,  and  dictated  the  published 
official  tri-daily  synopses  and  "probabilities"  of  the  weather.  In 
the  same  year  he  began  and  urged  the  collection  of  lines  of  leveling, 
and  in  1872,  by  laborious  analysis,  deduced  the  altitudes  of  the 
Signal-Service  barometers  above  sea  level.  He  instituted  in  1872, 
and  reorganized  in  1874,  the  work  of  publishing  a  monthly  weather 
review,  with  its  maps  and  studies  of  storms.  He  urged  the  exten- 
sion of  simultaneous  observations  throughout  the  world,  as  the 
only  proper  method  of  studying  the  weather;  and,  as  General  Myer 
distinctly  avowed,  the  success  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Vienna 
Congress  of  1874  was  due  to  following  his  advice.  And  he  organ- 
ized, in  1875,  the  work  of  preparing  the  material  and  publishing 
the  "Daily  Bulletin  of  Simultaneous  International  Meteorological 
Observations."     Especially  is  the  organization  of  the  numerous 
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State  weather  services  of  the  country  due  to  his  advocacy,  and  to 
the  letters  sent  by  his  advice  by  General  Hazen  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States. 

Professor  Abbe's  unselfish  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  science  for 
its  advancement  and  not  for  his  own  has  prevented  his  name  from 
appearing  as  prominently  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  as  it  deserved  to  do;  but  there  is  a  general  con- 
currence of  testimony  that  he  has  been  its  guiding  spirit.  A 
gentleman,  whose  special  researches  in  co-operation  with  it  have 
given  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  characterizes  him  in  a  note  to 
us  as  an  enthusiastic  meteorologist,  whose  whole  soul  and  energies 
"seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  furtherance  and  interests  of  the 
service.  He  kept  well  read  up  on  all  meteorological  matters,  and 
had  a  very  high  appreciation  of  much  that  he  read;  and,  when  this 
was  the  case,  he  was  always  very  desirous  of  bringing  the  matter 
and  the  author  into  notice  by  means  of  translations  and  republica- 
tions. In  fact,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  desirous  of  bringing  the 
works  and  the  claims  of  others  into  notice  than  his  own.  His  notes 
on  meteorological  subjects,  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Reports, 
sprung  from  his  extensive  reading  and  desire  to  communicate  to 
the  public  whatever  he  found  of  value  in  the  course  of  his  reading. 
These  notes  have  been  very  valuable  in  keeping  before  the  mind 
the  principal  results  obtained  in  various  ways  in  the  progress  of 
meteorological  discovery.  Being  virtually  the  scientific  adviser  of 
the  Signal  Service,  and  having  control  mostly  of  its  scientific  work, 
on  account  of  his  generous  and  unselfish  nature  he  was  not  content 
to  occupy  the  field  of  scientific  work  alone,  but  when  General  Hazen 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  service  and  a  more  liberal  policy  toward 
civilians  and  in  the  encouragement  of  scientific  work  was  adopted, 
he  seemed  to  wish  that  all  the  leading  meteorologists  of  the  country 
could  have  a  part  in  what  he  considered  the  great  work  of  the 
country,  and  he  especially  interested  himself  in  endeavoring  to  give 
a  chance  to  promising  young  men  of  the  country  to  have  a  part  in 
this  work." 

Another  gentleman,  of  world-wide  eminence  in  physical  investi- 
gation, writes  to  us:  "I  will  merely  state  what  will,  I  think,  be 
generally  admitted  by  all  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  that  for 
the  good  work  done  by  the  United  States  Weather  Service,  and  for 
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the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  Europeans  gen- 
erally, the  country  is  indebted  to  Professor  Abbe  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man.  He  was  unquestionably  the  first  to  put  into 
actual  operation  the  scheme  of  telegraphic  weather  warnings,  and 
thus  to  realize  the  suggestions  and  hopes  of  Professor  Henry  in  that 
direction.  This  he  did  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  before  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Service.  ...  It  was  his 
success  in  this  preliminary  work  at  Cincinnati  which  led  to  his 
being  called  into  the  service  almost  immediately  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Weather  Bureau  as  a  branch  of  the  Signal  Service  of 
the  United  States  Army.  His  relations  to  this  service  have  always 
been  in  some  degree  anomalous  and  yet  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance. ...  In  the  beginning  he  was  the  one  man  in  the  serv- 
ice who  knew  much  of  meteorology,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  been  conspicuously  the  representative  of  that  science 
in  Government  employ.  The  constant  change  in  the  personnel  of 
a  bureau  of  the  army,  the  continued  coming  in  of  this  officer  and 
the  going  out  of  that,  is  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  successful  cultivation  of  a  science,  either  pure  or  applied,  under 
a  military  regime.  The  weather  service  has  been  preserved  from 
stagnation  and  decay  by  the  continued  presence  of  such  an  ardent 
student  as  Professor  Abbe.  On  all  important  questions  touching 
the  scientific  work  of  the  service,  his  advice  has  been  sought  by 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer;  most  plans  for  its  improvement  and  exten- 
sion have  originated  with  him,  and  he  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  study  of  meteorology  outside  of  the  service  as  well  as  within  it." 
We  are  informed  by  Mrs.  Hazen,  widow  of  the  late  Chief  of  the 
Signal  Office,  that  Professor  Abbe  was  always  held  in  high  esteem 
by  her  husband,  "and  relied  on  not  only  as  a  very  scientific  man 
but  as  a  loyal  friend."  This  sentence  brings  out  another  salient 
trait  in  his  character — his  loyalty  to  his  chief.  Readers  of  the 
"Monthly"  will  recollect  the  tribute  which  he  improved  the  first 
opportunity  after  General  Hazen's  death  to  pay  to  his  character 
and  the  worth  of  his  work  for  science;  but  they  do  not  know,  for 
that  is  matter  of  personal  confidence,  that  he  was  extremely  anxious 
that  General  Hazen  should  receive  full  credit  for  all  that  he  did, 
all  that  he  helped  to  do,  and  all  that  he  was  in  any  way  the  means 
of  having  done  for  science;  and  particularly  that  he  should  be 
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vindicated  from  the  unfriendly  criticisms  which  the  newspapers 
had  cast  against  him — all  of  which  Professor  Abbe  believed  to  be 
unjust  and  unfounded. 

Professor  Abbe's  efforts,  while  engaged  at  the  Cincinnati  Observa- 
tory, to  furnish  accurate  time  to  the  watchmakers  and  the  public 
clocks  of  the  city  have  already  been  mentioned.  This  service  he 
regarded  as  always  a  daily  duty  in  a  well-organized  observatory. 
Similar  work  was  already  performed  by  a  number  of  observatories 
in  America  and  Europe,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  it  being  the 
giving  of  the  time  to  the  city  and  province  of  the  Magnetic  Observa- 
tory at  Toronto  in  1842.  The  British  Astronomer  Royal  began 
the  dropping  of  the  noon  time-ball  at  Deal  in  1852,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  in 
1855.  An  automatic  apparatus  for  controlling  the  public  clock 
from  the  observatory  was  ordered  in  Cincinnati  in  1870.  After- 
ward the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  intrusted  its  time  signals 
to  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  under  Langley.  In  1877  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  Naval  Observatory  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  for  delivering  time  signals  at  important 
places  in  the  United  States. 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  ever-varying  standards  of 
local  time,  which  required  a  change  of  the  watch  for  every  few  miles 
of  traveling  east  or  west,  had  attracted  an  increasing  attention  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion  by  the 
general  time  conventions  of  the  railroad  officials.  The  matter  was 
also  taken  up  by  Professor  Dowd  in  1870,  and  was  agitated  by  the 
American  Metrological  Society,  which  at  Abbe's  suggestion  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  on  the  subject,  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Professor  Abbe,  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Elliott,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen  were  among  the  earliest,  and  were  at 
all  times  the  most  active  and  efficient  advocates  of  a  reform  in  this 
matter  in  the  United  States.  The  most  practicable  way  to  secure 
a  reform  seemed  to  be  to  induce  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
which  were  shown  to  be  using  no  less  than  seventy-five  different 
standards  in  regulating  the  movements  of  their  trains,  to  accept 
some  uniform  system.  Hitherto  it  had  appeared  impossible  to 
agree  upon  any  plan  which  they  would  recognize  as  practicable. 
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Some  persons  advised  a  uniform  standard  for  the  whole  country, 
such  as  the  time  of  the  seventy-fifth  meridian  (nearly  Washington 
time)  or  of  the  ninetieth  meridian,  while  others  proposed  the  "hour 
difference"  plan.  Professor  Abbe  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  American  Metrological  Society,  and  in 
1879  presented  a  report  in  which  the  whole  question  was  carefully 
reviewed.  This  report  embodied  a  number  of  resolutions,  advising 
the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  local  times  and  the  adoption  instead 
of  the  standards  of  the  principal  railroads  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties; and  suggesting  to  railroad  officers  a  reduction  of  their  time- 
standards  to  one  for  every  hour  of  longitude.  But  while  the  adop- 
tion of  a  few  standard  meridians  was  regarded  as  an  improvement, 
which  could  be  no  inconvenience,  but  would  tend  to  diminish 
inconveniences  already  almost  intolerable,  the  committee  could 
"but  look  upon  it  as  only  a  step  forward  by  the  community  at 
large  toward  that  absolute  uniformity  of  all  timepieces,  that  is,  we 
think,  already  practicable  on  the  part  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
companies."  The  adoption  of  an  absolute  uniformity  of  time 
throughout  the  whole  country  was  therefore  urged  upon  those 
companies  and  all  kindred  associations,  and  the  time  of  a  meridian 
six  hours  west  of  Greenwich,  or  the  ninetieth  meridian,  was  recom- 
mended as  such  ultimate  common  standard.  The  adoption  of  the 
reform  thus  indicated  would,  the  committee  believed,  materially 
help  toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  throughout  the 
world.  This  standard,  it  was  suggested,  could  most  conveniently 
conform  to  the  meridian  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  from 
Greenwich.  Nevertheless,  this  question  was  regarded  as  one  for 
the  distant  future,  to  be  considered  in  some  international  conven- 
tion. "This  report,"  says  Professor  Dowd,  in  relating  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  movement,  "is  specially  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  it  seemed  to  present  the  first  plan,  other  than  the  one  form- 
ing the  subject  of  this  paper,  for  systematizing  the  time  standards 
of  the  country.  Although  the  report  centered  upon  one  time 
standard  for  the  country — the  plan  upon  which  I  started  and  which 
I  had  felt  obliged  to  abandon — yet  it  grouped  together  so  much 
practical  information,  and  was  so  suggestive  of  new  lines  of  think- 
ing, that  it  really  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history."  Professor 
Abbe  presented  another  very  important  report  to  the  Metrological 
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Society  at  the  December  meeting  of  1880.  President  Barnard  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  circular  upon  the  subject,  and  send  it  out 
to  all  who  might  have  an  interest  in  the  matter;  and  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Railway  Time  Convention,  the  plan  of  hourly 
standards,  which  is  now  in  use,  was  prepared,  and  the  co-operation 
of  nearly  all  the  important  railroads  secured  for  its  successful  intro- 
duction. 

As  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Meridian 
and  Time  Conference,  which  met  at  Washington  in  October,  1884, 
Professor  Abbe  presented  an  argument  which  had  considerable 
weight  in  deciding  the  questions  at  issue,  although  it  was  only  cir- 
culated in  proof  sheets  among  the  members,  and  was  withheld  from 
publication  because  if  it  became  official  it  would  necessitate  a  long 
reply  from  the  French  delegates,  and  prolong  a  discussion  that  was 
likely  to  be  unnecessarily  tedious.  In  this  paper  he  offered  as  a 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  real  neutrality  of  the  prime  meridian, 
which  the  French  delegates  insisted  upon,  the  proposition  that  "the 
prime  meridian  shall  be  defined  by  references  as  exact  as  may  be 
practicable  to  all  the  national  astronomical  observatories  of  the 
twenty-five  nations  represented  in  this  conference;  the  grounds 
belonging  to  these  observatories  shall  be  declared  neutral  territory, 
and  the  astronomers  in  charge  shall  be  respected  in  all  international 
matters;  the  precise  choice  of  the  prime  meridian  shall  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  doing  the  least  possible  violence  to  the  existing 
customs  of  the  world  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
possible  good;  that  when  adopted  this  meridian  shall  receive  no 
national  designation  obnoxious  to  any  people,  but  the  whole  system 
shall  be  known  as  the  International  Prime  Meridian,  International 
Longitude,  International  Time." 

Professor  Abbe  led  the  party  which  went  out  from  the  Cincinnati 
Observatory  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  August  7,  1869.  The 
company  traveled  in  wagons  from  Sioux  City  to  the  line  of  totality 
near  Sioux  Falls.  His  own  attention  was  devoted  to  the  observa- 
tion, under  high  power  and  in  a  small  field  of  view,  of  three  conical 
protuberances  of  peculiar  character,  and  he  missed  the  coronal 
streamers  which  were  observed  by  the  others  with  the  naked  eye 
and  with  opera  glasses;  and  he  doubted  whether  the  latter  were  not 
individual  and  subjective  phenomena,  or  originating  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 
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At  the  eclipse  of  August,  1878,  he  selected  a  station  on  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  but  was  taken  ill  there,  and  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  Lake  House  (elevation  ten  thousand  feet).  Having 
recovered  to  a  sufficient  extent,  he  was  laid  upon  the  ground  during 
the  eclipse  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  the  rays 
that  extended  above  the  brilliant  ring  which  was  presumed  to 
represent  the  true  solar  atmosphere.  On  this  occasion,  these  rays 
revealed  themselves  so  distinctly  and  brightly,  and  shone  with 
such  steady  light,  that  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  accounts  of  his  fellow  observers  of  the  eclipse  of  1869,  nor  that 
the  phenomena  were  independent  of  personal  equations  and 
atmospheric  effects.  He  explained  them  as  being  due  to  reflection 
from  the  streams  of  meteor-dust  which  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
stantly flowing  toward  and  around  the  sun. 

The  list  of  Professor  Abbe's  published  papers  down  to  1880 
includes  eighty-four  titles,  several  of  which  cover  more  than  one 
article.  The  papers  relate  chiefly  to  subjects  in  astronomy  and 
meteorology,  and  to  matters  connected  with  the  author's  particular 
work.  They  include  reports  and  other  articles  of  a  documentary 
character,  seventeen  articles  in  "Appleton's  Cyclopedia,"  nine  in 
Johnson's  contributions  to  Baird's  "Annual  Record  of  Science  and 
Industry,"  articles  in  scientific  periodicals,  and  articles  in  news- 
papers— all  tending  directly  to  the  increase  or  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. Professor  Abbe  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
supervision  of  a  bibliography,  which  is  now  near  completion;  and 
has  completed  a  treatise  on  meteorological  instruments  that  will 
soon  be  published  by  the  Signal  Office. 

Some  of  Professor  Abbe's  personal  qualities  have  already  ap- 
peared incidentally  in  the  regular  course  of  this  sketch.  The  key 
to  them  appears  to  be  unselfishness — a  virtue  which  has  been  prom- 
inently manifested  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  His  classmate, 
already  quoted  from,  writes:  "Everybody  liked  Cleveland  Abbe 
thirty  years  ago,  as  I  suppose  everybody  likes  him  now.  He  was 
unselfish,  modest,  kindly  then,  and,  in  disposition,  though  only 
twenty  years  old,  a  scientific  man,  a  lover  of  scientific  truth."  A 
scientific  friend,  whom  also  we  quoted  before,  corroborates  this, 
saying:  "In  disposition,  he  is  unselfish  to  a  rare  degree,  generally 
managing  that  others  shall  get  the  credit  for  work  in  which  he  has 
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had  a  large  share.  To  this  characteristic,  together  with  the  some- 
what pecuHar  code  of  ethics  which  prevails  in  the  Government 
service,  must  be  attributed  the  fact  that  his  contributions  to  the 
science  of  meteorology  have  appeared  less  frequently  than  was 
hoped  for  by  some  of  his  friends." 

His  policy  in  connection  with  the  Signal  Service  is  eloquently 
described  in  a  letter  of  January  28,  1886,  presented  by  General  W. 
B.  Hazen  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice, andj  printed  in  the  bulky  volume  of  testimony,  where  he  says, 
page  1057,  "  Until  finally  accepting  the  inevitable,  he  announced  it 
as  his  own  established  policy,  on  the  one  hand,  to  himself  prepare 
little  or  nothing  for  publication  of  an  original  nature;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  advise,  assist,  and  stimulate  the  work  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  service  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability."  This  policy  is  now 
ended  by  the  special  orders  of  Generals  Hazen  and  Greely,  who 
have  directed  that  his  time  shall  be  mainly  given  to  those  greater 
works  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  knowledge  and 
experience. 

The  University  of  Michigan  in  1886  bestowed  upon 
Professor  Abbe  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1896  he  received 
the  same  degree  from  Glasgow  University,  the  presentation 
being  made  by  Lord  Kelvin.  In  1912  the  most  distinguished 
medal  of  the  Royal  Meterological  Society  of  England  was 
given  him  (See  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meterological 
Society,  Vol.  38,  p.  156),  and  in  1916  he  was  awarded  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  a  Marcellus  Hartly  Medal  ''for 
eminence  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  public  welfare." 
In  presenting  this  medal  Professor  William  Morris  Davis 
said: 

Although  his  hand  has  taken  its  turn  with  others  at  the  exacting 
duty  of  daily  prediction  and  has  carried  on  its  assigned  share  of  the 
over-great  volume  of  routine  tasks  that  are  conventionally  custom- 
ary in  meterological  institutions,  his  heart  has  never  ceased  to 
turn  to  or  to  yearn  for  the  more  original  efforts  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. More  characteristic  of  the  man  than  his  work  in 
such  necessary  matters  as  the  construction  of  tables  for  the  daily 
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routine  of  reducing  barometric  observations  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
the  preparation  of  instructions  for  reducing  the  daily  routine  of  me- 
teorological duties  to  the  level  of  the  observer,  was  his  translation  of 
several  difficult  mathematical  memoirs  on  the  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  published  and  distributed  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, out  of  which  I  fancy  he  had  greater  enjoyment  than 
anyone  else — though  that  is  not  saying  much.  Evidently  enough, 
therefore,  the  one  great  practical  scheme  of  daily  weather  predic- 
tion, that  has  made  him  deservedly  eminent  in  the  application  of 
science  to  the  public  welfare,  did  not  divert  his  mind  from  unpracti- 
cal scientific  research.  He  has  always  willingly  turned  his  attention 
to  new  problems  and  become  happily  engrossed  in  them  when 
opportunity  offered,  yet  he  has  ever  been  ready  to  interrupt  his 
work  and  to  draw  on  his  great  store  of  learning  to  answer  questions 
from  inquirers  of  all  degrees.  I  fear  that  his  scientific  spirit  has  not 
at  all  times  been  happy  under  the  regulations  that  are  presumably 
appropriate  in  a  large  governmental  bureau,  and  that  his  sensitive 
nature  has  sometimes  been  bruised  by  the  arbitrary  discipline  of 
wholesale  official  service.  But  his  is  a  buoyant  disposition,  and 
cheerfulness  has  long  been  his  dominant  quality. 

Owing  to  illness  Professor  Abbe  was  unable  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  medal  was  accepted  for  him  by 
Professor  C.  F.  Marvin,  who  paid  the  following  tribute: 

His  whole  life  and  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  meteorology;  he  has  thought  only  of  its  prob- 
lems and  how  he  could  encourage  and  induce  others  to  unravel  its 
perplexities,  and  has  never  given  any  thought  to  himself.  These 
characteristics,  it  seems  to  me,  add  greatly  to  the  eminence  Prof. 
Abbe  has  attained,  the  eminence  unsought  by  himself  but  bounti- 
fully bestowed  upon  him  by  others.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  when 
it  was  learned  that  he  had  been  awarded  this  medal  and  he  had 
requested  me  to  receive  it  for  him,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  to 
say  for  him  in  acceptance.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
replied:  "Oh,  they  do  too  much  for  me,  they  must  not  forget 
Henry,  Espy,  Ferrel,  Lapham,  and  others." 
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It  has  been  proposed  that  reproductions  of  these  medals 
should  be  placed  somewhere  upon  the  walls  of  the  College,  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  present  generation  of  students.  This 
proposal  ought  assuredly  to  be  carried  out,  for  in  character, 
ability  and  eminence  in  his  profession  Cleveland  Abbe  ranks 
among  our  foremost  graduates.  Such  a  man  is  worthy  not 
only  of  honor  but  of  emulation. 

Professor  Abbe  remained  in  the  Government  service  even 
when  well  past  70  years  of  age.  He  continued  to  edit  the 
Monthly  Weather  Review  and  made  many  other  contribu- 
tions to  meteorological  science.  In  addition,  he  was  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  from  1909, 
professor  of  meteorology  at  George  Washington  University 
from  1886,  and  lecturer  on  meteorology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  from  1896.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  many  other  foreign  and  domestic 
scientific  bodies. 

In  conclusion  we  quote  from  a  notice  by  A.  W.  Green  in 
Science  (Nov.   17,   1916): 

"During  twenty  years  of  his  service  I  was  intimately 
associated  with  Abbe  as  his  subordinate  and  pupil,  as  a 
co-worker,  and  as  his  administrative  chief.  During  this 
term  of  years  there  inevitably  developed  situations  which 
were  complex,  annoying  and  embarrassing  to  the  scientific 
force.  Yet  in  all  such  conditions  I  never  knew  him  to  display 
bad  temper,  to  unduly  prolong  discussions,  to  advance  per- 
sonal interests,  nor  to  abate  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
carry  out  such  policies  as  were  judged  needful  for  the  good 
of  the  service — even  though  they  had  not  originally  met  with 
his  approval." 
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There  are  in  existence  a  great  many  associations  in  the 
college  world.  Some  of  these  are  made  up  of  teachers  of 
certain  branches  of  learning,  while  others  are  associations 
of  institutions  with  like  problems.  Of  this  second  sort  is  the 
Association  of  Urban  Universities.  The  experience  of  recent 
years  has  brought  educators  to  believe  that  with  the  increase 
of  urban  population  has  come  a  peculiar  group  of  educational 
problems.  The  college  or  university  in  a  city,  to  give  the 
best  service  possible,  cannot  confine  itself  to  providing  a  few 
young  men  with  traditional  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts.  Its  urban  location  and  the  modern  organiza- 
tion of  society  give  it  great  opportunities  for  service  and 
place  upon  it  the  obligation  to  adapt  its  curriculum,  methods 
and  extra-curricular  activities  to  the  character  and  needs  of 
its  community.  To  study  the  educational  needs  of  cities  and 
to  devise  methods  of  meeting  those  needs,  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington  in  1914. 

Membership  is  by  institution.  There  are  thirty-three 
members,  including  not  only  municipal  colleges,  supported 
by  cities,  but  also  state  and  privately  endowed  universities 
and  colleges  located  in  urban  communities.  At  the  organi- 
zation meeting,  in  Washington,  the  discussion  embraced 
broad  questions,  such  as:  The  need  for  universities  main- 
tained as  parts  of  the  systems  of  public  education  in  cities; 
the  functions  of  such  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  service  to 
the  cities  which  they  and  the  privately  endowed  universities 
of  urban  location  should  undertake.  The  proceedings  were 
printed  as  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  38,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Conference  of  1915,  at  Cincinnati,  was  given  over 
largely  to  college  training  for  public  service.  The  general 
view  was  that,  while  the  prime  function  of  all  collegiate  institu- 
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tions  is  to  give  a  rounded  training  for  the  cultivation  of  broad 
information  and  lofty  character,  those  situated  in  cities 
should  especially  emphasize  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the 
need  for  responsible  and  efficient  government.  Furthermore, 
they  should  offer  special  work  to  train  for  the  duties  peculiar 
to  urban  activities  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  industries.  One 
of  these  city  callings  is  public  service.  The  pedagogy  of  public 
service  training  was  taken  up  in  detail. 

The  New  York  Conference  concerned  itself  mainly  with 
discussions  of  the  various  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Field  Work.  Field  work  is  actual  work  assigned  to  a 
student  in  shop  or  office,  supervised  by  college  teachers  and 
related  to  concurrent  classroom  instruction.  Field  work  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  idea  that  we  learn  by  doing  and  that  the 
city  with  its  many  offices,  shops,  stores  and  governmental 
bureaus,  is  a  laboratory  for  the  college. 

Although  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  the  host 
institution,  it  invited  the  City  Administration,  The  City 
Club,  Columbia  University,  New  York  University  and 
Hunter  College  to  join  in  the  reception  to  the  delegates  who 
attended  the  Convention.  The  General  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements was: — Officers  of  the  Association:  President, 
Sidney  Edward  Mezes;  Vice-President,  Professor  Augustus 
R.  Hatton  (Western  Reserve) ;  and  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson;  for  Columbia,  Provost 
William  H.  Carpenter;  for  New  York  University,  Registrar 
Milton  E.  Loomis;  for  Hunter  College,  Professor  Edgar  Daw- 
son; for  the  City  Club,  President  Nelson  S.  Spencer;  for  the 
city,  Mrs.  George  V.  Mullan  and  Commissioner  of  Accounts, 
Leonard  M.  Wallstein.  The  three  colleges  had  local  commit- 
tees to  attend  to  local  meetings.  Professor  Moody  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  General  Committee.     The  program  follows: 
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PROGRAM 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15. 

8.00  p.  M.— Great  Hall  of  The  College  of  The  City  of  New  York. 

Welcome  by  The  City — Comptroller  William  A.  Preiidergast. 
Response  by  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 
Addresses — President  Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  New  York  City. 
"Educational  Preparedness." 
Music — Mrs.  Alfredo  Elias  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cummings  Chase. 
Professor  Samuel  A.  Baldwin,  at  the  Organ. 
9.30  p.  M. — Reception  of  the  College  to  Delegates  and  Guests,  in  the  Webb 
Room,  Main  Tower,  5th  Floor. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  16. 

10.00  \.  M. — Meeting  at  New  York  University  on  University  Heights. 
1 — Greeting  by  Chancellor  Elmer  E.  Brown. 
2 — "Relation  of  the  Privately  Controlled  University  to  the 

Public,"  Director  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 
3 — "Work  of  the  Extramural  Division  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity," Director  James  E.  Lough, 
a — "Nature  of  Field  W^ork,"  President  Charles  W^  Dabney 

of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
b — "Grade  of  Student  Employed  in  Field  Work,"  President 

Hollis  Godfrey,  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
c — "Method   of   Assigning   Field   Work,"    Profes.sor   J.   Q. 
Dealey,  of  Brown  University. 
Luncheon — Discussion — Tour  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

3.30  p.  M. — Meeting  in  the  Council  Room,  City  Hall. 

1 — Greeting  by  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz,  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission, 
d — "Methods     of     Supervising     Field     Work,"     Professor 
Augustus  R.  Hatton,  of  Western  Reserve  Universitj'. 
e — "Training  and  Assistance  to  Public  Employees,"  Pro- 
fessor Clyde  L.  King,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
2 — "Function  and  Training  of  a  Municipal  Engineer,"  Alfred 
D.  Flinn,  Deputy  Chief  Engineer,  N.  Y.  Board  of  Water 
Supply. 
3 — "Functions  and  Training  of  a  Municipal  Accountant," 
Duncan  Maclnnes,  Chief  Accountant  and  Bookkeeper, 
City  of  New  York. 
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Tour  of  Classes  conducted  by  The  College  of  The  City  of  New 

York  for  Municipal  Employees. 
Visit  to  the  Wall  Street  Branch  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
S.OO  p.  M.— Meeting  at  the  City  Club. 

1 — Greeting  by  the  President — Nelson  S.  Spencer. 

2 — "Training  for  Public  Service,"  Hon.  Henry  Bruere. 

3 — "College  Courses  in  City  Planning,"   Mr.  Frank  Backus 

Williams. 
4 — "College  Courses  in  City  Management,"  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Childs.     Discussion. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  17. 

10.00  A.  M. — Meeting  at  Columbia  University. 

1 — Greeting  by  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings. 

2 — "Professional  Training  in  Business,"  Professor  Roswell  C. 

McCrea. 
3 — "Extension  Teaching  in  The  City  of  New  York,"  Director 

James  C.  Egbert. 
4 — "Professional  Assistance  in  Municipal  Affairs,"  Asso.  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Lee  McBain. 
f — "Limitations  on  Co-operation  in  Field  Work,"  Professor 

Charles  A.  Beard, 
g — "Agencies  Suitable  for  Co-operation  in   Field  Work," 
Miss   Edith   Abliott,   Chicago   School   of   Civics   and 
Philanthro|)y. 
h — "Methods  of  Accrediting  Field  Work,"  Professor  P.  A. 

Parsons,  Syracuse  University, 
i— "Results  Obtained  in  Field  Work,"  Dean  O.  W.  Caldwell, 

University  College,  Chicago  University, 
j — "Financial  Remuneration  for  Field  Work,"  Dean  Everett 
W.  Lord,  Boston  University. 
Luncheon — Discussion — Tour  of  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

3.00  p.  M.— Meeting  at  The  College  of  The  City  of  New  York. 
Business  Meeting. 
Conference — 

1 — "Corporation  School  Work,"  Michael  Friedsam,  President 

of  the  B.  Altman  Co. 
2 — "The  City  of  New  York  and  Its  College,"  Director  Fred- 
erick B.  Robinson. 
3 — "Education  for  Commerce  and  the  Foreign  Service,"  Dr. 
G.  L.  Swiggett  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Discussion — Tour  of  Grounds  anfl  Buildings. 
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4 — "Adapting  a  School  System  to  City  Needs,"  William    G. 
Willcox,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.30  p.  M. — Dinner  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin. 

Toastmaster — George  McAneny.  Chairman  of  the  Board    of 

Trustees,  The  College  of  The  City  of  New 

York. 

Speakers — Dr.  John  H.  Finley,   Commissioner  of  Education 

and  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

New  York. 

President   Charles   F.    Thwing,    Western   Reserve 

University. 
Dean  Frank  H.  Sommer,   New  York  University 

Law  School. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Churchill. 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane. 
Professor  Edgar  Dawson,  Hunter  College. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  Chancellor  Samuel 
Black  McCormick,  University  of  Pittsbm-gh,  President; 
Professor  Augustus  R.  Hatton,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Vice-President;  Director  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  will  probably  be  in  Pittsburg. 

Frederick  B.  Robinson. 
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MINUTES     OF    THE     FOURTH     ANNUAL    MEETING     OF    THE     ASSOCIATE 
ALUMNI    OF   THE    COLLEGE    OF   THE    CITY    OF   NEW   YORK,    INCOR- 
PORATED,  HELD  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  TOWNSEND  HARRIS 
HALL,    SATURDAY    EVENING,    NOVEMBER    11,     1916 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.,  President  Green- 
baum  in  the  chair.  It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried 
that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  annual  meeting  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  these  minutes  be  approved  as  written  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Hon. 
George  McAneny,  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the 
City  College,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  congratulation  adopted  by 
the  Associate  Alumni  and  forwarded  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Dougherty  then  read  a  set  of  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  him,  pertaining  to  the  death  of  Professor  Charles  G. 
Herbermann,  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature.  The  resolutions  were  approved  by  a  rising  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  were  ordered  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Professor  Herbermann. 

Resolutions  appropriate  to  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Ander- 
son, of  the  Class  of  1854,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Burchard,  who  had  prepared  them  for  the  Alumni. 
The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  members 
present,  and  were  ordered  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Dr.  Anderson,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yale  University. 

A  proposed  letter  to  be  sent  to  Professor  Henry  P.  Johnston, 
recently  retired  as  head  of  the  Department  of  History,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary.  The  form  was  prepared  by  Professor  Mead,  of  the 
Department  of  History.  By  unanimous  vote  the  letter  was  ordered 
sent  by  the  Secretary  to  Professor  Johnston  and  a  copy  placed  on 
file.  Similarly  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  Professor  William  McGuckin 
(prepared  by  Professor  J.  Salwyn  Schapiro),  and  a  letter  to  be  sent 
to  Professors  Henry  S.  Carr  and  Samuel  Hanaway  (prepared  by 
Professor  Leigh  Hunt)  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  by  unanimous 
vote  were  approved  and  ordered  sent  to  the  respective  members  of 
the  faculty  named. 
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The  Treasurer  then  read  the  Annual  Report  showing  a  balance 
on  this  date  in  the  National  City  Bank  in  the  General  Fund,  of 
$238.57;  in  the  Permanent  Fund — Union  Square  Saving  Bank, 
$2,351.89;  in  the  Broadway  Savings  Institution,  $2,023.63,  making 
a  total  in  the  permanent  fund  of  $4,375.52,  and  the  grand  total  of 
$4,614.09.  The  Auditing  Committee  failed  to  make  a  report.  It 
was  then  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  corpora- 
tion accept,  approve  and  adopt  the  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Murray, 
Treasurer,  subject  to  auditing  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  The 
Secretary  was  ordered  to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Frederick  Zorn,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
read  a  report  of  his  committee  in  which  he  stated  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  new  members  have  been  obtained  as  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  this  committee.  The  regular  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  halted  to  adopt  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  namely:  Messrs.  Frederick  Zorn,  Edward 
F.  Unger,  Stephen  K.  Rapp  and  Lorenz  Reich.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  carried  that  the  committee  for  the  enlargement  of 
membership  be  continued  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Associate  Historian,  Howard  C.  Green,  presented  the  report 
of  the  historian,  which  was  in  print,  and  was  distributed  to  all  the 
members.  On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  of  the 
Historian  was  accepted. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  report  on  the  Washington  Chapter  of 
the  alumni,  submitted  by  Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  who 
represented  the  association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Chapter.     The  report  was  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Green,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Library  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  $100,000  had  been  raised  by  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  college  library  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College  and  that  $50,000  more  was  needed  to  complete  the  fund. 
He  stated  that  about  60%  of  the  alumni  had  contributed  to  the 
fund;  also,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Library  Committee 
had  met  the  previous  Wednesday  evening  and  adopted  plans  by 
which  it  hoped  to  complete  the  balance  of  the  fund  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  alumni. 
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The  report  of  the  Webb  Statue  Committee  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  was  ordered  received.  The  Committee  reports  that  the 
statue  of  former  President  Alexander  Stewart  Webb  will  soon  be 
erected  on  the  campus  site  and  that  approval  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  for  such  site  has  been  secured  by  the  Committee.  Mr. 
William  Campbell  reported  for  the  Alumni  Memorial  Committee 
that  the  next  Memorial  Meeting  would  be  held  on  Deceml^er  10th, 
1916.  After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  holding 
the  meeting  on  the  date  named,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
approved  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  corpora- 
tion accept,  approve  and  adopt  the  Annual  Report  of  the  directors. 
The  resolutions  therein  contained  were  adopted  as  follows,  with  the 
exception  of  numbers  2  and  4,  which  were  amended. 

I.  Resolved,  that  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Treasurer  submitted  at  this  meeting  be  and  the  same  hereby  are 
accepted,  approved,  adopted  and  ordered  on  file;  that  this  resolu- 
tion expressly  approves  the  payment  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  excess 
of  disbursements  over  receipts  from  the  annual  dinner,  the  pay- 
ment of  $200  to  the  City  College  Employment  Bureau;  $50  to  the 
Biological  Society;  $100  to  the  High  School  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee; $400  to  the  Quarterly;  $194.50  as  subscriptions  to  the 
Campus,  and  all  other  payments  reported  by  the  Treasurer. 

II.  Resolved,  that  the  next  annual  dinner  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  be  held  on  some  Saturday  evening  early  in  1917,  at  a  price 
not  to  exceed  $4.00  per  cover,  and  that  the  officers  and  directors  be 
authorized  and  instructed  to  make  all  arrangements  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  providing  such  dinner,  inviting  guests, 
etc.,  and  the  Treasurer  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  pay  out  of 
the  treasury  of  this  corporation  the  deficit,  if  any,  between  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  such  dinner. 

III.  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  empowered  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  next  annual  social  meeting  of  this  cor- 
poration to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  class  of  1917. 

IV.  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Associate  Alumni  are 
hereby  expressed  to  Dr.  Sigmund  Pollitzer,  '79,  for  his  services  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Annual  Dinner; 
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to  Mr.  R.  Floyd  Clarke  for  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Webb 
Statue  Committee;  to  Messrs.  Frederick  Zorn  and  Edward  F.  Unger 
for  their  services  as  Chairman  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the 
Alumni  Committee  to  Enlarge  Membership;  to  Mr.  Julius  Hyman 
for  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  welcome  into  the 
Alumni  the  classes  of  February  and  June,  1916;  to  Mr.  Lee  Kohns 
and  Howard  C.  Green  for  their  services  as  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
i-espectively,  of  the  Alumni  Library  Committee;  to  Mr.  Howard  C. 
Green  for  his  services  as  editor  of  the  Alumni  Register;  to  Prof. 
Lewis  F.  Mott  for  his  continued  services  as  editor  of  the  City  College 
Quarterly;  to  Prof.  Charles  F.  Home  for  his  services  as  Alumni 
Editor  of  the  Campus  to  Mr.  John  S.  Battell,  '73,  Historian,  and 
Howard  C.  Green,  '02,  Associate  Historian,  for  their  services  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  com- 
municate the  thanks  of  the  Alunmi  by  individual  letters  to  the 
respective  gentlemen  named. 

V.  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  be  hereby  instructed  to  trans- 
mit to  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes  the  congratulations  of  the  Alumni  on 
the  successful  completion  of  his  second  year  of  sound,  far-sighted 
and  progressive  administration  of  college  affairs  as  President  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

VL  Resolved,  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Alumni 
Association  are  hereby  authorized  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
City  College  Quarterly,  and  to  renew  the  arrangement  with  the 
Campus  Association  whereby  monthly  copies  of  the  Campus  are 
sent  to  the  dues-paying  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cents  per  annual  subscription. 

VII.  Resolved,  that  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  congratulates  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
upon  the  election  of  Hon.  George  McAneny  as  its  Chairman,  and 
that  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  communicate  this  resolution  to 
the  Board. 

VIII.  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Associate  Alumni  be 
expressed  to  Major  Charles  E.  Lydecker,  of  the  class  of  '71,  for  his 
devoted  and  successful  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  during  the  past  two  years,  and  that  the  Secretary 
is  instructed  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  retiring  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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In  connection  with  Resolution  No.  2,  the  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  deficit  of  the  annual  dinner  should  not  exceed  the 
maximum  of  $300.00. 

Resolution  No.  4  was  amended  as  follows:  All  votes  of  thanks 
extended  to  chairmen  of  committees  should  include  also  the  mem- 
bers of  said  committees. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Alumni  extend  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  Treasurer  of  the 
Corporation,  for  his  diligent  services  as  Treasurer  during  the  past 
year. 

Several  members  of  the  Alumni  alluded  to  the  splendid  and  con- 
vincing statement  issued  by  President  Mezes  in  answer  to  recent 
attacks  upon  the  College  made  by  the  Bureau  of  City  Inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  institution.  A  copy  of 
President  Mezes'  statement  was  ordered  placed  on  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Alumni  voiced  its  opinion  that  the  attacks  on  the 
College  were  undemocratic  in  character  and  not  founded  in  truth. 

It  was  also  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  this  meeting 
recommend  the  printing  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  Mezes,  or  such  resume 
as  may  be  deemed  proper,  in  the  coming  publication  of  the  Alumni 
Register.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Chas.  P.  Fagnani  73;  First  Vice-President,  Gano  Dunn  '89;  Second 
Vice-President,  Lee  Kohns  '84;  Third  Vice-President,  Samson  Lachman  74; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Murray  '84;  Secretary,  Jacob  Holman  '04;  Historian, 
John  S.  Battell  '73;  Associate  Historian,  Howard  C.  Green  '02. 

Directors  (to  serve  until  1919),  James  R.  Steers  '53,  Ernst  F.  Eurich  '66,  John 
Claflin  '69,  Charles  E.  Lydecker  '71,  Sigmund  Pollitzer  '79,  WiUiam  M.  K. 
Olcott  '81,  W.  Travis  Gibb  '83,  Leon  Huehner  '90,  Bernard  Naumburg  '94, 
Robert  C.  Birkhahn  '01,  Jacob  Holman  '04,  Edward  F.  linger,  Feb.,  '11, 
and  Paul  T.  Kammerer  '06  (to  serve  until  1917,  in  place  of  Henry  E.  Jenkins 
75,  resigned). 

Auditors:  George  J.  Blish  '72,  Joseph  Klein  '06,  Jacob  Schapiro,  June,  '11. 

Inspectors  of  Election:  Herbert  M.  Holton  '99,  James  A.  Farrell  '07,  Jerome  E. 
Mahno,  June,  '14. 

Publication  Committee  (to  serve  until  1919):  Charles  A.  Downer  '86,  Lorenz 
Reich,  Jr.,  Feb.,  '11.  (To  serve  until  1918),  Robert  C.  Birkhahn  '01,  Fred- 
erick B.  Robinson  '04.  (To  serve  until  1917),  Lewis  S.  Burchard  '77,  Sig- 
mund Pollitzer  '79. 
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Nominating  Committee:  John  Mason  Knox  '68,  Henry  E.  Jenkins  '75,  Charles 
J.  Henry  '76,  James  Luby  '77,  George  S.  Davis  '80,  WilUam  Fox  '84,  Carl 
Petrasch  '86,  Theodore  Baumeister  '87,  Nathaniel  A.  Elsberg  '91,  Robert 

•  W.  Thompson  '93,  Sidney  H.  Barrett  '94,  Abraham  J.  Goldfarb  '00,  I. 
Newton  Hoffmann  '06,  Lewis  Mayers,  Feb.,  '10,  Jesse  S.  Raphael  '13. 

It  was  moved  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  Alumni  extend  votes 
of  thanks  to  Hon.  Samuel  Greenbaum,  retiring  president  and  Dr. 
Gabriel  R.  Mason,  retiring  secretary  of  the  Alumni. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  report  on  means  whereby  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion could  buy  or  rent  a  social  house  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
Upon  vote  the  motion  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  out  of  the  body  of  the  Alumni, 
a  committee  to  consist  of  representative  Alumni  be  appointed  to 
survey  the  curriculum  of  the  College  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  authorities  of  the  College  as  will  secure  the  improvement 
of  the  curriculum.     The  motion  was  tabled. 

The    meeting    then    adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jacob  Holman, 
Secretary. 

resolutions 

The  Associate  Alumni  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
note  with  profound  regret  the  loss  which  the  College  and  this 
community  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  Charles 
George  Herbermann,  a  scholar  of  exceptionally  broad  culture. 

Charles  George  Herbermann  was  born  far  from  the  city  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime  was  spent.  In  the  heart  of  Prussia, 
in  the  old  province  of  Westphalia,  he  first  saw  the  light.  He  was  a 
student  from  early  boyhood  and  at  nine  years  of  age  was  initiated 
into  the  study  of  Latin.  At  ten  his  parents  brought  him  to  this 
country  and  established  their  home  in  this  city;  at  twelve  and  a 
half  this  precocious  lad  was  qualified  to  enter  the  College  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  student  of  his  class 
and  excelled  particularly  in  the  classics,  in  French,  and  in  mathemat- 
ics.    What    distinguished    career  might  have  opened  before  him 
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in  his  native  land  the  imagination  is  tempted  to  inquire.  Such 
unusual  abilities  must  there  have  found  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion. In  the  city  of  his  adoption  he  reached  high  fame  as  scholar,, 
educator,  author;  in  fact,  his  attainments  were  so  notable  as  to 
secure  for  him  a  nation-wide  reputation.  The  chief  vocation 
of  his  life  was  that  of  teacher — work  begun  at  eighteen  and  con- 
tinued with  intense,  loving  and  disinterested  devotion  to  old  age. 
As  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  he  was  connected 
with  our  own  Alma  Mater  for  upwards  of  forty-five  years.  Be- 
sides educating  the  young  and  publishing  special  treatises  upon 
the  classics,  a  vivid  sketch  of  Business  Life  in  Ancient  Rome,  and 
essays  upon  "The  Educational  Value  of  the  Classics"  and  "The 
History  of  Education  in  Egypt,  in  Babylon,  in  Assyria,  and  in 
Greece,"  he  was  for  years  editor  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia, 
and  here  his  vast  stores  of  erudition  were  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
English-speaking  people,  especially  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
His  writings,  if  compiled  in  one  set  of  books,  would  fill  several 
large  volumes  and  they  include  important  papers  on  educational 
and  historical  themes,  highly  varied  in  character. 

In  a  brief  note  it  is  impossible  to  pay  just  tribute  to  Professor 
Herbermann's  learning,  his  industry,  or  the  extent  of  his  researches, 
or  to  describe  the  influence  of  his  pei'sonality  upon  his  colleagues 
of  the  Faculty  or  upon  the  student  body.  His  temperament  was 
genial,  his  home  dehghtful;  and  although  his  last  years  were 
clouded  by  the  loss  of  sight,  he  bore  this  with  philosophic  fortitude 
and  resignation.  A  man  of  sturdy,  almost  massive  figure,  of 
commanding  intellect,  of  simple,  childlike  character,  his  happy 
destiny  it  was  to  devote  much  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  great  classic  literature  the  influence  of  which  upon 
human  affairs  has  been  simply  immeasurable. 

Resolved,  that  this  minute  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this 
Association  and  a  suitable  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
our  late  friend  and  professor. 

When,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August  1916,  Joseph  Anderson, 
Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Valedictorian  of  our 
Class  of  1854,  closed  his  eyes  to  his  last  rest,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  its  Associate  Alumni  lost  the  living,  personal 
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presence  of  one  of  our  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  graduates, 
one  of  our  most  loyal  elder  brothers.  We  recall  his  career  with 
patriotic  pride.  It  added  to  the  fame  of  our  College  that  one  of 
her  sons  sat  in  the  governing  corporation  of  Yale  University,  and 
that  the  busy,  thriving,  successful,  and  cultured  city  where  he 
lived  and  labored  called  him  "Waterbury's  First  Citizen."  We 
are  proud  that  his  memory  is  proudly  and  gratefully  cherished 
there,  and  we,  his  fellow  Alumni,  are  equally  proud  and  grateful, 
not  only  for  the  distinction  he  achieved  in  the  world  but  especially 
for  the  fine  and  inspiring  example  of  constant  and  generous  loyalty 
which  he  gave  us. 

With  unfailing  devotion  he  answered  our  every  call  to  return 
and  take  part  in  Alumni  tributes.  In  1877,  he  appeared  at  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Phroncosmian  Society  and 
read  a  poem  in  honor  of  Professor  Barton,  who  had  then  recently 
died,  which  remains  the  finest  example  of  our  occasional  verse. 
He  attended  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Compton  in  1903  and  that  in  honor  of  Professor  Werner  in 
1907  and  lent  the  gracious  distinction  of  his  presence  and  his 
speech.  At  our  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  read  a  most  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  churches  of  historic  New  England.  At 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  own  graduation  in  June,  1914,  he 
delivered  the  Baccalaureate,  an  address  of  polished  and  scholarly 
eloquence,  of  noble  inspiration,  and  of  proud  loyalty.  At  the 
same  Commencement  season,  he  was  literally  the  star  of  our 
annual  social  meeting,  speaking  with  full  and  friendly  and  genial 
reminiscence  of  his  classmates,  and  greeted  with  especial  enthu- 
siasm by  all  present.  His  stature,  his  carriage,  his  fine  head  and 
face,  his  beautiful  voice,  added  to  the  charm  of  his  appearance, 
but,  best  of  all,  we  remember  and  appreciate  the  clear  flame  of 
sincere  and  constant  loyalty  to  his  and  our  Alma  Mater  that 
burned  within  him.  Historian,  poet,  orator,  devoted  pastor, 
spirited  citizen, — he  contributed  his  career  and  his  character  to 
her  fame,  but  as  alumnus  most  do  we  now  praise  him.  May  the 
loyalty  of  his  sixty-two  years  of  sonship  be  an  example  and  an 
inspiration  to  us. 

The  Associate  Alumni  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
wish  to  express  to  Professor  Henry  Phelps  Johnston,   upon  his 
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retirement  as  head  of  the  Department  of  History,  their  deep 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  devoted  services  to  the  college.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  college  January  1,  1879,  as  a  tutor  under  Professor 
Anthon,  he  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Department  of 
History  in  September,  1883.  For  thirty-seven  years  Prof.  John- 
ston, by  his  dignified  bearing,  his  pleasing  personality  and  his 
sound  scholarship,  endeared  himself  to  a  host  of  City  College  men. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Johnston  means  more  than  the 
passing  of  a  striking  personality.  In  a  sense  it  marks  the  closing 
of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  College.  He  was  the  last  member 
of  the  old  faculty  when  that  body  comprised  onlj^  the  Heads  of 
Departments.  Compton,  Werner,  Herbermann,  Tisdall,  Johnston. 
What  a  wealth  of  associations  gathers  about' these  names!  Eacli 
had  his  striking  characteristics,  but  all  were  of  that  class  of  college 
professors  which  is  becoming  too  rare  in  the  American  college,  the 
professor  who  is  primarily  a  great  teacher,  who  by  the  force  of  his 
personality  leaves  an  impress  upon  his  students  which  no  mere 
scholarly  attainments  can  accomplish. 

But  Professor  Johnston  had  the  good  fortune  to  combine  with 
his  ability  as  a  teacher  the  attainment  of  an  historical  scholar.  In 
the  field  of  American  History  which  he  made  his  own,  namely,  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was  recognized  as  an 
authority.  His  studies  of  Nathan  Hale,  of  the  Battles  of  Harlem 
Heights  and  Yorktown,  and  the  Campaign  of  1776  around  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  are  regarded  by  historians  as  authoritative. 

In  his  relations  with  his  associates  at  the  College,  Prof.  John- 
ston always  displayed  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  his  quaint  and 
kindly  humor  were  a  welcome  relief  in  many  a  faculty  meeting. 
He  always  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  younger  teachers  at  the 
College  and  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  which  brought  about  the 
introduction  of  the  grades  of  Associate  and  Assistant  Professor. 

It  is  the  wish  of  his  many  friends  in  the  Associate  Alumni  that 
Professor  Johnston  may  enjoy  many  years  of  leisure  to  which  his 
long  and  fruitful  services  for  the  college  entitle  him. 

Professor  Willl\m  G.  McGuckin:  The  Alumni  Association 
extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  on  your  well-earned 
retirement  from  the  faculty  of  the  College.      For  forty-five  years 
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the  College  has  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  have  had  you  in  her 
service.  Almost  two  generations  of  City  College  men  are  in- 
debted to  you  not  merely  for  the  knowledge  that  you  gave  them, 
but  for  the  far  more  precious  though  more  intangible  thing  that 
only  the  true  teacher  can  give,  his  personality.  For  you  have 
been  a  true  teacher.  Loving  your  subject  as  a  science,  you  taught 
it  as  an  art;  what  was  so  rare  as  a  McGuckin  hour!  How  often  will 
many  of  your  former  students  recall  those  charming  hours  in  your 
room,  when  the  brute  facts  of  history  were  woven  into  a  golden 
threaded  tale  of  the  longings  of  mankind  for  better  and  nobler 
things.  Through  you,  they  realized  that  victories  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  legislative  hall  were  won  by  honest  well-meaning 
men  struggling  against  other  honest  well-meaning  men;  your  wide 
reading  in  many  diverse  fields  had  given  you  a  sense  of  a  complete 
humanity,  so  often  lost  by  the  dry-as-dust  partisan  historian. 
Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  to  a  young  man  as  he  is  about  to 
enter  the  world  than  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
sympathy  with  all  points  of  view  which  your  example  so  vividly 
impressed  upon  the  students. 

You  have  also  been  that  perfect  friend  of  the  student  who  gave 
unhesitatingly  of  your  means,  your  energy  and  your  wisdom.  No 
one  ever  came  to  you  for  help  but  went  away  cheerful  and  happy. 
The  Alumni  Association  wishes  you  a  long  life  of  happiness,  and 
hopes  that  your  retirement  will  give  you  the  opportunity  for 
leisure  that  you  have  so  well  earned. 

Professors  Henry  S.  Carr  and  Samuel  Hanaway:  It  is  not 
alone  that  you  have  served  the  College  long  and  well,  dear  friends, 
Professors  Carr  and  Hanaway,  that  makes  us  genuinely  regret  your 
leaving  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College;  because  our  Alma  Mater 
has  a  splendid  roll  of  honor,  bearing  such  names  as  Roemer, 
Dougherty,  Doremus,  Webb,  Compton,  Werner,  Tisdall  and 
Herbermann.  Some  of  these  men  are  alumni  by  adoption;  but 
you  are  of  our  very  own  breed,  and  what  is  rare,  have  continued 
the  tradition  by  sending  your  boys  to  your  old  College. 

What  a  pleasure  to  meet  in  the  classroom  the  son  of  Professor 
Carr  and  the  son  of  Professor  Hanaway — like  father,  like  son! 
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You  have  earned  your  retirement  by  persistently  excellent  work, 
devotion  to  your  subject,  kind  and  tactful  management  of  your 
students  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  College  that  graduated  you 
and  made  you  members  of  its  faculty. 

We  hope  that  in  your  retirement  you  may  have  the  quiet  happi- 
ness that  pervaded  your  college  life ;  but  we  here  shall  long  miss  the 
genial,  courteous  and  dignified  men  who  for  years  have  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  the  City  of  New 
York.     In  saying  "Good-bye,"  we  recall  those  familiar  lines: 

"We've   been   friends   for   forty   years 
And  it  don't  seem  a  day  too  much." 
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{To  November  15) 

At  its  October  meeting,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
elected  the  Hon.  George  McAneny  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  to 
succeed  Col.  Charles  E.  Lydecker,  who  has  filled  the  office  since 
September,  1914. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  College,  the  number  of 
students  in  the  day  session  of  the  College  proper  exceeds  two  thou- 
sand. The  exact  figure  of  the  registration  for  the  present  term  is 
2,049.  The  number  registered  in  the  evening  session  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administration  is  even 
greater,  2,726,  which  is  more  than  double  the  corresponding  regis- 
tration last  year.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  Extension  Courses 
for  Teachers  is  3,241. 

The  program  of  lectures  in  the  Extension  Courses  is  nearly  what 
it  was  last  year.  There  is,  however,  a  new  "Practicum  in  Teach- 
ing," conducted  by  Principals  Grady  and  Wade,  at  Public  School 
63,  Manhattan,  and  one  by  Principal  Charles  E.  Springmeyer  at 
Public  School  15,  Brooklyn;  and  the  Clinic  for  Speech  Defects  begun 
at  the  College  last  year  by  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  Director  of  Speech 
Improvement  for  the  Board  of  Education,  has  been  considerably 
extended.  This  term  also,  for  the  first  time,  regular  college  credit 
to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  points  each  may  be  obtained 
in  a  score  or  more  of  the  Extension  Courses.  For  this,  however,  the 
attending  teacher  is  required  to  be  specially  registered,  to  do  addi- 
tional outside  work  and  to  pass  intensive  examinations;  and  only  a 
holder  of  an  accredited  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  can 
receive  college  credit. 

The  registration  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall  has  this  term  been  still 
further  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  restricting  it  to  the 
proper  capacity  of  the  building.  That  arrangement  has  now  been 
practically  attained,  and  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  of  the  College  is  1,416. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  College  personnel  which  were  recorded 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  there  have  been  several  more  res- 
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ignations    from  the  staff  and  a  number  of  additional  appointments 
upon  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  took  final  action  in  October. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  and  Mr.  Geoghan  have  left  the  Department  of 
English,  Mr.  L.  L.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Roberts  that  of  Hygiene, 
Dr.  Pfeiffer  and  Dr.  Kells  that  of  Mathematics,  Mr.  Dieuaide  that 
of  Natural  History,  and  Mr.  Austin  the  Dean's  office.  Dr.  Voelkel, 
of  the  German  Department,  died  on  November  4th. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gartlan  has  been  made  special  instructor  in  Music 
in  the  Department  of  Education,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Schoen. 
Mr.  Gartlan  is  a  graduate  of  the  College,  of  the  class  of  1902. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hauser  has  been  promoted  to  a  tutorship  in  Hy- 
giene, and  the  following  new  tutors  have  been  appointed:  in  Chem- 
istry, Mr.  Alexander  Holland  Wright,  a  graduate  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  A.B.,  1898,  and  A.M.,  1901;  in  English,  Mr. 
Alexander  R.  McBain,  A.B.,  Dalhousie,  1906,  A.M.,  McGill  Uni- 
versity, 1913,  and  now  a  graduate  student  in  Columbia;  in  Mathe- 
matics, Mr.  Jesse  B.  Jackson,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  A.B.,  1910,  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Gilliland,  who  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Decatur  Baptist  College  in  1908  and  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1909;  in  Natural  History,  Mr.  John  Paul 
Givler,  who  received  the  degrees  of  Ph.B.  and  A.M.  from  Hamline 
University  in  1906  and  1912,  and  has  studied  and  taught  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  besides  having  taught  for  a  year  at  Haverford 
and  for  several  years  at  Southwestern  College,  Kansas,  before  com- 
ing to  Columbia,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  research  in  embryology; 
in  Hygiene,  Dr.  Edward  F.  Walsh,  a  graduate  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1911. 

Several  recent  graduates  of  the  College  were  appointed  to  as- 
sistant tutorships:  in  Physics,  Mr.  Christopher  G.  Kassenbrock 
(B.S.,  1916);  in  Mathematics,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Clendenin  (B.S., 
1916);  in  Chemistry,  Mr.  Howard  Adler  (B.S.,  1916),  and  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Babor  (B.S.,  1916);  in  History,  Mr.  Herman  A.  Grab- 
lowsky  (A.B.,  1916),  and  Mr.  Egbert  M.  Turner  (A.B.,  1916);  in 
Natural  History,  Mr.  Maxwell  Thurm  (B.S.,  1916);  in  English, 
Mr.  Cecil  Ballard  Dyer  (A.B.,  1912).  Mr.  Robert  E.  Read  was 
appointed  an  assistant  tutor  in  Hygiene;  Mr.  Frank  W.  Hart 
(A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1908),  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia, 
assistant  tutor  in  Mathematics,  and  Mr.  Floyd  J.  Bartlett  (A.B., 
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Yale,  1882),  who  is  also  doing  graduate  work  at  Columbia,  assistant 
tutor  in  English. 

The  Faculty  standing  committees  for  the  current  year  were  an- 
nounced in  October  as  follows: 


1  Administrative  Board  for 
TowNSEND  Harris  Hall: 


2  Admission: 

3  Athletics: 

4  Course  and  Standing: 

5  Curriculum: 


6  Discipline: 

7  Employment: 

8  Evening  Session  Faculty: 


9  High  Schools: 

10  Joint  Committee  on 
General  Affairs: 

11  Library: 

12  Marshals: 

13  Public  Lectures: 

14  Public  Service  Training: 

15  Student  Activities: 


Messrs.  Sim  (Chairman),  Duggan  (Vice-Chair- 
man),  Klapper,  White,  Brownson,  Parmly, 
Cosenza,  Mead,  Fuentes,  Goldfarb,  Brown, 
Well,  Helton,  Chase,  Stair  (Vote),  Canfield, 
Quackenbos,  Hayes,  Leber,  Wetzel,  Camera, 
DeWalsh. 

Messrs.  Saurel,  Krowl,  Ball,  T.  R.  Moore, 
Linehan. 

Messrs.  Storey,  Clark,  Rupp,  Erastus  Palmer, 
Moody 

Messrs.  Mott,  Downer,  Brownson,  Parmly, 
J.  P.  Turner. 

Messrs.  Brownson,  Mott,  Downer,  Clark,  Over- 
street,  Mead,  Baskerville,  Saurel,  Parmly, 
Duggan. 

Messrs.  Brownson,  Overstreet,  Moody. 
Messrs.  Woolston,  Ilgen,  Burke,  Pedersen. 
The  Director  of  the  Evening  Session  (Chairman) 
and    Messrs.    Autenreith,    Estabrooke,    E.    F. 
Palmer,  Kost,  Schuyler,  Storey,  Burke,  Rey- 
nolds, W.   W.   Browne,  J.   P.  Turner,   Coffin, 
Saxton,  Redmond,  Knickerbocker. 
Messrs.  Duggan,  Guthrie,  Home,  Mead,  Allen, 
Schuyler,    Coleman,    E.    F.    Palmer,    Cosenza, 
Whitford,  White,  Hartmann,  Redmond,  Esta- 
brooke, Snider,  Otis,  Curoe. 

Messrs.  Mott,  Clark,  Saurel,  Brownson. 
The    President,    the    Librarian,    and    Messrs. 
Sickels,  Thompson,  Newton. 
Messrs.    Erastus    Palmer,    Moody,    Reynolds, 
Fuentes,  T.  R.  Moore. 

Messrs.  Duggan,  Fox,  Baldwin,  Curoe  (Secre- 
tary). 

The  President  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  Robin- 
son (Vice-Chairman),  Brownson,  Krowl, 
Breithut. 

Messrs.  Brownson,  Moody,  Allen,  Ball,  Coffin, 
Coleman,  C.  Brown,  T.  R.  Moore,  J.  P.  Turner, 
Compton,  Crowne,  Redmond,  Woll,  Curoe 
(Secretary). 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  on  November  9,  1916,  the 
following  minute,  presented  by  Professor  Mott,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  retirement  of  Professor  Herbermann,  the  Faculty  ex- 
pressed at  length  its  appreciation  of  his  character,  his  abilities  and 
his  scholarship.  On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  death,  it  adds  to 
those  words  of  appreciation  its  expression  of  regret  that  his  dis- 
tinguished career  has  ended,  a  career  rich  in  years  and  honors,  and 
cheered  throughout  by  high  regard  and  faithful  friendship. 

The  committee  of  which  Professor  Downer  was  chairman, 
appointed  to  prepare  a  resolution  upon  the  retirement  of 
Professor  Johnston,  made  its  report  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Professor  Johnston  himself,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  as  the  expression  of  the  Faculty. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Friend  and  Colleague: 

On  the  occasion  of  your  retirement  from  active  duty  in  the 
College  we  desire  to  offer  you  an  expression  of  our  respect  and 
affection.  The  greater  part  of  your  life  as  a  teacher  has  been  spent 
among  us,  and  only  a  few  of  our  numl^er  can  recall  the  days  that 
preceded  your  coming.  We  shall  therefore  miss  you  as  one  that 
has  been  closely  associated  with  us  during  a  long  period  of  years. 
Many  of  us  are  former  pupils  of  yours,  all  are  your  friends.  Our 
admiration  for  you  has  been  deep  and  sincere,  and  this  admiration 
has  been  based  upon  our  perception  of  your  fine  ideals,  your  devo- 
tion to  duty,  which,  as  we  can  most  earnestly  testify,  you  ful- 
filled even  to  the  minutest  and  most  irksome  details,  your  broad 
scholarship  and  your  intensive  and  fruitful  research  into  the  field 
of  historical  study  that  you  made  j^our  specialty,  the  history  of 
our  own  America.  For  a  Professor  of  History  in  our  College  no 
field  of  work  could  be  more  important,  as  the  need  of  knowledge 
concerning  this  subject  is  a  vital  one  in  an  institution  maintained 
by  the  city  that  has  always  been  the  gateway  of  entrance  for  the 
millions  that  have  come  to  our  land  from  Europe.  Where  so  many 
of  the  students  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  too  much  emphasis 
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could  scarcely  be  laid  upon  the  history  of  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion. 

We  have  admired  you,  too,  as  our  colleague  in  the  Faculty.  We 
recall  your  intense  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  College  as  a  whole, 
your  fairness  in  debate,  your  desire  for  justice.  We  have  heartily 
approved  your  kindly  attitude  toward  the  students.  Your  in- 
fluence in  our  meetings  invariably  tended  toward  harmony.  We 
remember  with  delight  your  pervasive  and  persuasive  sense  of 
humor,  which  so  often  enlivened  our  spirits  and  helped  smooth 
out  the  complexities  of  argument.  Argument  there  must  be  in  a 
Faculty,  and  argument  is  a  well-recognized  and  well-established 
source  of  irritation  in  human  relations.  Your  participation  in  any 
debate  was  invariably  greeted  with  visible  signs  of  pleasure,  and  on 
this  score  we  miss  you  already. 

We  remember  you  as  exerting  a  progressive  influence  in  the 
College,  and  as  contributing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  You  were  among  those  who 
strove  to  bring  about  an  effective  co-operation  of  the  students  and 
teachers  in  upbuilding  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  College. 
We  assure  you  that  you  may  look  back  with  real  satisfaction  upon 
the  part  you  performed  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Department  you  have  built  up,  proud  of 
your  Historical  Museum,  proud  of  your  writings.  Our  regret 
at  your  departure  is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  you  can  now 
enjoy  the  leisure  that  has  come  to  you  after  these  long  years  of 
arduous  labor,  and  we  trust  that  your  strength  will  endure  for 
long  years  to  come,  so  that  you  may  pursue  with  zest  the  studies 
that  are  most  congenial  to  you.  We  beg  you  to  imitate  the 
excellent  example  of  your  friend  and  our  friend.  Professor  Mc- 
Guckin,  who  comes  and  sits  with  us  occasionally,  proving  thereby 
that  he  does  not  forget  us.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  forget  us,  nor 
to  believe  your  absence  unfelt. 

We  are,  with  sincere  good  wishes,  your  friends  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

A  committee  of  which  Professor  Sim  was  chairman,  pre- 
sented the  following  minute  upon  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Carr,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 
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In  severing  his  official  relations  with  the  College  to  enter  into 
honorable  retirement  from  his  duties,  extending  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  Professor  Henry  S.  Carr  bears  with  him  the  best  wishes 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Faculty. 

It  is  their  hope  that,  having  reached  the  age  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  he  may  be  spared  for  many  years  of  fruitful  contemplation, 
of  ripened  counsel  and  continued  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  that  health  and  strength  may  be 
his  in  a  long,  extended  and  pleasant  evening  of  life. 

Coming  to  the  College  as  an  instructor  at  a  mature  age,  after 
much  experience  in  the  business  world,  to  which  was  added  unusual 
success  as  a  teacher  of  elocution  in  the  Evening  High  School,  he 
brought  with  him  in  addition  to  his  equipment  of  scholarship  a 
practical  knowledge  of  affairs  to  which  the  great  majority  of  College 
teachers  are  strangers. 

He  impressed  his  colleagues  and  his  students  with  his  constant 
and  conscientious  attention  to  his  duties,  with  his  serious  and  com- 
posed manner,  and  with  his  sound,  common-sense  views  of  life. 
In  his  work  in  the  classroom  he  labored  with  unceasing  effort  to 
develop  the  minds  of  his  students;  and,  duly  appreciative  of  the 
exactness  of  his  subject,  impressed  them,  by  his  command  of 
English,  with  the  extreme  value  of  definiteness  of  expression.  By 
his  own  untiring  devotion  and  his  high  sense  of  duty,  he  set  them 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

His  heart  was  ever  in  the  College  and  of  the  College.  A  loyal 
alumnus,  he  filled  at  one  time  the  highest  office  in  the  elective 
gift  of  his  fellow  alumni.  A  true  and  faithful  son  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  he  has  always  been  devoted  to  its  best  interests  and  to 
its  sound,  progressive  development. 

A  cultured,  modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  a  faithful  teacher, 
a  genial  fi'iend  alike  to  young  and  old, — as  such  Professor  Carr 
appears  to  his  colleagues;  and  they  are  happy  to  spread  this  tribute 
to  him  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Faculty. 

A  minute  upon  the  retirement  of  Professor  Hanaway,  pre- 
sented by  the  same  committee,  was  also  unanimously  adopted, 
as  follows: 
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Twenty-four  years  ago  Samuel  Hanaway  came  to  the  College, 
mature  of  age,  and  equipped  with  years  of  experience  gained  as  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  Elementary  Schools  and  in  the  Evening 
High  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  take  up  his  duties  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

His  earnestness,  his  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work,  his  friend- 
ly interest  in  his  students,  his  painstaking  care  in  equipping  them 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  and  often  difficult  subject  he 
taught,  have  become  a  tradition  in  the  College,  and  his  colleagues 
join  in  paying  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  his  untiring  zeal  in  be- 
half of  the  best  interests  of  the  College  and  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics.  Patient,  self-sacrificing,  ever  courteous  to  all,  a 
frank,  open-hearted  friend — thus  he  appears  to  his  colleagues,  who 
regret  to  see  him  leave  their  ranks,  and  who  will  not  fail  to  miss 
him  from  their  council-board. 

Forced  by  ill-health  to  lay  down  his  duties  at  an  age  when  it  was 
hoped  that  years  of  usefulness  might  still  be  his  at  the  College, 
Professor  Hanaway,  on  leaving,  bears  with  him  the  best  wishes  of 
the  Faculty,  whose  hope  it  is  that,  with  rehef  from  his  hard  and 
trying  labors  and  from  the  strain  of  long-continued  service,  he 
may  gain  in  health  and  strength;  and  that  for  many  years  he  may 
be  spared  to  note  with  pleasure  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  work  to  which  he  gave  so  many  happy  and  efficient 
years  of  his  early  manhood  and  prime. 
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Franklin  Baynard  Patterson,  '67,  son  of  Henry  A.  and  Eleanor  S., 
was  born  March  12th,  1848.  From  Public  School  No.  2  he  entered 
City  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  was  graduated  ninth  in  the 
modern  course.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Clionian  Literary  Society. 
After  graduation  he  taught  one  year,  and  then  went  to  Chicago 
where  he  engaged  in  the  book  and  publishing  business  until  the  great 
fire  in  that  city.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1871  and  became  a 
publisher  and  printer  of  advertising,  pamphlets,  show-cards  and 
calendars,  etc.  In  1875,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  N.  Cooper, 
of  Chicago,  who  with  one  son  survives  him.  Mr.  Patterson  died 
suddenly  October  4th,  1916,  at  his  home  in  Yonkers. 

John  Callbreath  Gulick,  '72,  was  graduated  from  the  College  in 
the  Science  Course.  He  gave  the  third  commencement  dissertation 
and  received  a  Ward  Prize  in  oratory  and  also  the  poetry  declama- 
tion prize  in  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  Gamma  Chapter,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  also  Nu  Chapter,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law  Schoo  in  1875.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  his  class  and  was  a  very  loyal  Alumnus.  He  died  after  a 
brief  illness  on  June  19th,  1916. 

Arthur  Pond  Baldwin,  '76,  was  graduated  in  the  Classical  Course, 
with  the  fourth  commencement  honor.  He  was  a  member  of 
Gamma  Chapter,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  also  a  member  of  Nu  Chap- 
ter of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity.  Upon  graduation  he 
became  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Elementary  Schools,  and  later 
taught  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  and  also  Stuyvesant  High  Schools. 
In  1881  he  married  Miss  Caroline  G.  Wingfield,  of  Milford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Titus  Bernhard  Voelkel,  instructor  in  German  and  President 
of  the  German  Philological  Society,  died  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  4,  at  his  home,  502  West  139th  Street,  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Posen  and  Weichsel,  later  studying  in  Konigsberg,  Berlin,  Caen  and 
Paris.     He  received  his  Doctorate  at  Halle  in  1875. 
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Byron  Edgar  Chollar,  '60,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  March 
28th,  1840.  His  family  moved  from  there  to  a  village  in  New  York 
State  and  then  to  New  York  City,  where  he  entered  the  Ward  School, 
No.  45,  of  which  Mr.  David  Foulke  was  Principal.  He  entered  the 
College  in  1855  and  was  graduated  in  1860.  The  next  year  he  joined 
the  15th  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers  Corps,  and  saw  active 
service  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  At  the  Battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, his  regiment  built  under  fire,  the  famous  bridge  across 
the  Rappahannock.  In  this  engagement  he  was  wounded,  and  sub- 
sequently was  given  an  honorable  discharge. 

After  the  war  he  accepted  a  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Gas 
Works,  in  Binghampton,  New  York,  and  then  went  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  where  he  held  a  similar  position.  For  several  years  he  was 
the  engineer  for  a  construction  company  which  built  gas  and  water 
works  in  various  parts  of  the  West;  then  he  took  charge  of  the  gas 
works  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  Col.  Holliday,  President  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
From  Topeka  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  was  employed  by  the  Laclede 
Gas  Company  in  various  capacities,  and  upon  his  retirement  in  1903 
was  Chief  Engineer. 

Mr.  Chollar  was  President  of  the  Western  Gas  Association  in 
1892  and  was  an  authority  on  gas  engineering.  Several  of  his  pat- 
ents are  still  in  use.  He  was  well  liked  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
his  sudden  death  from  acute  indigestion  on  October  24th,  1913,  was 
a  sad  bereavement  to  his  daughters,  who  alone  survive  him. 
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PROFESSOR  HENRY  PHELPS  JOHNSTON 


The  retirement  of  Professor  Henry  Phelps  Johnston  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  History  signifies  more  than  the  passing 
of  a  unique  personahty.  In  a  sense  it  marks  the  closing  of  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  College.  With  his  retirement,  the 
College  loses  the  last  member  of  the  old  Faculty  as  originally 
constituted,  when  but  twelve  or  fourteen  professors  sat  in  that 
body.  Compton,  Werner,  Herbermann,  Woolf,  Tisdall, 
Johnston.  What  a  wealth  of  associations  for  City  College 
men  gathers  about  these  names !  Each  had  his  striking  charac- 
teristics, but  all  were  of  that  class  of  college  professors  which  is 
becoming  too  rare  in  the  American  college ;  the  professor  who  is 
primarily  the  great  teacher,  who  by  the  force  of  his  personality 
leaves  an  impress  upon  his  students  which  no  mere  scholarly 
attainments  can  produce. 

Professor  Johnston  was  born  April  19,  1842.  While  of  purely 
American  origin,  being  descended  from  early  colonial  settlers, 
both  New  England  and  southern,  his  birthplace  was  an  old 
city  in  the  far  east.  His  parents,  the  Reverend  Thomas  P. 
and  Marianne  Howe  Johnston,  were  pioneer  American  mis- 
sionaries to  Turkey  and  Armenia,  making  Trebizond  on  the 
Black  Sea  their  first  outpost,  and  it  was  here  that  the  future 
professor  was  born. 

The  family  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  the  professor  prepared  for  college  and 
entered  Yale  in  the  class  of  1862.  Upon  his  graduation  he 
entered  the  Union  army,  joining  the  newly  formed  Fifteenth 
Connecticut  Volunteers.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  being 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  being  later  engaged 
in  varied  and  lively  service  in  guarding  towns  and  posts  on  the 
coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Professor's  military  experience  and  general  observations 
of  the  course  of  events,  both  before  and  after  the  conflict, 
enabled  him  to  inject  into  his  American  history  courses  an 
interest  and  animation  which  always  deeply  held  the  attention 
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of  his  students.  It  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  hear  his 
students  break  out  in  spontaneous  applause  at  the  close  of  some 
particularly  eloquent  lecture. 

At  the  close  of  the  War,  Professor  Johnston  engaged  in  lit- 
erary and  historical  work  in  New  York  City  and  on  January  i, 
1879,  became  a  tutor  in  history  at  the  City  College.  In 
September,  1883,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  History,  succeed- 
ing Professor  Charles  E.  Anthon. 

Undei  his  guidance  the  department  rapidly  expanded.  To 
his  associates  in  the  department  he  was  always  an  inspiration. 
To  those  of  his  colleagues  who  were  inclined  to  be  rash  he  was 
ready  with  the  word  of  caution.  But  he  was  the  soul  of  courtesy 
and  absolutely  unassuming  in  manner.  He  was  never  ashamed 
to  ask  his  associates  for  advice,  and  never  too  dignified  to  admit 
that  he  did  not  know. 

Professor  Johnston  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  almost  to 
the  point  of  shyness.  But  beneath  a  seeming  austerity  there 
ran  a  rich  vein  of  quaint  humor.  Many  a  faculty  meeting  was 
relieved  of  its  monotony  by  one  of  his  characteristically 
humorous  and  apt  speeches. 

The  professor  was  a  worthy  product  of  nineteenth  centuiy 
New  England  culture.  Distinctly  conservative  in  tempera- 
ment, he  yet  possessed  an  open  mind.  While  he  adhered  in  his 
courses  to  the  older  school  of  historians,  with  their  emphasis 
upon  political  and  military  history,  he  was  alive  to  the  newer 
tendencies,  and  cordially  supported  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Social  Science  Course  at  the  College. 

In  the  broader  activities  of  college  administration  Professor 
Johnston  was  always  active.  He  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the 
younger  members  of  the  college  teaching  staff.  For  many 
years  the  Faculty  was  composed  only  of  the  head  professors  of 
the  various  departments.  When  the  movement  was  started  to 
introduce  the  grades  of  associate  and  assistant  professors. 
Professor  Johnston  gave  it  his  hearty  support. 

The  history  museum  at  the  College  has  been  his  especial  care 
and  pride.    Through  his  efforts  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
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of  historical  manuscripts,  maps,  relics  and  other  interesting 
material  has  been  collected.  As  a  fitting  recognition  of  his 
work  in  this  line,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  continued  Professor 
Johnston  as  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Professor  Johnston  had  the  good  fortune  to  combine  with 
his  ability  as  a  great  teacher,  the  attainments  of  an  historical 
scholar.  In  that  field  of  American  History  which  he  made  his 
own,  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was  recognized 
as  an  authority.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications. 
The  Campaign  of  1776  around  New  York  (iSyS),  Observations 
on  Judge  Jones'  Loyalist  History  of  the  Revolution  {1880),  The 
Yorktown  Campaign  (1881),  Yale  in  the  Revolution  {1888), 
Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolution  {i88g),  Correspondence  and 
Public  Papers  of  John  Jay  {i8go),  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
{i8g8),  Biography  of  Nathan  Hale  {1901). 

Nelson  P.  Mead. 

The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  to  Professor 
Mead's  article.  He  was  a  member  of  the  freshman  class  when  history  sections 
were  taken  over  from  Mr.  James  E.  Morrison,  '6i  (already  known  to  us  from  the 
affection  of  former  classes  as  Jimmy  Morrison),  and  he  well  remembers  his  first 
encounters  with  Tutor  Johnston.  Some  years  later,  himself  a  tutor  at  the  Col- 
lege, the  Editor  learned  to  know  Professor  Johnston,  now  in  a  position  to  which 
the  undergraduates,  had  they  been  consulted,  would  have  elected  him  by  a  large 
majority,  if  not  unanimously.  We  had  read  some  articles  of  his  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  which  had  increased  our  respect  for  the  teacher. 

My  impression  as  a  colleague  of  Professor  Johnston  has  been  that,  while  never 
giving  up  his  allegiance  to  Yale,  he  became  at  once,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
difficult  or  inconsistent,  a  City  College  man.  He  not  only  did  his  duty,  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  our  College. 

Professor  Johnston's  scholarship  and  his  departmental  and  collegiate  "sweet- 
ness and  light "  have  been  spoken  of  by  Professor  Mead.  It  may  not  be  indiscreet 
for  an  editor  to  hope  that  some  of  the  rare  reminiscences — only  too  rare — with 
which  he  gratified  a  few  friends,  may  be  preserved.  The  arrival  of  an  American 
man-of-war  at  Beirut,  a  group  of  civil  war  soldiers  posted  behind  a  bullet-swept 
hill  waiting  to  charge — if  a  few  such  intimate  tales  might  be  divulged,  wc  young- 
sters would  certainly  receive  a  gift  of  emotions  which  would  do  us  no  harm. 

It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  Professor  Johnston  to  know  that  he  is  loved.  He 
never  hesitated  to  take  his  stand  on  any  matter  that  he  considered  important, 
and  his  stand  once  taken,  he  fought  valiantly  for  his  idea,  but,  whatever  his 
stand  and  however  valiantly  he  fought,  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  the  respect, 
and  the  affection  of  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  those  advocated  by  him.. 

L.  F.  M. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LAWYER 

OLD   NEW   YORK 

I  was  born  on  the  tenth  day  of  March,  1840,  in  the  ninth  ward 
of  the  City  of  New  York — the  old  village  of  Greenwich.  It  was 
so  remote  in  1835  from  the  lower  city  that  my  father  did  not 
know  of  the  great  fire  on  the  night  of  December  16,  of  that  year, 
till  he  started  to  go  down  town  the  next  morning.  In  Charlton 
street,  a  little  farther  down,  a  ball  was  going  on  that  night. 
The  news  reached  that  house  and  gentlemen  ran  out  (some  in 
dress  coats  lined  with  white  silk,  which  was  fashionable  in  those 
days)  and  helped  to  man  the  engines.  The  night  was  so  cold 
that  the  water  from  the  nozzles  froze  in  the  air  and  reached  the 
fire  in  the  form  of  hail. 

This  was  before  my  time.  When  first  I  remember  Greenwich, 
the  city  had  grown  up  to  it.  There  were  no  street  cars  in  those 
days.  There  was  a  line  of  omnibuses  (Kip  and  Brown)  down 
Hudson  street.  Another,  the  Knickerbocker  line,  started  from 
the  corner  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street  and  ran 
down  Bleecker  street  and  Broadway  to  Fulton  street,  and 
thence  to  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

My  father's  house  was  at  25  Grove  street.  It  was  a  square 
frame  house,  filled  in  with  brick,  three  stories,  with  a  one-story 
addition  on  the  east.  In  this  was  my  father's  up-town  office. 
The  east  side  was  covered  with  grape  vines  which  clambered 
over  a  trellis  on  the  roof.  There  were  other  vines  in  the  garden, 
a  melicotoon  peach  tree,  an  apricot,   snowballs  and  dahlias. 

Between  Bedford  and  Bleecker  streets  there  was  a  frame 
house  on  each  side  of  the  street,  each  with  a  garden,  some  two 
hundred  feet  long.  A  few  other  houses  had  been  built  on  the 
north  side.  They  had  fine  horse-chestnut  trees  in  front  of  them. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  block  was  a  square  brick  house  (still 
standing)  which  belonged  to  Andrew  B.  Haxtun.  His  gardens 
and  greenhouses  extended  all  the  way  to  Christopher  street. 

On  the  west  side  of  Hudson  street,  opposite  the  head  of 
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Grove  street,  stood,  and  still  stands,  St.  Luke's  church,  with  its 
square  tower.  It  had  been  built  in  1832  when  there  was  an 
immigration  to  Greenwich  from  the  lower  city,  owing  to  the 
cholera  which  prevailed. 

What  are  now  still  called  slips  (Coenties,  Burling  and  the 
rest  of  them)  were  then  open  basins.  The  water  was  shallow; 
the  mud  was  almost  bare ;  at  low  tide  the  conditions  were  most 
unhealthy.  My  father's  report  on  the  Quarantine  Laws  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  1845,  was  one  of  the  influences  which  led 
to  the  filling  up  of  those  nasty  slips. 

Complaints  now  are  frequent  of  the  dirty  streets  of  New 
York.  But  they  are  cleanliness  itself  compared  to  their  condi- 
tion in  my  boyish  days.  Pigs  roamed  unchecked  in  the  best 
neighborhoods.  Only  the  most  important  streets  were  lighted 
with  gas.  Grove  street  lamps  burned  oil,  and  the  lamplighter 
went  his  rounds  with  a  ladder,  every  evening. 

There  was  a  bakeshop  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Grove 
streets,  and  thither  many  housekeepers  sent  joints  or  other 
dishes  on  Saturday,  to  be  baked  and  made  ready  for  Sunday. 
On  this  same  corner  was  a  pump  and  a  well  which  were  in  great 
repute.  The  Croton  water  had  been  introduced,  but  many 
preferred  the  old  well.  In  my  boyhood,  too,  underground 
sewerage  was  introduced. 

On  the  upper  corner  of  Hudson  and  Grove  streets  was  old 
Public  School  No.  3.  This  was  still  managed  by  the  Public 
School  Society.  The  consolidation  with  the  city  schools  (then 
known  as  the  Ward  Schools)  did  not  take  place  until   1853. 

About  1846  I  began  to  go  to  school  at  No.  3.  David  Pat- 
terson was  the  principal  and  to  the  boys  he  seemed  a  veritable 
autocrat.  Corporal  punishment  was  administered  by  him 
alone,  and  by  the  stroke  of  a  rattan  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
I  fell  under  condemnation  more  than  once,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  was  ever  condemned  unjustly.  The  boys  who  went 
there  were  the  children  of  the  neighbors,  of  ministers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  tradesmen,  mechanics.    Almost  all  were  of  American 
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stock.  The  Irish  were  the  only  foreigners  who  Hved  in  the 
ninth  ward,  and  they  were  few. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  happened  since,  it  seems  strange  that 
at  this  particular  time  there  should  have  been  so  much  jealousy 
of  this  particular  race.  It  was  partly  that  they  were  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  old  English  anti-popish  feeling  was  still 
strong.  In  some  wards,  like  the  sixth,  they  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  showed  the  aptitude  for  political  management  which 
has  distinguished  them  ever  since. 

In  any  case  there  arose  in  1844  a  Native  American  party. 
It  carried  the  county  in  1844  and  in  1845,  and  elected  on  gen- 
eral ticket  (as  the  rule  then  was)  its  candidates  for  the  Assem- 
bly. One  of  them  was  my  father.  He  sympathized  with  the 
movement  and  became  a  shining  light  in  the  Order  of  United 
Americans.  This  took  for  its  motto  the  words  attributed  to 
Washington  in  the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forge,  "Put  none  but 
Americans  on  guard  tonight."  The  Society  accomplished  at 
least  one  good  result.  It  was  the  prime  factor  in  setting  apart 
Washington's  birthday  as  a  holiday.  This  usage  began  in 
New  York  and  has  extended  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  I  remember  is  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession in  the  campaign  of  1844.  The  motto  was  'Protection 
to  American  Industry'.  There  were  floats  with  various  sorts 
of  mechanics  at  work.  Among  these  was  a  miniature  shipyard. 
We  had  not  then  learned  that  '  Protection'  can  kill  some  indus- 
tries while  creating  others.  In  my  boyish  days,  under  the  low 
tariff  of  1846,  there  was  a  shipyard  on  the  Hudson  River  oppo- 
site Ninetieth  street.  We  imported  acids  from  Scotland  and 
built  ships  in  America.  The  war  came  with  its  high  tariff  and 
killed  the  ship-building  trade,  but  made  it  profitable  to  manu- 
facture acids  here,  and  a  manufactory  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  shipyard. 

OLD   NEW   ENGLAND 

My  first  experience  out  of  the  city  came  to  me  when  I  was 
eight  years  old.     In  1848  the  Whig  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
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nominated  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  Aly  uncle,  Hampden  Cutts, 
was  a  delegate  from  Vermont.  On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at 
my  father's  house,  and  took  me  with  him  to  my  grandfather 
Jarvis'  house  in  Weathersfield,  Vermont. 

The  railroad  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  was  not  fin- 
ished and  we  went  one  June  morning  on  board  the  steamboat 
Niagara,  which  took  us  to  Bridgeport.  There,  about  noon,  we 
took  the  cars  of  the  Housatonic  railroad  for  Stockbridge.  The 
locomotives  burned  wood.  Great  piles  of  cord  wood  ready  for 
the  furnace,  stood  along  the  railroad  near  the  stations,  and  one 
of  these  had  taken  fire  from  sparks  from  a  preceding  locomotive 
and  scorched  our  car  as  we  passed. 

From  Stockbridge  we  drove  to  Lenox.  There  my  grand- 
father's two  youngest  daughters  had  been  at  Miss  Sedg^vick's 
school.  The  beautiful  elms  of  Lenox  I  well  remember.  My 
aunts  joined  us  the  next  morning.  We  went  by  rail  to  Spring- 
field, and  thence  up  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  to  Green- 
field; 01  possibly  a  little  farthei  north.  There  we  took  a  stage, 
and  my  boyish  soul  was  filled  with  delight,  when  I  clambered 
to  the  top  and  sat  behind  the  driver  and  his  four  horses.  With 
them  and  their  relays  we  drove  to  Weathersfield.  There, 
behind  long  rows  of  maples  that  are  still  standing  was  a  large, 
square,  two-story  brick  house  with  a  pointed  roof  and  a  cornice 
connecting  the  eaves  of  each  gable.  Behind  it  stretched  out 
long  rows  of  barns.  And  there  in  front  of  the  house  on  the  old 
colonial  porch  stood  my  grandfather  ready  to  receive  us.  He 
was  five  feet  ten;  broad  shoulders,  erect  carriage  (though  he 
was  seventy-eight),  abundant  hair  and  keen  eyes  that  looked 
out  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  sometimes  full  of  kindness, 
and  sometimes  commanding  in  a  way  that  left  no  alternative 
but  obedience. 

William  Jar\as  was  born  in  Boston  in  1770,  the  son  of  Doctor 
Charles  Jar\'is,  who  was  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Revolution. 
William  was  bred  for  a  merchant.  But  endorsing  for  a  friend 
who  became  insolvent  swept  away  most  of  his  small  fortune. 
Enough  was  left  to  provide  him  a  share  in  a  ship  (for  thus  were- 
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ships  owned  in  those  days),  and  he  went  to  sea  as  her  captain. 
He  rehed  on  his  mate  for  seamanship,  and  on  his  native  force  of 
character  to  compel  obedience.  Neither  failed  him.  His  sea- 
faring ventures  prospered  until  he  gave  up  the  sea  and  settled 
in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Massachusetts  Democrats. 
The  new  wine  of  French  philosophy  had  got  into  his  blood  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  offered  him  in  1802  the  position  of  consul 
and  charge  d'affaires  at  Lisbon.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars 
he  was  the  sole  repiesentative  of  America  there.  He  knew  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  Pereire,  the  minister  of  finance. 
He  also  knew  Wellington  and  Lord  St.  Vincent  (Admiral 
Jervds),  Massena  and  Junot.  While  the  tide  of  invasion  ebbed 
and  flowed  and  the  English  and  French  alternately  controlled 
Lisbon,  many  were  the  tribulations  of  the  American  Consul. 
Innumerable  were  the  Yankee  skippers,  who  had  played  the 
perilous  game  of  neutrality,  and  come  under  the  arrest  of  French 
or  English  privateers,  and  brought  their  griefs  to  him  for  re- 
dress. He  did  his  best,  managed  with  native  tact  to  stand  on 
good  terms  with  the  successive  masters  of  Lisbon,  and  rescued 
many  a  countryman  from  disaster.  His  duties  there  were  so 
engrossing  that  he  could  not  go  home  to  marry.  His  betrothed, 
Mary  Pepperrell  Sparhawk,  the  great  granddaughter  of  Sir 
William  Pepperrell,  came  out  to  San  Lucar.  There  they  were 
married  in  1807. 

During  these  wars  the  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  of  Manuel 
Godoy  came  on  the  market  for  sale.  Mr.  Jarvis  bought  some  of 
the  best  of  the  rams  and  ewes,  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the 
Merino  into  America.  A  golden  fleece  it  proved,  though 
changes  of  fashion  have  brought  about  a  demand  for  coarser 
wool  and  the  crossing  of  the  Merino  and  the  Saxony.  Pure- 
blooded  Merinos  now  are  almost  extinct  in  this  country. 

In  181 1  Mr.  Jarvis  returned  to  America.  In  1817  he  bought  a 
farm  in  Weathersfield,  Vermont,  and  thither  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  having  accumulated  a  fortune  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  he  came  to  spend  the  last  forty-two  years  of  his  life. 
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This  varied  experience,  which  I  have  thus  briefly  described, 
became  a  part  of  my  boyish  Hfe.  Nearly  every  summer  from 
1848  to  1859  I  spent  at  \A'eathersfield.  Mr.  Jar^'is  was  full  of 
anecdote  and  it  was  a  varied  panorama  that  he  unrolled  to  me. 

When  I  first  went  to  his  home,  it  was  the  center  of  a  little 
hamlet  that  produced  nearly  everything  required  for  the  moder- 
ate wants  of  its  people.  The  cattle  and  the  Merinos  he  had  in- 
troduced from  Lisbon  grazed  on  its  meadows  and  pastures. 
The  swine  roved  along  the  roads  or  in  the  woods.  The  meat 
which  people  ate,  all  came  from  those  animals,  which  were 
slaughtered  by  the  A'illage  butcher.  The  hides  of  the  cattle 
were  tanned  in  the  village  tannery.  The  hemlock  for  tanning 
came  from  the  neighboring  hillsides.  The  leather  was  made 
into  boots  and  shoes  by  the  \'illage  shoemaker.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  was  spun  into  yarn,  and  I  have  seen  handlooms  in  oper- 
ation, though  these  were  gradually  going  out  of  date.  In  the 
spring,  in  every  maple  orchard,  trees  were  tapped  and  the  sap 
was  boiled  and  made  into  sugar.  The  apples  were  staple  arti- 
cles of  diet,  and  some  of  them  became  cider  in  the  village  cider- 
mill.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  were  all  of  home  production.  Mr. 
Jarx'is  had  a  smoke  house  where  the  hams  of  his  own  pigs  were 
cured.  Candles  and  soap  were  made  from  the  surplus  fat  and 
tallow.  In  short,  there  was  no  waste.  Sixty  years  have  changed 
all  this.  Every  one  of  these  Petites  industries  has  ceased, 
except  the  dairy  and  poultry  yard.  The  population  is  about 
one-half  what  it  was. 

In  haying  time  thirty  men  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  Mr. 
Jarvis'  farm  kitchen.  Now  a  mowing  machine  does  the  work  of 
four  mowers.  One  reaping  machine  does  the  work  of  four 
reapers.  The  farmers  who  remain  have  better  furniture  and 
better  food.  But  the  life  is  changed.  The  old  village  life  can 
never  come  back. 

The  district  school  house  had  two  terms  in  the  year  of  six 
or  eight  weeks  each;  one  in  summer,  one  in  winter.  College 
terms  were  arranged  so  that  the  students  could  teach  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  thus  work  their  way  through  college. 
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THE  FREE  ACADEMY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

In  February,  1852,  I  was  sent  up  to  the  Free  Academy  from 
Class  A  of  what  was  then  called  Ward  School  Number  Twenty, 
and  afterwards  became  Grammar  School  Number  35,  in  West 
Thirteenth  street,  near  Sixth  avenue.  John  J.  Doane  was  the 
principal.  He  would  not  now  be  called  an  educated  man,  but 
he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  for  teaching,  and  for  inspiring  his 
students  with  a  love  of  study.  Perhaps  no  school  principal  in 
the  city  was  more  beloved.  Class  A,  when  I  went  to  this 
grammar  school,  was  composed  of  men  who  had  lingered 
after  finishing  the  curriculum  and  were  taking  more  advanced 
studies  than  were  common  at  that  time. 

The  Free  Academy  had  just  opened  its  doors.  This  institu- 
tion was  really  founded  by  Townsend  Harris.  He  conceived  the 
idea  that  there  ought  to  be  an  institution  in  the  City  of  New 
York  which  should  give  advanced  education  to  the  graduates  of 
the  grammar  schools.  The  legislature  approved  the  plan.  It 
was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  received  a  large  majority 
of  votes  at  the  special  election.  It  received  its  first  students 
January  27,  1849. ^  Very  soon  the  men  who  had  lingered  in  the 
grammar  schools  entered  the  Academy  and  the  schools  re- 
sumed a  more  normal  condition. 

It  was  with  apprehension  that  I  went  up  to  the  examination 
in  February,  1852.  I  was  the  youngest  man  in  my  class,  and  I 
think  the  youngest  among  those  who  went  up  to  be  examined. 
The  examinations  in  those  days  were  largely  oral.  I  passed 
creditably  and  got  to  work  about  the  first  of  March. 

The  class  of  1856  was  the  first  to  be  made  up  wholly  of 
students  entering  at  one  time.  Before  this,  each  graduating 
class  had  been  composed  of  two  classes  who  entered  after  the 
semi-annual  examinations  for  admission.  We  entered  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1852,  and  had  but  half  a  year  in  what  would  now  be 
called  the  Sub-Freshman,  which  was  then  known  as  Class  E. 

^Account  of  opening  exercises  is  in  City  College  Quarterly — Vol.  VIII,  pp. 
1 16-142. 
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After  our  time  the  semi-annual  examinations  were  abolished. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  revival  of  the  practice  will  itself  be 
in  time  abolished,  and  that  like  other  colleges,  we  shall  have  but 
one  entrance  examination  a  year?  If  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  which  the  College  is  the  head  should  be 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  this  reform,  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  made. 

The  membership  of  all  the  classes  together  in  those  days  was 
about  four  hundred.  The  old  building  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  street  and  Lexington  avenue  was  then  new.  The  archi- 
tect had  taken  for  his  model  a  Dutch  "Stadt-Haus."  The 
rooms  were  ample,  the  halls  broad  and  spacious,  the  whole 
building  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose.  The  membership  of 
the  classes  differed  as  much  from  that  of  the  present  classes  of 
the  City  College,  as  the  population  of  the  city  has  come  to  differ. 
In  1852  the  majority  of  our  citizens  were  Americans,  and 
American  born.  The  Irish  came  next,  the  Germans  next. 
There  were  few  from  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  the 
few  Hebrews  were  mostly  from  old  Jewish  families  who  had 
been  in  New  York  for  nearly  a  century.  The  great  immigration 
from  eastern  Europe,  and  especially  from  Russia  and  from  the 
provinces  of  Turkey  that  has  taken  place  since  1870,  was  then 
unknown  and  unexpected.  In  my  class  there  was  no  Jew,  and 
none  in  the  class  of  1855.  There  was  only  one  in  the  class  of 
1857. 

The  parents  of  the  students  were  certainly  not  rich  people 
as  a  rule.  Indeed,  the  number  of  men  in  New  York  City  who 
owned  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  could  easily  have 
been  reckoned  on  ten  fingers.  There  were  no  great  corpora- 
tions. The  lines  of  steamships  that  have  now  become  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  port,  were  then  just 
beginning.  Most  of  our  trade  was  done  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
these  were  largely  owned  in  shares.  It  often  happened  that  the 
captain  of  a  sailing  vessel  would  own  one  or  more  sixty-fourths. 

The  students  of  the  College  were  sons  of  merchants,  of  min- 
isters, of  lawyers,  of  doctors,  and  also  in  many  cases  of  laborers, 
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men  \vho  were  ambitious  that  their  sons  should  have  every  op- 
portunity that  the  hberal  city  offered  its  citizens.  So  our  mem- 
bership was  a  complete  democracy,  and  I  learned  in  the  College 
many  of  the  democratic  principles  and  received  the  democratic 
impressions  that  have  lasted  me  through  life. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  my  undergraduate  career  was  the 
reception  of  the  Free  Academy  into 'the  fraternity  of  Colleges. 
A  group  of  men  from  Amherst,  the  leader  of  whom  was  William 
W.  Goodrich,  who  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Second  De- 
partment of  the  State  of  New  York,  came  down  from  Amherst 
and  received  into  the  fellowship  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  some  of  our 
best  men;  Abel,  Mason,  Bayles,  Russell  Sturgis,  and  Van 
Buren.    The  two  latter  were  in  my  class. 

Sturgis  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  in  1836; 
Van  Buren  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1837.  They  were  both 
distinguished  during  their  College  course  in  literature  and  art. 

It  had  been  from  the  first,  part  of  the  plan  of  the  founders 
of  the  College  that  the  courses  of  instruction  should  be  more 
directly  adapted  to  training  for  the  busy  pursuits  of  life,  than 
those  in  most  colleges.  The  scheme  was  partly  derived  from 
the  West  Point  curriculum.  Our  name  of  Academy  was  taken 
from  the  military  academy.  Not  only  in  the  public  school  was 
drawing  taught,  but  it  was  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the 
College.  My  drawing  master  in  the  public  school  was  Thomas 
Hunter,  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  principal  of  that  school,  and 
was  the  founder  of  Hunter  (formerly  Normal)  College,  an  insti- 
tution now  ranking  high  among  colleges  for  women,  and  through 
the  influence  of  its  teaching  graduates,  a  power  for  good  in  the 
whole  educational  system  of  New  York. 

This  training  in  drawing  which  I  received  at  the  College  I 
found  of  great  service  in  my  profession.  I  became  an  admiralty 
lawyer;  as  such  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  draw  collision  dia- 
grams, and  I  found  that  to  draw  them  accurately  and  present 
them  persuasively  to  the  court  was  important. 

The   training  which    I    also   received    in   the   rudiments  of 
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science  I  found  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Tliere  was  no 
attempt  to  do  more  than  teach  us  the  elements,  but  those  of  us 
who  chose  did  learn  the  alphabet  of  the  sciences — chemistry, 
mechanics  and  the  rest,  and  learned  them  accurately.  I  never 
could  have  tried  important  cases,  involving  scientific  questions, 
which  I  argued  later,  had  it  not  been  for  the  instruction  re- 
ceived at  the  College.  And  here  let  me  stop  and  give  some 
account  of  the  college  faculty  in  those  days. 

The  old  sheepskin  is  before  me.  It  is  dated  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  July  22,  1856.  It  is  headed,  "  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,"  with  the  combined  arms  of  the  state  and  the  city 
and  the  motto  "Excelsior."  It  is  signed  by  Andrew  H.  Green, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  Albert 
Gilbert,  the  Clerk,  by  Horace  Webster,  "President  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Moral,  Intellectual  and  Political 
Philosophy,"  and  by  the  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

Webster  was  a  West  Pointer,  who  graduated  first  in  his  class 
and  served  in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Army  with 
great  distinction.  Few  men,  as  was  said  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
were  so  wise  as  he  looked.  To  him  and  his  West  Point  tradi- 
tions we  owe  much  of  that  efticiency  in  work  and  impartiality 
in  administration  which  have  always  distinguished  our  College. 

Andrew  D.  White,  in  his  \'ery  interesting  Memoirs,  criticises 
severely  the  instruction  at  Yale  in  the  period  just  previous  to 
1856,  on  the  ground  that  much  of  the  work  was  perfunctory, 
and  that  "there  was  too  much  reciting  by  rote;  Cicero  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
Zumpt's  rules  for  the  subjunctive  mood;  instruction  in  natural 
philosophy  was  simply  the  text-book  repeated  by  rote."^    "The 

'James  Russell  Lowell  in  "Shakespeare  once  more" — Among  My  Books,  p. 
177 — expresses   this   aptly: 

"There  would  be  no  dispute  about  the  advantages  of  that  Greek  culture  which 
Schiller  advocated  with  such  generous  eloquence,  if  the  great  authors  of  antiquity 
had  not  been  degraded  from  teachers  of  thinking  to  drillers  in  grammar,  and  made 
the  ruthless  pedagogues  of  root  and  inflection,  instead  of  companions,  for  whose 
society  the  mind  must  put  on  her  highest  mood." 

Lowell  seems  to  me  the  most  appreciative  and  discerning  of  American  critics. 
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historical  instruction  consisted  simply  in  hearing  the  student 
repeat  from  memory  dates  from  Putz's  Ancient  History. '' 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  old  Free  Academy  that  it  was 
never  chargeable  with  these  faults.  Owen,  the  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  loved  the  literature  of  both  languages,  cared 
little  for  the  refinements  of  grammatical  rules,  but  taught  the 
student  who  had  any  literary  instinct  to  love  the  authors  that 
they  were  reading. 

Wolcott  Gibbs  was  the  first  chemist  in  the  country.  His 
instruction  was  stimulating  and  enlightening.  Doremus  used 
no  text-book  at  all,  and  was  easily  the  most  brilliant  experimen- 
talist then  in  America.  Barton  did  honor  to  the  first  Professor- 
ship of  the  English  language  established  in  any  American 
college,  and  inspired  the  students  who  had  any  literary  taste 
with  his  own  love  of  the  masterpieces. 

The  instruction  in  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  which 
we  received  made  a  great  impression  on  my  whole  character, 
and  I  think  it  did  upon  that  of  many  of  my  classmates.  It  was 
based  upon  the  proposition  that  there  were  invisible  and  eternal 
realities  which  could  be  apprehended  by  the  spiritual  sense  as 
certainly  as  the  truths  of  physical  science.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  explain  these  realities.  Indeed,  in  the  teaching  of 
physical  science,  both  Gibbs  and  Doremus  made  it  clear  that  an 
explanation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  was  impossible. 
We  could  study  them;  we  could  understand  their  workings;  we 
must  form  our  various  schemes  of  construction  in  accordance 
with  them,  but  to  understand  them  was  impossible.  Starting 
on  this  foundation  we  came  to  believe,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
business  of  the  college  to  teach  us,  that  the  elementary  princi- 

To  listen  to  his  lectures  on  Dante,  as  I  did  at  Cambridge,  was  of  itself  a  liberal 
education. 

In  the  Autobiography  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  p.  26,  speaking  of  Harvard 
in  1854-56,  he  says: 

"The  methods  of  instruction  in  Greek  at  Harvard  were  beneath  contempt. 
It  was  taught  in  thorough  schoolboy  fashion — neither  philosophically  nor  ele- 
gantly; we  were  not  made  grammarians,  and  we  were  not  initiated  into  a  charming 
literature." 
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pies  of  right  and  wrong  are  ascertainable  and  certain,  and  that 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  understand  these  and  to  obey  them  as 
to  understand  and  obey  the  laws  of  physical  nature. 

Webster,  the  President,  was  a  profoundly  religious  man,  and 
he  made  his  religion  felt  in  his  teaching.  Not  that  he  ever,  for 
a  moment,  sought  to  teach  dogma,  or  that  he  made  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  bring  his  students  into  any  particular  school  of 
religious  thought.  He  had  his  faults  and  his  foibles,  and  these 
were  frequently  the  occasion  of  our  merriment,  but  no  man  who 
had  a  spark  of  seriousness  in  him  could  fail  to  appreciate  the 
downright  earnestness  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  head 
of  what  he  loved  to  call  "The  Institution." 

Our  last  recitations  were  on  the  27th  of  June,  1856,  the  exam- 
inations (which  in  those  days  were  largely  oral)  took  place  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June  and  the  first  and  second  of  July.  Com- 
mencement did  not  come  off  until  the  twenty-second  of  that 
month.  Before  that  year,  like  Columbia,  we  had  our  Com- 
mencement exercises  in  the  daytime,  and  at  Niblo's  theater. 
But  that  year  it  was  decided  to  provide  for  many  citizens  whose 
business  prevented  them  from  attending  such  exercises  in  the 
daytime,  and,  accordingly,  our  Commencement  was  held  in  the 
evening,  and  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  This  was  then  much 
the  largest  theater  in  New  York,  and  the  brick  arch  at  the 
proscenium  was  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country  at  the 
time. 

Pratt  was  our  valedictorian;  Arthur  McMullin  our  saluta- 
torian;  Frank  Rising  had  the  third  honor.  He  was  the  oldest 
man  in  the  class,  had  entered,  I  think,  with  the  first  class,  re- 
mained in  the  Academy  two  years,  had  then  gone  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  had  come  back  in  1854  to  finish  his  course.  He  w^as 
a  man  of  strong  religious  principle,  much  literary  taste,  a  fine 
debater,  and  a  most  delightful  companion.  He  entered  the 
Ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  went  out  to  Nevada  and 
engaged  in  mission  work  there  among  the  mining  camps,  and  at 
Carson  City,  with  W  hittaker,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania.     He  broke  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  in 
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one  of  his  mission  journeys,  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  itinerant 
horseback  Hfe,  came  East,  became  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
Mission  Boards,  and  Hterally  went  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire  in 
the  blaze  that  consumed,  almost  in  an  instant,  an  Ohio  steamer 
laden  with  petroleum,  on  which  he  was  traveling. 

We  had  a  crowded  house  on  Commencement  Night.  The 
citizens  turned  out  in  force  to  sec  the  graduates  of  the  People's 
College  and  listen  to  the  music.  There  was  not  so  much  going 
on  in  New  York  in  those  days.  Its  population  in  1855  was 
629,810.  The  conditions  of  life  were  far  more  social  and 
friendly  and  the  municipal  sense  stronger  than  today.  The 
Commencement  of  the  Free  Academy  was  much  more  of  an 
event  in  those  days  than  that  of  any  of  our  colleges  is  now. 
Trovatore  was  the  latest  favorite  opera,  and  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  that  music  from  Dodworth's  band.  Well  do  I  remember 
standing  in  the  flies  before  my  turn  came,  listening  to  Stride 
la  vampa.  It  was  a  very  hot  evening,  and  the  incessant 
waving  of  fans,  the  glare  of  the  lights,  and  the  multitudinous 
bright  colors  of  the  ladies'  garments,  made  a  dazzle  which 
was  not  favorable  to  oratory.  I  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  thought  to  showing  in  my  Commencement  oration 
how  the  traditions  and  cherished  thoughts  of  one  age  give  way 
to  more  advanced  and  liberal  ideas  in  another.  But  I  fear  that 
very  few  people  in  the  audience  heard  what  I  said,  or  would 
have  paid  much  attention  to  it  if  they  had.  It  was  really 
an  occasion  for  conversation  and  general  enthusiasm  over  the 
graduates  and  the  'Institution'. 

There  were  two  suppers  arranged  for  that  evening,  an  Alumni 
supper,  and  a  supper  for  the  class  of  1856.  This  was  rather 
overdoing  the  business,  and  the  latter  concluded  with  a  gen- 
eral hurrah  in  the  small  hours  of  the  twenty-third.  And  so  we 
were  graduated  and  passed  out  to  do  our  share  in  the  world's 
work. 

I  find  among  my  papers  a  comparison  which  I  made  at  that 
time,  between  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  those  of  the  leading  American  colleges 
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and  of  our  own.  We  then  required  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  algebra  and  geometry,  which  was  more  mathematics 
than  any  of  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  required  in  the 
ancient  languages,  only  Latin  Grammar  and  Caesar.  All  the 
others  went  farther  in  their  classical  requirements.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  notable  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  this 
country  than  the  development  of  collegiate  and  university  edu- 
cation during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  student's  liberty  in  his 
selection  of  courses  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  instruction 
itself  is  far  more  enlightening.  Original  research  is  encouraged. 
In  all  these  respects  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  our  College  that  it 
has  been  a  pioneer. 

President  Eliot  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Physical 
Teachers  of  the  East,  on  the  Laboratory  Method  of  Teaching, 
says:  "When  I  was  in  Harvard  College,  the  young  men  who 
subsequently  turned  out  to  be  physicians  almost  always  stood 
at  the  foot  of  their  respective  classes.  That  was  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  main  discipline  of  the  College  was  on 
the  memory — in  history  and  languages — the  naturalist  turn  of 
mind  had  no  chance  at  all  in  the  College  in  my  day,  nor  ever 
had  had.  Therefore,  the  men  who  went  into  the  medical  school 
were  almost  exclusively  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the  class.  A 
very  striking  illustration  of  this  general  fact  was  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman,  who  in  college  could  do  nothing  that  was  set 
before  him,  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts  in  naturalistic  observa- 
tion. He  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  natur- 
alists that  our  country  has  ever  produced ;  but  he  was  near  the 
foot  of  his  class  in  Harvard  College." 

In  this  particular  respect  the  City  College,  in  my  judgment, 
in  1856  was  for  all  practical  uses  of  life  distinctly  superior  to 
even  Harvard. 

After  I  graduated  I  spent  a  year  in  post-graduate  study  at  the 
City  College.  I  read  carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
conventions  that  adopted  the  Constitution  between  1787  and 
1789.  I  read  the  Federalist]  and  the  whole  of  the  Washington^ 
correspondence.     There  is  nothing  which  puts  a  man  more 
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thoroughly  eyi  rapport  \vith  the  spirit  of  that  noble  period  of 
American  history. 

In  April,  1857,  I  became  a  student  in  my  father's  office, 
attended  some  important  trials  in  which  he  was  counsel,  and 
learned  something  of  actual  practice.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  official  stenographers,  and  it  was  very  exceptional  when  the 
testimony  in  court  was  taken  down  by  a  stenographer.  The 
Judge  kept  minutes.  It  was  said  that  Chief  Justice  Jones  of  the 
Superior  Court  had  a  memory  which  without  notes  enabled  him 
to  remember  every  word  of  the  testimony  and  thus  to  correct 
the  notes  of  counsel.  It  was  very  common  for  the  leading  coun- 
sel to  make  notes  themselves  of  the  testimony.  Rufus  Choate's 
notes  were  illegible  to  everybody  but  himself,  but  to  him,  most 
serviceable.  The  lawyer's  clerks  also  kept  notes,  and  I  was 
set  at  keeping  these  on  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Montanye  against 
Daly.  This  was  an  ejectment  suit  brought  against  the  tenant 
of  D.  Randolph  Martin,  who  was  a  client  of  my  father,  a 
shipping  merchant,  afterwards  President  of  the  Ocean  Bank. 
Montanye  claimed  a  tract  of  land  at  McGowan's  Pass,  now  at 
the  limits  of  the  northern  part  of  Central  Park.  He  claimed 
as  heir  of  Johannes  Montanye,  under  a  grant  which  was  made 
by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  before  the  capture  of  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  English  in  1664.  The  first  difficulty  that 
the  plaintiff  encountered  was  to  bring  the  contract  of  land 
that  was  under  discussion  within  the  vague  and  indefinite 
limits  of  his  patent,  but  Judge  Woodruff  (who  was  afterwards 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  second  Circuit), 
ruled  that  the  expert  evidence  that  was  introduced  was  sufficient 
to  go  to  the  jury.  The  defense  then  became  one  of  adverse  pos- 
session. 

The  property  was  rocky,  had  not  been  improved  by  any  per- 
manent structure,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  had  been  enclosed  by  a  substantial 
enclosure  for  a  sufficient  time  to  establish  adverse  possession. 
One  of  the  points  of  law  raised  in  the  case  was  whether  the 
phrase  in  the  statute,   "a  substantial  enclosure,"  was  satis- 
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fied  when  the  land  bordered  on  a  rocky  ridge,  and  was 
protected  by  this  ridge  from  access  of  cattle  from  the  highway 
which  ran  at  its  foot.  There  was  no  fence  at  the  top  and  the 
plaintiff  claimed  that  the  rock  could  not  be  said  to  be  an 
enclosure  of  itself.  The  court  on  this  point  was  with  the  de- 
fendant, and  ruled  that  if  the  land  was  so  situated  either  natur- 
ally or  by  art,  that  no  access  to  it  from  the  road  could  be  had 
by  cattle,  it  was  substantially  enclosed  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  One  very  old  man  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  the 
case. 

"A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows, 
On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard." 

He  remembered  the  War  of  1 8 12,  and  the  building  of  the  redoubt 
at  McGowan's  Pass,  that  is  now  within  the  limits  of  Central 
Park.  He  was  bedridden,  but  his  memory  was  clear,  and  a 
very  picturesque  object  he  was,  as  he  told  the  story  of  his  boy- 
hood and  the  games  he  used  to  play  about  the  Pass. 

The  trial  lasted  a  fortnight  and  stimulated  my  legal  ardor. 
We  gained  the  verdict,  and  this  naturally  was  a  source  of  en- 
couragement to  the  young  student.  So  I  went  to  the  law  school 
full  of  ambition  and  determined  to  become  an  advocate.  My 
father  had  ceased  to  be  a  student  of  the  law,  but  he  understood 
the  human  heart,  and  was  a  very  effective  advocate  before  a 
jury.  He  had  a  commanding  presence,  was  six  feet  three  in 
height,  had  a  flexible  and  sonorous  voice,  his  gestures  were 
graceful,  and  altogether  he  was  quite  the  man  to  arouse  his 
son's  ambition  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56. 

Note:  Chapters  on  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  Early  Professional  Experi- 
ences will  be  published  later. 


THE  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

For  the  sake  of  the  thousands  who  do  not  know  the  history 
of  those  whose  names  are  commemorated  on  the  tablet  in  the 
Lincoln  Corridor,  we  reprint  the  contents  of  a  thin  pamphlet 
published  by  R.  C.  Root,  Anthony  and  Company,  62  Liberty 
street,  in  1875.    The  title  page  reads: 

EXERCISES 

AT   THE 

UNVEILING   OF   THE   MURAL   TABLET 

ERECTED    IN    THE 

COLLEGE   OF   THE   CITY   OF   NEW   YORK 

BY   THE   ALUMNI 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  OF  THEIR  NUMBER  WHO  FELL  IN 

THE    SERVICE    OF    THEIR    COUNTRY    DURING 

THE   LATE   CIVIL   WAR 

On  the  next  page  begins  the  text  which  follows: 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Alumni  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June, 
1872,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Edwin  M. 
Cox,  George  Sparrow  and  J.  Seaver  Page,  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions,  select  a  design  and  erect  a  mural  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  those  of  the  Alumni  who  perished  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  The  design  of  Mr.  James  S.  Wightman  was  se- 
lected, and  the  work  pushed  with  such  energy  that  the  tablet 
itself  w^as  completed  in  June,  1873. 

On  the  28th  of  that  month  it  was  unveiled  before  an  audi- 
ence which  thronged  the  hall  and  the  staircases. 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Cox,  Vice-President  of  the  Alumni,  opened 
the  exercises  by  introducing  the  designer  of  the  tablet,  Mr. 
James  S.  Wightman. 
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Mr.  Wightman  explained  briefly  the  architectural  decora- 
tions and  the  allegorical  devices  of  the  monument. 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  de  Peyster,  Historian  of  the  Alumni,  was 
then  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows : 

My  Friends: 

We  stand  here  in  reverence  before  the  marble  which  bears  the 
names  of  those  brave  men  who  went  forth  from  their  books  to  lay 
down  their  fresh  young  lives  for  us,  for  their  country  and  their  God. 
I  feel  how  poor  and  weak  words  are  to  express  the  emotions  that 
struggle  for  utterance  on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  it  is  my  privilege 
as  well  as  my  duty  to  speak  a  few  words  of  our  gallant  dead,  and  no 
matter  how  poor  the  offering,  it  is  at  least  made  in  a  spirit  of  sincere 
admiration  and  gratitude.  Six  of  the  seven  whose  names  are  on  this 
tablet  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing;  most  of  them  intimately:  Ed- 
ward K.  Wightman  alone  I  did  not  know,  except  by  reputation. 
But  in  his  case  even  a  knowledge  so  imperfect  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  warmest  admiration.  A  writer  of  distinction  on  the  staff  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  journals  of  this  city,  he  sacrificed  his  prospect 
of  speedy  success  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Ninth  New  York 
Volunteers. 

In  the  army  he  served  faithfully  in  not  less  than  fifteen  engage- 
ments— for  in  an  engagement  he  was  never  absent  from  the  ranks; 
and  at  last,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  in  the  successful  assault 
on  Fort  Fisher,  the  fifth  man  to  enter  the  fortress,  he  fell,  bravely 
fighting,  sword  in  hand.  A  gallant  soldier!  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  a  soldier's  death. 

Far  different,  though  not  less  noble,  was  the  fate  of  James  Lyman 
Van  Buren.  One  of  the  most  graceful  and  finished  gentlemen  I  have 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet.  He  entered  the  service  with 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  zouaves.  Accom- 
panying General  Burnside's  expedition  to  North  Carolina,  he  was 
soon  transferred  to  the  Signal  Service  in  accordance  with  an  order 
requiring  that  a  certain  number  of  the  most  intelligent  officers 
should  be  detached  for  that  purpose.  While  thus  attached  as  signal 
officer  to  General  Foster's  staff,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Newberne.  Breveted  major  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,  he  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  General  Burnside. 
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With  that  distinguished  commander  he  remained  through  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  fierce  struggle  in  Virginia,  and  with  him 
Major  Van  Buren  went  West,  to  be  again  breveted — this  time 
lieutenant-colonel — for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the 
siege  of  Knoxville.  Moving  East  again  with  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
he  bore  his  part  bravely,  not  only  through  the  campaigns  in  the 
Wilderness  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  but  also  in  that  final 
triumph  when,  on  April  2,  1865,  Petersburg  was  stormed.  The  war 
was  over  in  the  East,  and,  honored  with  the  brevets  of  colonel  and 
brigadier-general,  he  came  home  to  die.  Brave  and  chivalrous,  he 
had  risked  his  life  on  many  a  battle-field;  his  clothes  were  often  torn 
by  bullets;  on  one  occasion  a  shot  shattered  his  sword  within  its 
scabbard:  yet  death  after  a  lingering  illness — not  the  death  he  had 
so  often  courted  in  the  thick  of  battle — was  his  fate;  sadder,  but  not 
less  glorious. 

Franklin  Butler  Crosby  was  born  in  this  city  of  New  York  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1841.  Tall,  strong  and  handsome,  his  mind  was 
not  less  favored  than  his  body;  he  was,  indeed,  an  admirable  com- 
pound of  intellect,  good  taste  and  manly  courage.  He  had,  what  in 
these  degenerate  days  is  so  rare,  the  ideal  of  classic  completeness — 
'the  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body'.  Of  such  stuff  was  the  second 
lieutenant  who  joined  the  Fourth  United  States  Artillery  in  August, 
1 86 1.  Ability  and  good  conduct  soon  made  him  first  lieutenant,  and 
the  promotion  of  his  captain  gave  him  command  of  the  battery. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  1863,  that  battery  was  hotly  engaged  at  Chancel- 
lorsville;  during  the  night,  it  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  repelling 
the  famous  attack  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  Sunday,  May  3,  a  bullet  from  a  sharpshooter, 
who  had  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  battery  and  singled  out  its 
young  commander,  pierced  his  breast.  He  fell.  His  own  men  ten- 
derl}-  and  tearfully  carried  him  a  few  rods  to  the  rear.  One  loving 
message  to  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  his  brief  but  glorious  career 
was  ended. 

Of  William  Cullen  Bryant  Gray  I  have  been  able  to  learn  but  few 
particulars.  Still,  as  a  classmate,  and  during  college  years,  a  neigh- 
bor, as  well  as  an  intimate  friend,  I  can  do  some  slight  justice  to  his 
great  merit.  W^ith  a  body  weak  and  sickly,  he  had  all  the  spirit  of 
an  old  Spartan;  a  spirit  that  enabled  him  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  a 
wa\'  that  seemed  to  stronger,  but  less  high-spirited  men,  little  less 
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than  supernatural.  Born  with  a  love  of  letters,  as  a  contributor  to 
our  literary  journals  he  showed  no  small  talent  while  yet  an  under- 
graduate. But  at  the  first  note  of  danger,  he  threw  aside  his  books, 
resigned  all  the  literary  pursuits  he  loved  so  well,  to  risk  all  for  his 
imperiled  country.  A  severe  cold  contracted  while  on  duty,  brought 
on  an  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  His  delicate  frame  could  ill  re- 
sist such  an  assault.  A  brief  period  of  suffering,  and  all  was  over. 
Amid  the  delirium  of  fever,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  duty;  his 
only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  meet  death  on  the  battle-field,  and 
his  last  words  were  of  his  soldiers. 

Charles  Clarence  Tracy  Keith,  though  descended  from  one  of  the 
best  families  in  South  Carolina,  was  an  early,  ardent  lover  of  liberty; 
and  not  of  liberty  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all.  To  him  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  it  stood  before  the  war,  was  the 
bulwark  of  slavery.  It  was  his  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer.  But 
when  he  learned  that  before  entering  the  Bar  he  must  swear  allegi- 
ance to  that  Constitution,  his  reverence  for  liberty,  his  devotion  to 
duty,  conquered  even  the  rosy-hued  ambitions  of  early  manhood, 
and  he  at  once  turned  his  back  on  the  profession  by  which  he  could 
alone  hope  to  realize  the  brilliant  dreams  of  youth.  To  such  a  spirit 
the  war  was  a  crusade.  With  all  the  ardor  of  his  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, he  threw  himself  into  the  ranks.  Like  Van  Buren,  he  was 
soon  transferred  for  his  intelligence  to  the  Signal  Service.  While  on 
this  duty,  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  his  head 
struck  a  stone,  damaging  his  brain  so  seriously  that  but  little  hope  of 
either  his  mind  or  his  life  remained.  In  this  wretched  condition,  I 
saw  him.  Conscious  of  the  worst,  and  yet  resigned;  manly,  almost 
cheerful  under  the  most  dreadful  affliction  that  can  befall  humanity 
— the  knowledge  of  wrecked  and  fast  decaying  powers,  old  age  in  the 
hey-day  of  youth;  idiocy  or  death  his  only  future.  What  fate  could 
be  sadder,  what  courage  more  heroic? 

Edward  Francis  Young  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  that 
ever  graced  these  halls.  His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  infor- 
mation so  great,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  curiosity  with  me  to  find  out, 
not  how  much  he  knew,  but  whether  there  was  anything  he  did  not 
know.  As  a  scholar,  our  Alma  Mater  may  well  mourn  his  loss.  And 
so  winning  were  his  social  qualities  and  kind  heart  that  while  this 
generation  of  graduates  survives,  he  will  never  want  sincere  mourn- 
ers.    Although  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  ardent  patriotism  early 
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forced  him  to  volunteer.  In  the  army,  as  here,  his  great  mental  powers 
were  patent  to  all,  and  he  soon  reached  in  the  Engineers — the  most 
intellectual  branch  of  the  service — the  high  rank  of  Major.  While 
stationed  at  a  fort  near  Washington,  in  the  Autumn  of  1865,  he 
undertook  one  night  a  tour  of  inspection,  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell 
upon  the  brave  young  soldier  crushing  him  so  fearfully,  that  death, 
usually  so  dreaded,  was  welcomed  by  him  as  a  friend.  Brave, 
unfortunate,  had  he  lived,  his  genius,  enthusiasm  and  courage,  would 
surely  have  raised  him  to  eminence.  Like  Keith's  was  his  end — so 
sad,  so  disappointing,  and  yet  so  noble. 

Gilbert  M.  Elliott  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1840.  His  career 
in  this  college  needs  no  mention  from  me:  it  was  marked  by  more 
triumphs  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  student.  Triumphs, 
too,  that  were  all  fairly  earned — so  fairly  earned  that  no  breath  of 
envy  ever  disputed  his  right  to  any  one  of  the  many  honors  that 
each  Commencement  rained  down  upon  him.  His  brilliant  success 
might  well  have  tempted  him  to  devote  his  life  to  study;  but  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  instead  of  daunting,  fired  him,  and  he  at  once 
joined  the  I02d  New  York  Volunteers.  He  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties  the  same  energy  and  mental  vigor  that  had  so 
distinguished  him  here.  After  two  years'  faithful  service  in  the  East, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  major,  his  battalion, 
forming  part  of  General  Hooker's  army,  was  sent  to  Chattanooga. 
Elliott  was  now  in  command  of  his  regiment;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th  of  November,  1863,  while  gallantly  leading  the  skirmish  line 
up  the  steep  slope  of  Look-Out  Mountain,  he  fell,  pierced  by  a  rifle 
ball;  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  soldiers,  and  as  indomita- 
ble a  heart  as  ever  throbbed,  stopped  forever.  It  was  but  just  that 
the  Government  should  mark  its  appreciation  of  his  distinguished 
services  and  heroic  death,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  posthumous 
honors  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel. 

Thus  Van  Buren  and  Gray  died  from  illness,  Keith  and  Young 
from  accident;  while  Wightman,  Crosby  and  Elliott  fell,  sword  in 
hand,  in  the  wild  tornado  of  battle.  If  the  three  last  were  more 
fortunate  in  the  manner  of  their  death,  it  must  not  tempt  us  to  award 
more  of  glory  to  them.  No!  All  perished  nobly  in  the  same  grand 
cause;  and  while  rejoicing  in  the  good  fortune  that  gave  death  on 
the  battle-field  to  three  of  our  gallant  brothers,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
still  deeper  sympathy  for  those  as  brave  and  true,  who,  equally 
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desirous  of  a  soldier's  death,  were  yet  doomed  to  waste  slowly  away 
on  the  bed  of  sickness. 

Peace  to  their  ashes.  Better  and  braver  soldiers  never  fell 
in  a  cause  more  worthy.  They  died  young,  it  is  true.  But  remem- 
ber the  old  Hellenic  sentiment,  "Those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
early."  They  did,  indeed,  die  early,  in  the  very  dawn  of  life, 
before  they  had  fairly  tasted  its  joys  and  triumphs;  but  also  before 
its  sorrows,  and  disappointments  had  had  time  to  overtake  them. 
But  though  they  died  so  soon,  their  lives  were  not  in  vain.  Length 
of  days  is  in  no  ratio  to  performance.  Performance  is  the  only 
test.  Judged  by  that  test,  what  must  be  their  meed?  Surely  we  can 
never  honor  them  too  much ;  it  will  be  hard  to  do  them  even  a  shadow 
of  justice. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  all  hearts  were  on  fire  in  the  great 
struggle.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  never  forget  one  of  the  true 
hearts  who  gave  up  all  for  us,  for  country  and  for  God.  The  im- 
portance of  the  contest,  even  the  heat  of  battle  did  not  exaggerate — 
because  it  could  not  be  exaggerated.  As  long  as  there  are  men  on  this 
planet  whose  hearts  are  warmed  by  the  sacred  love  of  liberty,  the 
memory  of  this  conflict  will  be  held  sacred.  It  will  live  as  a  far 
greater,  and  not  less  heroic  struggle  than  that  which  Holland  waged 
for  eighty  years  against  Spain;  than  that  which  Switzerland  waged 
against  Austria;  than  that  which  Greece  waged  against  Persia. 
Homely  as  they  sound  in  our  ears  now,  I  believe  the  day  will  yet 
come  "when  the  names  of  our  battles  shall  have  all  the  halo  of  glory 
that  now  surrounds  the  magic  names  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 
The  grand  results  are  indeed  immortal,  but  the  brave  young  men  by 
whom  they  were  achieved  are  less  likely  to  be  remembered  as  time 
goes  on,  and  their  friends  drop  one  by  one  into  the  grave.  It  was  to 
resist  this  tendency  that  Athens  piled  the  mound  at  Marathon,  and 
sculptured  those  matchless  marbles  that  have  been  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  twenty-three  centuries.  It  was  for  this  that  Rome 
reared  her  triumphal  arches,  and  that  the  Great  Napoleon,  in  imi- 
tation of  classic  times,  built  his  Arch  of  Triumph.  Animated  by  the 
same  sentiment,  we  erect  this  tablet.  Our  memorial  is  compara- 
tively humble,  but  it  commemorates  men  as  gallant  as  any  France 
or  Italy,  or  even  Hellas  could  boast.  We  put  up  this  marble  to  tell 
coming  generations  of  the  mingled  admiration  and  gratitude  we  feel 
for  the  noble  dead,  and  to  teach  the  living,  by  their  example,  lessons 
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of  courage,  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism.  Here  we  have  placed  it. 
And  here  let  it  rest  forever — a  memory  of  our  heroes  gone,  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  living. 

The  President  of  the  Ahimni,  General  H.  E.  Tremain,  then 
committed  the  memorial  as  a  sacred  trust  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Faculty. 

General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  President  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  responded,  by  accepting  on  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  monument. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

A  Student's  Textbook  in  the  History  of  Education,  by 
Stephen  Pierce  Duggan,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
1916.) 

Professor  Duggan's  History  of  Ediicakon,  after  a  term's  successful 
use  in  the  classroom,  needs  no  introduction  as  a  textbook  to  the 
undergraduate  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  pedagogical  examination. 
But  it  is  also  a  most  readable  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  have  long  since  ceased  to  frequent  the  class  room.  The  broad 
scope  which  makes  a  history  of  education  rather  naturally  a  history 
of  philosophy  with  the  hard  parts  left  out,  and  the  admirably  clear 
way  in  which  Professor  Duggan's  book  is  written,  have  resulted  in  a 
volume  of  an  interest  to  the  general  reader  with  which  the  average 
technical  textbook  can  certainly  not  at  all  compete. 

The  scale  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  group- 
ing of  the  chapters,  five,  after  the  introduction,  upon  ancient  educa- 
tion, one  on  education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  five  on  the  transition 
period  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  eighteenth  century,  five  on 
modern  times,  with  condensed  but  penetrating  discussions  of  the 
great  individual  educators  who  have  been  canonized  in  pedagogical 
literature,  and  a  concluding  chapter  on  national  systems  of  educa- 
tion. Condensation  is  a  very  evident  characteristic  of  the  book,  and 
it  is  so  effective  that  the  running  outlines  prefixed  to  the  separate 
chapters  seem,  one  would  think,  almost  unnecessary.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  is  a  working  bibliography;  and  there  are  "questions, 
comparisons,  and  topics  for  further  study,"  which  serve  to  amplify 
the  suggestiveness  of  the  book.  These  might  perhaps  be  said  to  be- 
long rather  to  oral  instruction,  were  it  not  lamentably  true  that  the 
detached  instructor  sometimes  fails  adequately  to  overflow  with  such 
things. 

The  book  is  written  with  constant  and  illuminating  reference  to 
the  changing  social  ideals  which  underlie  all  educational  procedure; 
and  it  is  evident  from  even  a  casual  reading  that  certain  ideas  are 
favorites  with  the  author.  Probably  he  himself  would  be  the  last  to 
disclaim  a  bias  upon  some  of  the  controversial  questions  of  the  day. 
Particular  illustration  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  im- 
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posed  upon  this  present  notice.  A  modern  De  Quincey,  reviewing  the 
book  with  easy  discursiveness,  might  be  so  frivolous  as  to  arrest 
attention  at  the  word  capra  under  the  picture  of  a  Roman  capsa 
(the  book-box,  on  page  58)  and,  noting  that  capra  is  good  Latin  for 
a  goat,  might  even  descend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  modified  form 
reflects  a  somewhat  prevalent  tendency  to  make  such  a  victim  of 
everything  classical.     But  we  prefer  to  lay  it  to  the  printer. 

The  author,  however,  has  perhaps  some  predilection  for  that 
"democracy"  in  education  against  which  in  the  French  universities 
"Agathon"  fulminated  so  brilliantly  a  few  years  ago.  If  one  may 
venture  a  friendly  animadversion  suggested  by  a  remark  (page  147) 
upon  the  schools  of  Port  Royal  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they 
"did  not  rise  above  the  prevailing  practice  of  overemphasizing  the 
literary  element  in  education,"  it  seems  in  these  days  almost  equally 
possible  to  overestimate  the  unliterary  elements.  But  Professor 
Duggan's  view  is  a  broad  one,  and  on  the  whole  one  rarely  comes 
upon  a  book  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  wisdom  so  admirably 
presented. 

A.  P.  B, 

A  Practical  Spanish  Grammar,  by  Ventura  Fuentes  and 
Victor  E.  Francois,  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  The  Alacmillan  Company. 

The  motto  of  this  book,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  A  mmimiim  of 
rules  and  a  maximum  of  exercises.  The  subject-matter,  moreover,  is 
presented  systematically,  "every  grammatical  point  being  treated 
exhaustively  before  another  is  taken  up."  The  statement  of  rules, 
the  grammar  drill  and  the  review  exercises  combine  to  form  a  highly 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time  thorough,  introduction  to  the  lan- 
guage. Instead  of  being  made  up  of  detached  sentences,  the  exer- 
cises are  connected  in  meaning,  telling  what  may  almost  be  called 
little  stories  of  every-day  life  and  especially  of  commercial  transac- 
tions. The  reading  lessons  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  matter 
about  Spain  and  South  America,  while  there  are  also  a  number  of 
commercial  letters.  Both  Spain  and  Spanish  America  are  further 
represented  by  maps  and  by  excellent  and  attractive  illustrations, 
which  may  be  used  by  a  skilful  teacher  for  practice  in  conversation. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  how  three  hundred  pages  (Text  i- 
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218;  Appendix  219-251 ;  Vocabularies  and  Index  255-313)  could  be 
better  utilized  in  introducing  a  student  to  a  language  that  he 
desires  to  read,  write  and  speak. 

BRIEFER  MENTION 

From  Professor  Thomas  A.  Storey  we  have  received  the  "General 
Plan  and  Syllabus  for  Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  Military  Training  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  York."  A  glance  through  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  includes  health  examination  and  instruction,  as  well  as 
exercises  in  physical  training  and  supervised  games,  play  and  ath- 
letics, is  sufificient  to  demonstrate  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the 
matter  has  been  put  together.  What  such  a  course  would  mean  in 
improved  physical  strength  and  health  is  utterly  beyond  computation. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  published  in  two  parts 
The  Engineer  in  Public  Service,  by  Professor  Frederick  E.  Breithut. 
This  investigation  gives  a  survey  of  positions  and  salaries  in  the 
service  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  with 
copious  lists  and  with  information  for  those  seeking  to  enter  this  line 
of  work.  The  matter  is  too  technical  for  extended  notice  here.  Pro- 
fessor Breithut  has  also  published  in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  (Vol.  IX,  No.  i)  an  article  on  "The  Status 
and  Compensation  of  the  Chemist  in  Public  Service,"  in  which 
he  has  presented  the  same  sort  of  facts  for  this  branch  of  governmen- 
tal scientific  activity.  Both  of  these  investigations  will  be  of  un- 
doubted utility.  They  certainly  indicate  great  diligence  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  and  the  form  of  presentation  seems  to  fulfill  every  re- 
quirement of  clearness  and  convenience. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  by  Professor  Paul  Klapper.  (Apple- 
ton.)  After  positing  definite  aims  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
the  principles  governing  the  organization  of  a  course  of  study,  the 
minimum  and  the  maximum  courses,  etc.,  two  chapters  are  given  to 
the  basic  principles  of  teaching  the  subject.  Here  one  finds  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  such  problems  as  Motivation  in  Arithmetic,  the 
Socialization    of    Arithmetic,    Habit    Formation    and    Gradation, 
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Organizing  Tests,  How  to  Increase  Accuracy  and  Speed,  the  Use  of 
"Crutches."  This  part  of  the  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
organization  and  the  most  effective  forms  of  Recitation.  The  second 
part  is  concerned  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
notation,  numeration,  the  fundamental  operations,  common  frac- 
tions, decimals,  percentage  and  its  application,  denominate  numbers, 
mensuration,  business  forms,  graphs,  problems.  The  concluding 
chapter  traces  the  movement  for  scientific  standards  of  measuring 
the  results  of  instruction.  This  book  is  the  first  to  make  practical 
and  significant  application  of  the  involved  psychology  of  number. 
The  results  of  modern  research  into  theory  and  character  of  num- 
ber are  applied  to  the  daily  work  of  the  classroom. 


INTRA  MUROS 

{To  February  15) 

An  important  step  in  the  history  of  the  College  has  been  taken 
with  the  opening  of  a  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  Evening  Session,  as 
was  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meet- 
ing on  January  16.  The  branch  has  been  opened  in  the  Boys' 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  where  it  is  in  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
Harold  E.  Buttrick  as  assistant  to  the  Director,  Professor  Robinson. 
Mr.  Buttrick  is  also  the  Principal  of  the  Boys'  Evening  High  School 
of  Brooklyn,  in  the  same  building.  The  instructing  staff  of  the 
branch  is  composed  as  follows:  Mr.  Clinton  A.  Bergstresser,  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Esselstyn,  Dr.  Ernst  Riess  and  Mr.  Andre  C.  Fontaine, 
of  the  Boys'  High  School,  in  mathematics,  English,  Latin  and 
French,  respectively;  Professor  Adelbert  G.  Fradenburgh  of  history 
and  politics  at  Adelphi  College,  where  he  is  also  director  of  exten- 
sion teaching;  Mr.  Emerson  Proper,  head  of  the  department  of 
history  at  the  Bay  Ridge  High  School  and  formerly  professor  in  St. 
Lawrence  University,  and  Professors  Erastus  Palmer  and  Krowl  and 
Mr.  F.  O.  X.  McLoughlin,  of  the  College.  The  courses  offered  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  first  term  are  chiefly  freshman  courses  in  "non- 
laboratory"  subjects,  but  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  work  as  the 
students  progress  and  there  is  need  for  the  more  advanced  courses. 

The  mid-year  graduating  class  this  year  is  as  follows,  the  men  hav- 
ing been  voted  their  degrees  in  February,  to  be  formally  conferred  at 
the  Commencement  in  June: 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS 


AcKERMAN,  Herbert  Rossiter 
Adlerblum,  David 
Arnold,  Frank  Carl 
Aronowitz,  Max  B. 
Berman,  Reuben  Pisman 
Bronowitz,  Benjamin 
Cohen,  William 
CoHN,  David  J. 

CORRIGAN,  Louis 

CowEN,  Abraham  Y. 


Cunningham,  Harold  Fabian 
Farber,  Samuel 
Fischer,  Harry  S. 
Friedman,  Maurice 
Friedrich,  Samuel  E. 
Gamoran,  Emanuel 
Gellert,  Theodore 
Gill,  Bennington  P. 
Ginsberg,  William 

GOLDBERGER,  ElIAS 
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Goldsmith,  Julius 
Goodman,  Edward 
Granat,  Edward 
guixness,  r.\lph  b. 
Hicks,  Daniel  A. 
HiRSHBERG,  Bernard 
Hummel,  Adolph  S. 
Kennedy,  Harold  M. 
Kessler,  Abraham  E. 
Kinney,  Norman  Bryce 
Lefkowitz,  Max 
Lerner,  Nathan  Hale 
Light,  Emanuel 
LiGHTCAP,  Joseph  L. 
Mannheimer,  Albert 
Mannix,  Henry  M.  J. 
McGrath,  James  W. 
Melvosky',  Isidore 
Miner,  Thomas  M. 

MOERCHEN,  HeLMUTH  A. 

Nebel,  Gustav  T. 


OVERIN,  StURTEVANT 

Perretti,  Romeo  J. 
Phillips,  Arthur  N. 
Rayved,  Herman 
RoGiN,  Isidor 
Rudins,  Edward 
Schattman,  Milton  E. 
Schreyer,  Milton  P. 
Shafer,  William 
Shapiro,  Isidor 
Smith,  Victor 
Speel,  Abraham  B. 
Stadler,  Frank  B. 
Stahl,  Fisher 
Weberman,  Benjamin 
Weberpals,  Fred  C. 
Weiss,  George 
Weitzner,  Isidor  S. 
Windman,  Raphael 
Wolfson,  Abraham 
ZucKER,  Samuel  A. 
Total— 62 


BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE 


Auerbach,  Nathan 
Bier,  Samuel 
Bloom.  Samuel 
Brotherton,  John 
Cohen,  Louis 
Coyne,  Howard  L. 
Dick,  Abraham  H. 
Foster,  Walter  L. 
Glicksberg,  Louis  J. 
Glicksberg,  Martin  J. 
Goldberg,  Harry 
Golubock,  Henry 
Granich,  Alfred  M. 
Greenfield,  Solomon  C. 
Halpern,  Robert  A. 
Hoffberg,  Israel 
Kassel,  Morris  B. 
Kugelmass,  Isidore  Newton 


Kurdelski,  Henry  C. 
Lenowitz,  Herman 
Levenson,  Osias 
Liskofsky,  Max  H. 
MacDonald,  William  R. 
Orbach,  Harry 
Roe,  Paul  Edward 
Schneider,  Perry  L. 
Schoolman,  Albert  P. 
ScHULER,  George  H. 
Silberberg,  Jacob  G. 
Silberman,  Maurice 
Steiner,  Marcus 
Steirman,  Jacob 
Tabor,  Samuel 
Tanz,  Jacob 
Welkowitz,  Samuel 
Yachnowitz,  Samuel 
Total — 36 


Professor  Calvin  Rae  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Art,  and  Mr. 
James  H.  DeGroodt,  Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts,  have  both  retired 
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from  active  service.  Their  retirement,  which  was  granted  at  their 
own  request  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  December  meeting,  took 
efifect  on  February  i.  Professor  Smith  began  his  work  at  the  College 
in  February,  1880,  and  after  thirty-seven  years  of  teaching  is  to 
devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  art.  Mr.  DeGroodt  began  his 
work  as  a  teacher  here  in  October,  1886,  and  retired  because  of 
ill  health. 

Professor  Woolston,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  is 
absent  on  leave  this  term,  and  is  engaged  in  an  investigation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  His 
work  in  the  College  is  taken  by  Professor  Maurice  Parmalee,  who 
has  once  before  similarly  replaced  him.  Since  that  time  Dr. 
Parmalee  has  been  largely  occupied  with  literary  work.  His  im- 
portant volume  on  Poverty  and  Social  Progress  was  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  a  few  months  ago.  Last  year  also  he  took  the 
place  of  the  absent  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.Friedland,  of  the  Department  of  English, has  also  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  present  term. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  January  16,  Dr.  Canute  Hansen, 
of  the  Department  of  Hygiene,  and  Mr.  Gustav  F.  Schulz,  of  that  of 
Public  Speaking,  were  promoted  to  instructorships.  Dr.  Brenner 
has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene,  and  Dr.  E. 
F.  Walsh  was  made  tutor  on  full  time,  instead  of  half-time  as  here- 
tofore. Mr.  Nicholas  B.  O'Connell,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  College, 
was  also  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene.  Mr. 
Cook,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  has  resigned,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Jackson,  who  was  temporarily  appointed  in  the  fall,  was  re- 
appointed tutor  in  the  Department  for  the  present  term.  Mr. 
Cecil  B.  Dyer  was  transferred  from  the  Dean's  office  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Kaplan  has  resigned  his  position  in 
the  Dean's  office,  where  their  places  are  filled  by  the  appointment, 
as  assistant  tutors,  of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Foster  and  Mr.  William  R. 
McDonald,  of  the  class  just  graduated  in  February. 

For  the  Evening  Session,  Mr.  Abraham  Jablow,  an  expert  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  was  appointed  an 
instructor  in  accountancy  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Dr.  Kurt  Richter,  of  the  German  Department,  was  designated  to 
teach   in   the  Evening  Session,   and   Mr.   Milton  Schreier,  of  the 
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class  just  graduated  from  the  College,  was  appointed  an  assistant 
tutor  to  assist  him.  Dr.  L.  S.  Friedland,  of  the  English  Department, 
was  appointed  to  give  a  course  in  Contemporary  Literature. 

In  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administration, 
George  T.  Palmer,  M.S.,  Chief  of  the  Investigating  Staff,  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation,  was  appointed  to  give 
a  course  on  the  Principles  of  Ventilation.  Dr.  George  M.  Price, 
Director  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  was  appointed  to 
give,  in  the  Municipal  Building,  courses  to  prepare  men  for  the 
positions  of  Lay  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Tenement  House  Inspector. 
Henry  Crofut  White,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  give  a  course  in  Com- 
mercial Law,  on  "Paper  Drafting,  Briefing  and  Practice."  Henry 
Baum,  B.S.  (C.C.N.Y.),  E.E.  (Columbia),  an  expert  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  was  appointed  to  give  a  course  in  Fuel  Economy. 
Dr.  Homer  A.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Alfredo  Elias,  of  the  College  StafT, 
and  Mr.  Manuel  Gonzales,  of  the  Latin-American  Department  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  were  appointed  to  assist 
Professor  Snider  in  the  course  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Exchange. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  February  9,  the  Board  adopted  a  plan 
for  Military  Instruction  in  the  College,  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty  at  its  meeting  on  January  1 1 ,  as  follows : 

(i)  That  an  elective  course  of  Theoretical  Military  Instruction 
of  three  hours  per  term  for  each  of  four  terms  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum; 

(2)  That  the  content  of  this  course  be  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
course  of  military  training  outlined  on  pages  21-23  of  General 
Orders  No.  49  (of  the  United  States  War  Department) ; 

(3)  That  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  this  course  one  summer 
camp  under  Federal  supervision  be  required ; 

(4)  That  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four  terms  of  theoreti- 
cal instruction  and  attendance  at  a  suitable  number  of  summer 
camps  under  Federal  supervision  shall  entitle  a  student  to  twelve 
counts  toward  graduation; 

(5)  That,  as  soon  as  one  hundred  physically  fit  students  have 
elected  the  above  course,  application  be  made  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  detail  of  an  offtcer  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 
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At  an  assembly  in  the  Great  Hall  on  February  15,  called  at 
the  request  of  the  Student  Council,  and  addressed  by  President 
Mezes,  Colonel  Lydecker,  and  Inspector  Dwyer,  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  a  resolution  pledging  the  loyalty  of 
the  College  to  the  nation  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  of  the  students  signed  applications  for 
this  course  in  military  instruction.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
number  enrolled  for  the  Home  Defense  League,  the  Emergency 
Police  Corps. 

The  Faculty,  at  its  meeting  on  February  15,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  presented  by  the 
Sub-Faculty  of  Natural  Science: 

"That  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  should  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  co-operate  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  placing  at  the  service  of  the  national  government  the 
physical  and  intellectual  resources  of  these  institutions." 


EXTRA  MUROS 

MINUTES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK,  INCORPORATED,  HELD  IN  THE  ROOMS  OF  THE 

CITY  COLLEGE   CLUB,   302   MADISON  AVENUE,   ON 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  8tH,  AT  8:30  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:30  P.  m.,  President  Fagnani 
in  the  chair.  The  directors  present  were:  Messrs.  Birkhahn,  Bur- 
chard,  Eisner,  Fagnani,  Green,  Holman,  Kost,  Lachman,  Lydecker, 
Mason,  Murray,  Naumburg,  Pollitzer,  Wood,  Zabriskie,  Zorn.  The 
president  and  secretary  reported  having  received  letters  of  regret 
from  the  following  directors:  Messrs.  Pedersen,  Dunn,  Nettleton, 
Downer,  Eurich,  Frank,  Greenbaum,  Churchill  and  Kohns. 

The  following  letters  accepting  election  to  associate  membership 
in  the  Associate  Alumni  were  received :  Meyer  Goodfriend,  William 
Findlay,  George  A.  Just,  J.  E.  Spingarn,  D.  W.  Shoyer,  Henry  T. 
Seymour,  Bernard  M.  L.  Ernst,  Abraham  L.  Wolbarst,  Jules  Baer, 
J.  Mehrlust,  Joseph  K.  Orr,  David  B.  Cahn. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Board  which  were  approved  as  read.  Mr.  Charles  Murray  reported 
that  he  had  made  an  investigation  with  regard  to  dates  on  which 
the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Association  could  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Savoy.  It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  a  dinner 
committee  of  five,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Association.  The  committee  will  have  charge 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  annual  dinner  to  be  held  on  April  14, 
191 7.  The  Committee  appointed  consists  of  the  following  members: 
Bernard  Naumburg,  Chairman;  Dr.  Sigmund  Pollitzer,  Lewis 
S.  Burchard,  Frederick  Zorn  and  Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  a  Committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  to  receive 
the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1917  into  the  Associate  Alumni  on 
Commencement  Day  in  June.  The  Committee  was  empowered  to 
add  to  its  numbers.  It  will  also  co-operate  with  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  which  has  in  charge  arrangements  for  the  1917 
Charter  Day  Celebration,  to  which  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
alumni  will  be  invited.    The  Committee  will  also  meet  the  Class  of 
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February,  1917,  before  it  leaves  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  aims  of  the  Associate  Alumni  and  enrolling  as  members 
the  recent  graduates.  The  Committee  appointed  consists  of  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Fagnani,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Julius  Hyman  and  Frederick 
Zorn. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  following 
gentlemen  be  elected  associate  members  of  the  Associate  Alumni: 

1877  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  1703  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1879  J.  Edward  Weld,  55  East  59th  Street 

1884  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.,  155  West  85th  Street 

1884  Charles  J.  Hardy,  165  Broadway 

1886  Milton  E.  Oppenheimer,  206  Broadway 

1887  Charles  K.  Johansen,  108  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
1899  Dr.  Americo  Ulysses  N.  Camera,  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
1904  Morris  A.  Vogel,  1236  50th  Street,  Boro  Park 
1906  Charles  S.  Gwinn,  Madison,  Wis. 

1906  Dr.  IsiDOR  Greenwald,  317  East  57th  Street 

1909  Carl  D.  Jellinghaus,  298  Broadway 

1910  Lieut.  Martin  H.  Ray,  care  of  Adj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army 
1910  Dr.  S.  Bernard  Rosenzweig,  162  West  54th  Street 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  the  Associate  Historian,  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  pass  upon  candidates  proposed  for 
associate  membership.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Holman  and  Green 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Committee. 

Prolonged  discussion  then  followed  upon  the  need  of  a  social  club- 
house to  be  used  by  undergraduates  and  alumni  of  the  College.  Dr. 
Mason  urged  the  importance  of  a  clubhouse  in  the  development  of 
college  and  alumni  spirit.  Mr.  Wood  expressed  interest  in  the 
project  but  wished,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  any  action,  that  careful 
investigation  of  the  whole  situation  be  made.  Major  Lydecker 
questioned  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  clubhouse  for  the  College 
before  a  proper  social  spirit  which  would  welcome  such  a  building 
existed.  It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that  a  Committee  of  seven 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  to  investigate  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  clubhouse.  The  Committee  will 
report  upon  the  cost  of  such  a  building  and  the  cost  of  rental.  It  will 
also  consider  the  number  of  alumni  willing  to  join  such  a  movement. 
The  Committee  was  empowered  to  add  to  its  numbers.  The  follow- 
ing Committee  was  appointed  by  the  President:    Mr.  Joseph  L. 
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Buttenwieser,  Mr.  Lee  Kohns,  Dr.  Sigmund  Pollitzer,  Judge 
Samson  Lachman,  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  Dr.  Gabriel  R.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Howard  C.  Green. 

It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  Professor  Samuel  A.  Baldwin  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Alumni  Memorial  Meeting  held  in  the  Great  Hall  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  lo,  1916. 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Green,  Editor  of  the  Alumni  Register,  reported 
that  the  book  would  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  It  was  moved 
and  carried  that  the  Associate  Alumni  advance  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Register,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$250,  for  which  the  Associate  Alumni  will  receive  500  copies  of  the 
Register.  The  question  of  the  distribution  of  these  copies  will  be 
taken  under  advisement  by  the  Editor  of  the  Register  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  unanimously  that 
Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Associate  Alumni. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jacob  Holman, 

Secretary. 

THE   WASHINGTON    BRANCH 

President  Mezes,  Colonel  Lydecker,  Mr.  Lee  Kohns,  trustees 
of  the  College,  and  Professors  Saurel  and  Clark,  were  the  guests 
of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  a 
smoker  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  on  January  26. 

The  City  College  men  were  delegates  to  the  Congress  of 
Constructive  Patriotism  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Security  League. 

The  members  of  the  \\'^ashington  Society  present  were  Dr. 
Marcus  Benjamin,  president;  and  Capt.  Robert  Alton,  Joseph 
J.  Arnaud,  Harry  Cell,  Moses  Starbecker,  Harry  J.  Shultz, 
Samuel  Isler,  Maxwell  James,  Lazarus  Shapiro  and  Arthur  E. 
Albrecht. 
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Dr.  Benjamin  presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Mezes,  Mr.  Kohns  and  Professor  Clark. 

President  Mezes  spoke  of  the  ideals  and  realizations  of  the 
College.  He  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  future  leaders  of 
the  great  metropolis  would  spring  from  the  city's  college,  for  it 
stands  for  no  factions,  but  for  the  whole  city.  The  training 
afforded  at  the  College,  he  said,  was,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  institutions  he  intimately  knew,  more  thorough  and  more 
intensive. 

He  outlined  the  cultural  and  vocational  courses  that  are  now 
being  given  to  meet  both  the  cultural  and  practical  demands  of 
the  great  city.  He  laid  equal  emphasis  on  both  phases  of  study 
and  added  that  those,  however,  who  came  to  the  College  for  the 
municipal  courses  were  attracted  to  the  cultural  end. 

Mr.  Kohns  discussed  the  rapid  growth  and  the  present  ex- 
tensive operations  of  the  College. 

Professor  Clark  spoke  of  the  new  work  of  the  College  In 
training  for  business  professions  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis. 
He  pointed  out  further  that  the  members  of  the  local  branch  in 
serving  the  government  exemplified  the  ideal  of  constructive 
patriotism  that  the  College  so  ardently  preaches. 

After  the  meeting  a  buffet  luncheon  was  served.  Each 
alumnus  of  the  Washington  branch  spoke  of  the  kind  of  service 
he  Is  performing  for  the  government. 

Mr.  Maxwell  James,  the  secretary,  Invites  any  alumnus  who 
comes  to  Washington  to  call  on  him  at  1020  Fairmont  Street. 

Resolutions  Passed  at  a  Meeting  Held  November  4,  igi6 

Whereas  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  lost  by  the  death  on  October  28, 
1916,  of  Cleveland  Abbe,  their  honorary  president,  and  the  world  one 
of  Its  most  distinguished  men  of  science,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  following  minute  be  spread  upon  our  records 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  late  president,  and  also 
a  copy  to  the  College  Quarterly  for  publication. 

Cleveland  Abbe  was  born  in   New  York  City  on  December  3, 
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1838,  and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  with 
the  class  of  '57. 

Choosing  teaching  as  his  life  work,  he  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  tutor  of  mathematics,  and  then  specializing  in  astronomy, 
he  studied  that  subject  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  for  a  year,  and  later  under  the  dis- 
tinguished   Benjamin    A.    Gould    in    Cambridge,    Massachusetts. 

For  a  time  he  served  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and 
later  was  connected  with  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  in 
Washington,  and  so  his  knowledge  grew  to  wisdom. 

In  1868  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory in  Cincinnati.  The  science  of  meteorology  was  then  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  and  Abbe  was  quick  to  recognize  its  great  value  to 
humanity.  On  September  i,  1869,  he  inaugurated  the  first  daily 
weather  reports  ever  given  to  the  public.  This  led  to  his  being 
known  as  "Old  Probabilities." 

The  weather  service  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1869 
as  a  branch  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  Abbe  soon  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  development  of 
meteorology  in  what  is  now  called  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  in 
which  he  held  the  rank  of  professor  of  meteorology. 

As  he  grew  in  fame  honors  came  to  him.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Glasgow  gladly  gave  him  their  highest  doctorate,  that  of 
laws.  He  was  chosen  to  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1879,  and  in  19 15  received  from  that  Academy  the  gold 
medal  for  eminence  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Professor  Abbe  was  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the  City  College  and  de- 
voted to  its  welfare.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of  our 
Branch  and  attended  our  meetings,  always  encouraging  us  by  his 
words  of  inspiration,  thus  showing  his  interest  in  our  progress.  He 
was  our  first  vice-president,  but  when  the  time  came  for  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  higher  office,  illness  prevented  his  acceptance  of  it. 
The  misfortune  of  his  inability  to  become  our  president  was,  how- 
ever, rectified  at  our  last  meeting  when  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  the  office  of  honorary  president;  and  it  is  our  privilege,  therefore, 
that  so  long  as  our  association  shall  last  his  name  will  stand  first  on 
our  roll. 
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RECEPTION   TO   THE   FEBRUARY   CLASS 

The  Associate  Alumni  gave  a  reception  to  the  February  class 
in  the  General  Webb  Room  on  February  5,  at  which  the  gradu- 
ates were  vigorously  urged  to  fulfill  their  duties  to  the  College 
as  alumni.  Edgar  Vanderbilt,  1866;  Ferdinand  Bullowa,  1892; 
James  A.  Farrell,  1907;  Professor  Overstreet  and  President 
Mezes  were  the  speakers;  President  Charles  P.  Fagnani  of  the 
association  presided. 

In  their  addresses  to  the  class  members,  Professor  Overstreet 
and  President  Mezes  warned  against  mere  loyalty  of  alumni 
to  the  College  as  it  had  been  in  their  own  immediate  day. 
Alumni  loyalty  should  be  ever  adaptable  to  the  new,  they 
agreed,  and  it  should  not  cling  only  to  memories  of  the  gradu- 
ate's own  experiences.  Professor  Overstreet  predicted  big 
things  in  the  way  of  opportunities  for  alumni  service  within  a 
few  years,  and  President  Mezes  pointed  out  how  the  College 
is  constantly  seeking  out  methods  of  service  in  which  alumni 
might  aid. 

Dr.  Fagnani  laid  down  these  five  commandments  for  all 
graduates  of  the  College:  alumni  should  not  be  disembodied, 
but  should  join  the  organization;  they  should  own  the  official 
register;  they  should  attend  the  annual  alumni  and  class 
dinners;  they  should  be  present  at  the  yearly  meeting.  The 
chairman  also  praised  the  work  of  Mr.  Howard  C.  Green,  1902, 
as  editor  of  the  Register,  and  he  paid  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Le  Gras  for  his  initial  efforts  in  this  field. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  previous  mid-year  meet- 
ings of  this  character,  but  there  was  space  for  more.  Alumni 
who  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  gatherings  miss  more  than 
they  are  aware  of.  The  evening  was  certainly  an  agreeable 
one,  and  those  present  found  it  well  worth  while. 
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Emanuel  Jacobus,  B.S.,  '93,  was  born  of  German  parents  in  this 
city  in  November,  1874.  He  entered  the  College  from  Public  School 
No.  4,  and  was  graduated  in  the  Scientific  Course.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Clionian  Society  and  participated  in  the  Kelly  and  Shepard 
Debates.  In  1895  he  was  graduated  from  New  York  Law  School. 
He  was  a  director  of  several  corporations,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  a  director  of  the  Progress  Club.  He  was  a  Master  in  the 
Masonic  Lodge.  Mr.  Jacobus  died  suddenly  November  25,  1916, 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

Henry  Ashton  Crosby,  '63,  prominent  in  financial  circles  in  this 
City,  died  January  10,  at  his  home,  29  Washington  Square,  West, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  parents  were  John  P.  Crosby  and 
Margaret  B.  Butler.  From  Ward  School  No.  35  he  entered  the 
College  and  was  graduated  in  the  Classical  Course.  Then  he  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  business,  and  in  1872  became  manager  of  the 
New  York  financial  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad.  Mr.  Crosby  was  also  Treasurer  of  the  Appert  Glass  Com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  glassware  by  machinery,  and  had 
served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Utah  Southern  Gold  and  Copper 
Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  He  is 
survived  by  three  sons,  Sheldon  L.  Crosby,  Attache  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  at  Vienna;  John  P.  and  Henry  Ashton,  Jr.,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Allan  Forbes. 

Lawrence  Chrysostom  Buckley,  A.B.,  '68,  taught  for  twenty-six 
years  in  Public  School  No.  40,  Manhattan.  He  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  May  4,  1916.  At 
one  time  he  was  an  Alderman  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  is  survived  by 
a  wife  and  two  daughters.  "Mr.  Buckley  was  among  our  oldest, 
best  known  and  most  esteemed  citizens.  He  was  a  highly  educated 
man  and  an  orator  of  uncommon  ability.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  of  Ridgefield  Park  and  for  many  years  took  a  leading 
and  active  part  in  local  affairs.  He  was  a  good  serviceable  citizen, 
a  man  of  strong  character.  He  was  a  worth-while  man,  who  served 
well  his  day  and  generation."     (From  a  local  newspaper.) 
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Theodore  Frelinghuysen  Chambers,  A.B.,  '68,  died  June  19,  1916. 
He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
and  received  his  B.D.  from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick.  He  was  pastor  of  various 
churches  in  New  Jersey,  and  among  his  various  charges  in  that 
state,  was  that  of  a  Church  at  Dover,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. He  was  a  modest,  retiring  man,  of  good  ability  as  a  preacher 
and  much  beloved  as  a  pastor.  His  mother  was  a  Frelinghuysen, 
of  that  family  which  has  sent  four  Senators  from  New  Jersey  to 
Washington.  His  wife  died  several  years  ago,  and  he  is  survived 
by  brothers  and  sisters. 

Joseph  Lane  Richardson  Wood,  B.S.,  '60;  M.S.,  '63,  son  of  the 
late  Fernando  W^ood,  who  was  Mayor  of  New  York  City  during  the 
Civil  War,  died  suddenly  early  in  February,  in  Paris,  France,  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year.  He  was  a  former  member  of  the  firm  of 
Arthur  Gillender  &  Co.  Mr.  Wood  is  survived  by  his  brothers, 
among  whom   is  Henry  A.   Wise  Wood,   and   by  several   sisters. 

Edward  Cleveland  McQueeney,  A.B.,  '89,  died  September  14. 
1915- 

Maximilian  H.  Fischer,  ex-'68,  died  November  3,  1916. 
James  Mace  Farnsworth,  B.S.,  '67,  died  January  18,  1917. 

Leopold  Frederick  William  Haas,  B.S.,  '94;  M.D.,  P.  &  S.  '98, 
died  January  18,  1917. 

James  Andrew  Little,  A.B.,  '54;  A.M.,  '57;  D.D.,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, '87,  died  February  2,  191 7. 
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PROFESSOR  ERNEST  ILGEN 

Professor  Ernest  Ilgen  of  the  German  department  of  the 
College  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  Saturday,  April  7,  191 7, 
after  an  illness  which,  though  it  had  handicapped  him  for  sev- 
eral years,  had  become  a  serious  menace  to  his  life  but  a  few 
w^eeks  before  his  untimely  death. 

Professor  Ilgen  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  24, 
1863,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ernst  Ilgen  and  Barbara  Ilgen, 
nee  Nestadt,  who  had  come  to  America  in  1851  because  of  the 
political  revolution  in  Germany.  The  doctor  was  widely  known 
and  respected  by  the  German  people  of  the  city,  among  whom 
he  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  large  and  well-deserved  practice. 

Professor  Ilgen  received  his  early  schooling  at  the  Heiden- 
feldt  Institute,  in  those  days  a  celebrated  day  and  boarding 
school  in  Second  Avenue  near  Eleventh  Street.  It  numbered 
among  its  pupils  many  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  city.  From  this  school  he  entered  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1877,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Arts  course  in  1882.  Throughout  the  course,  the  most  friendly 
rivalry  existed  among  the  honor  men  of  this  class,  John  Pro- 
chazka  finally  receiving  the  valedictory  honor  and  Ernest 
Ilgen  the  salutatory.  They  remained  the  warmest  personal 
friends  down  to  the  very  hour  when  death  dissolved  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  had  bound  them  together.  Upon  being 
graduated  from  the  college,  Ilgen  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  of  whose  Gamma  chapter  he  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  been  Corresponding  Secretary  for  five  years. 

Shortly  after  graduation,  young  Ilgen  was  appointed,  after 
a  competitive  examination,  a  tutor  in  the  college,  teaching  at 
first  principally  Latin  and  Greek.  He  spent  the  four  years 
from  1885  to  1889  in  intensive  philological  study  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Munich,  Marburg  and  Leipsic,  but  was  prevented 
by  ill-health  from  completing  the  necessary  work  leading  to  the 
Doctor's  degree.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country,  he  again 
entered  the  service  of  the  College  as  a  tutor  of  German,  and 
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then  rose  steadily  through  the  various  grades  of  the  teaching 
staff,  becoming  finally  in  1906  Associate  Professor  in  the  Ger- 
man department.  After  Professor  W^erner's  retirement  from 
active  duty,  Professor  Ilgen  Avas  appointed  acting  head  of  the 
department,  and  served  conscientiously  and  faithfully  in  that 
capacity,  for  a  little  over  two  years.  He  was  also,  in  addition, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
Students,  and  in  this  work  the  human  side  of  his  nature,  his 
sympathy  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  men  of 
the  college,  found  abundant  opportunity  for  expression.  In 
the  summer  of  1907,  he  conducted  the  Summer  courses  in 
German  at  the  New  York  University  with  much  acceptance. 
From  this  latter  institution,  he  had  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1902. 

Professor  Ilgen  was  a  member  of  many  professional  organi- 
zations, including  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  the  Modern  Language  section  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Modern 
Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  A 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  had  completed  an  Advanced 
German  Grammar,  for  the  publication  of  which  arrangements 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

Professor  Ilgen  is  sur\dved  by  his  widow,  Christine  B. 
Davies,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1904,  two  brothers,  Henry 
and  Fred,  and  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Anna.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  his  late  residence,  689  St.  John's  Place, 
Brooklyn,  Monday  evening,  April  9,  in  the  presence  of  a  most 
representative  gathering  of  his  classmates,  members  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  New  York  LTniversity.  The 
presence  of  these  many  friends  and  the  numerous  magnificent 
floral  tributes  that  had  come  to  the  home  of  sorrow  were  in 
themselves  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  respect  and  affection  with 
which  he  had  been  so  generally  regarded.  His  earthly  remains 
were  laid  away  to  rest  in  what  is  known  as  Kattenhorn's 
Mound  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  on  the  hills  of  East  New  York. 
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In  the  space  at  our  disposal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  this  devoted  friend  and  conscientious 
servant  of  the  College.  I  quote  from  the  address  I  made  at  the 
funeral  serv'ices: 

He  was  an  earnest  and  conscientious  student.  His  interest  and 
his  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  department  in  which  he  taught. 
As  he  lies  here  before  us  in  peaceful  repose,  quite  embowered  in 
nature's  own  glorious  floral  beauty,  the  expression  of  your  love, 
we  find  this  environment  especially  appropriate,  for  he  was  a  gen- 
uine lover  and  an  ardent  student  of  the  natural  world  and  its 
phenomena.  He  knew  the  flowers  of  the  field,  of  the  hillside  and  the 
garden  by  name,  the  birds  of  the  air  were  his  personal  friends  whom 
he  delighted  to  study  at  close  range  armed  with  the  peaceful  weapon 
of  the  optician's  art,  his  field  glass:  he  could  point  out  the  stars  and 
the  constellations  of  the  spangled  firmament,  for  his  astronomical 
interest  had  not  ceased  with  the  student  days  in  the  classroom.  In 
his  own  special  work,  early  in  life  he  had  laid  the  broadest  and  most 
solid  foundations,  and  even  until  the  very  last,  he  continued  building 
upon  this  splendid  foundation,  until  the  superstructure  which  he 
had  reared  upon  it  was  one  that  any  architect  could  be  justly 
proud  of.  And  all  this  building  was  not  in  vain,  for  the  thousands 
of  young  men  that  came  under  his  influence  during  the  thirty-five 
years  of  his  activity  at  the  college  learned  to  respect  his  intellectual 
attainments  and  to  value  the  moral  worth  of  the  man  who  was 
always  ready  to  help  them  onward  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  in  the  formation  of  personal  character. 

He  was  a  true  friend.  The  word  friend,  as  you  know,  means  a 
lover.  He  was  a  filial  and  devoted  son,  a  most  affectionate  husband, 
a  kind  and  considerate  brother,  a  true  friend.  If  time  permitted, 
instance  after  instance  could  be  given  of  his  unselfish  thought  of 
others,  for  he  seemed  to  consider  that  his  life  work  was,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 

He  was  pre-eminently  an  honest  man.  He  was  sincere  from 
center  to  circumference;  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  'an  Israelite 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile'.  The  poet  says  an  honest  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
masterpieces.  Our  own  lives  are  all  larger  and  fuller  and  richer  for 
having  known  him. 
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To  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Ilgen,  we  would 
add  a  fourth  characteristic  of  his  make-up;  he  was  a  man  of 
extreme  modesty.  Though  he  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  grounded  men  In  this  country  in  the  special  field 
of  modern  language  philology,  he  never  boasted  of  his  knowl- 
edge or  pushed  himself  Into  prominence.  He  deserved  greater 
recognition  than  he  received :  others  would  have  demanded  It. 

One  of  his  colleagues,  Professor  Henry  G.  Kost,  says  of  him: 

Than  him  I  knew  no  nobler  character  in  all  the  fifty-six  years  of 
my  life.  How  kind  and  gentle,  how  truthful,  fair  and  honest  he  was! 
His  fine  mind,  his  scholarship,  his  conscientious  devotion  to  duty — 
and  all  of  these  traits  and  accomplishments  coupled  with  his  sublime 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  modesty  that  appealed  to  me  as  the  most 
splendid  of  Christian  virtues!  I  feel  that  through  my  association 
with  him,  I  have  become  a  better  and  a  calmer  man,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  whom  he  taught  and  loved  will  feel  his  gentle 
and  inspiring  influence  throughout  their  lives — they  have  been 
'made  nobler  by  his  presence'. 

John  Baumeister,  '8i 
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The  seventieth  birthday  of  our  College  was  celebrated  by 
faculty,  alumni  and  students  on  Monday,  May  7.  Precisely  at 
noon,  the  College  abandoned  all  work,  threw  off  its  cloak  of 
intense  effort  and  earnest  purpose,  and  took  on  a  festive  mood 
which  was,  however,  not  untouched  by  the  serious  considera- 
tions of  the  day.  Preceded  by  athletic  exercises  in  the  Stadium, 
and  an  exhibition  drill  of  the  battalions  under  command  of 
Captain  Herbert  M.  Holton,  a  charter  day  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  Gymnasium  Hall  at  1 130  p.  m.,  to  commemorate  the  act 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1847  establishing 
the  Free  Academy.  At  4  p.  m.,  impressive  ceremonies  were 
conducted  in  the  Great  Hall,  and  the  College  received  as  a  gift 
from  its  Alumni  a  bronze  replica  of  the  statue  of  General 
Alexander  S.  Webb,  the  original  having  been  erected  on  the 
field  of  the  greatest  of  Gettysburg's  fourteen  battles,  the  scene 
of  General  Webb's  most  distinguished  services  in  the  Civil 
War.  Nearly  all  the  speeches  referred  to  the  signal  military 
and  civil  career  of  the  late  President  of  the  College,  and  em- 
phasized the  new  opportunities  for  serv^ice  to  the  country. 

At  the  Charter  Day  Luncheon  Professor  Coleman,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  to  whom  thanks  are  due, 
introduced  the  toastmaster.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  President 
of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Professor  Coleman  described  as  the 
purpose  of  the  luncheon  the  stimulation  and  unification  of 
college  spirit  which  would  enable  all  to  serve,  with  more  devoted 
loyalty  and  keener  insight,  the  institution  we  all  love. 

Dr.  Fagnani,  in  his  response,  said: 

I  think  you  will  all  realize  that  there  is  a  symbolic  significance  in 
this  gathering,  for  you  have  here  represented  the  three  bodies  on 
whose  activities  and  devotion  the  welfare  of  the  College  depends 
— the  Undergraduates,  the  Faculty  and  the  Alumni.  I  trust  from 
year  to  year,  if  not  more  than  once  a  year,  there  will  be  a  cooperative 
function  of  this  character  to  remind  us  of  the  ties  that  bind  us  to 
Alma  Mater. 
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The  rest  of  the  program  was  described  as  a  sandwich,  a  layer 
of  speech  and  a  layer  of  song — all  very  delectable. 

Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz,  '99,  President  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  representing  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  spoke  of  his 
student  days,  when  General  Webb  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  the  College. 

I  recall  his  soldierly  bearing,  he  said.  I  recall  those  penetrating 
eyes  that  flashed  contagious  rectitude  upon  everybody  that  met 
him.  And  I  can  say  it  was  a  liberal  education  to  meet  him,  even 
when  we  students  had  to  go  to  him  for  'O.  B.  P.'  cards.  The  tradi- 
tion of  General  Webb  has  been  continued  at  the  College — a  tradition 
of  discipline,  of  hard  work,  of  serious  effort — that  has  developed  men 
of  big  stamp  who  have  made  good,  not  only  in  their  professions, 
but  also  in  their  city.  There  are  two  types  of  statesmen — unofficial 
leaders  of  the  community  and  the  ofhcial  statesmen.  This  college 
has  given  to  the  city  many  illustrious  unofficial  statesmen,  one  of 
whom  is  seated  at  this  board — Everett  P.  Wheeler.  Another  is  the 
late  Edward  M.  Shepard. 

Referring  to  the  present  needs  of  the  country,  Mr.  IMosko- 
witz  continued : 

At  this  solemn  moment.  General  Webb's  spirit  hovers  over  us. 
The  President  declared  war  to  maintain  permanent  peace.  Many 
of  you  students  are  the  sons  of  immigrants  who  left  lands  of  oppres- 
sion. As  these  immigrants  came  to  this  city  and  saw  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  they  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
get  the  advantages  of  liberty  in  this  country.  Now  the  country  is 
engaged  in  a  war  for  liberty.  A  special  obligation  rests  upon  YOU 
to  heed  this  call.  You  are  going  to  give  back  to  your  ancestors  the 
hopes  of  freedom  for  which  they  fought  and  were  ready  to  make 
supreme  sacrifices. 

A  speech  taking  a  retrospective  glance  was  "made  by  Pro- 
fessor-Emeritus Adolph  Werner,  who  was  cheered  so  loudly  that 
every  part  of  the  hall  seemed  to  quiver.  A  Health  to  Werner 
was  then  sung — and  hardly  ever  with  greater  ferv'or.  Professor 
John  R.  Sim  talked  reminiscently  of  the  sixties. 

When  I  came  to  the  College  in  1863,  having  arrived  from  Vir- 
ginia not  long  before  that,  they  took  me  in.    They  were  as  hospitable 
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to  strangers  then  as  they  are  now.  They  gave  to  me,  as  to  many 
others,  a  chance  for  an  education  which  otherwise  we  should  never 
have  secured. 

Professor  Leigh  Hunt,  introduced  by  the  toastmaster  as  a 
specialist  of  personal  pulchritude,  and  'a  combination  of 
Machiavelli  and  Mephistopheles',  brought  bursts  of  laughter 
by  his  humorous  characterizations  of  the  faculty  of  the  seventies. 

Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  applauded  as  'a  member  of  one  of 
the  later  classes — the  class  of  1856',  made  an  impassioned  plea 
to  the  students  for  patriotic  service. 

From  all  my  reading  of  history,  he  said,  I  am  convinced  that  never 
was  a  war  more  righteous  than  the  one  into  which  this  country  has 
been  drawn.  The  men  of  1917,  he  added,  were  responding  as  eagerly 
as  the  men  of  1861,  and  he  concluded  with  fervor,  I  am  proud  of  my 
country  and  I  am  proud  of  my  college. 

A  letter  from  ex-President  Finley,  who  is  on  his  way  to  France 
to  study  educational  conditions  in  war-time,  was  read  by  the 
chairman.  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  '82,  ex- President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  made  an  address  in  a  characteristically 
serio-comic  vein.  He,  too,  concluded  with  an  appeal  for  unity 
in  the  present  hour  of  the  country's  need,  saying: 

There  is  a  time  to  preach;  there  is  a  time  to  pray,  and  there  is  a 
time  to  fight.    This  is  the  time  to  fight. 

Other  speeches  were  made  by  Coach  Mackenzie  for  the 
Athletic  Association,  Sidney  M.  Wittner  for  the  Student 
Council,  and  Milton  Tannenbaum  for  the  Senior  Class.  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  A.  Baldwin,  assisted  by  Milton  Rettenberg  and 
the  orchestra,  led  the  singing. 

President  Mezes,  the  last  speaker,  held  up  as  the  three  watch- 
words of  the  College: 

'Discipline,  Culture  and  Citizenship'.  The  three,  he  said,  are 
inseparable.  Discipline  without  culture  and  citizenship  is  marti- 
netism.  Culture  without  discipline  and  citizenship  is  dilettantism 
and  sheer  futility.  Citizenship  is  also  inadequate,  unless  it  expands 
before  our  eyes,  becoming  finer  and  broader,  and  giving  each  day  a 
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greater  faith  in  the  fundamental  wisdom  that  is  bringing  the  whole 
world  forward. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Major 
General  Alexander  S.  Webb^  began  in  the  Great  Hall  with  an 
academic  procession  in  w^hich  w^ere  represented  members  of 
General  Webb's  family,  delegates  of  various  military  orders, 
the  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  the  Faculty.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Fagnani,  as  the  President  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  services  rendered  to  the  College  by  Major 
Charles  E.  Lydecker  in  procuring  the  statue  and  in  arranging 
the  unveiling  ceremonies,  and  then  presented  Dr.  Sidney  E. 
Mezes,  saying: 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  war  experience  that  this 
nation,  perhaps  any  nation,  has  ever  had,  he  continued.  It  is  with 
solemn  thoughts  that  we  meet  here  this  afternoon.  We  know  not 
what  the  future  is  to  bring,  but  we  know  that  we,  one  and  all,  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  of  America,  are  going  to  see  to  it 
that  the  honor  of  the  stars  and  stripes  shall  be  more  glorious  than 
it  has  ever  been. 

Dr.  Mezes  responded  as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  do  honor  to  a  man  of  rare 
distinction,  Alexander  S.  Webb.  He  was  accepted  by  the  country 
as  a  distinguished  soldier  who  had  the  fortune,  the  skill  and 
the  valor  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  greatest  battle  of  the  greatest 
war  that  our  country  has  yet  been  engaged  in,  who  had  the  honor 
at  a  strategic  point  to  be  a  decisive  factor  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  live  a  united  nation.  We  think  of 
him  here  in  these  halls  as  the  successful  president  of  our  college  for 
thirty-three  years.  We  think  of  him  as  a  man  who  came  into  this 
ofifice  amply  prepared  for  it,  and  who  exercised  its  functions  for  one 
of  the  longest  periods  that  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  any  man  to 
enjoy  in  any  higher  educational  institution  in  this  country.  When 
he  came  to  this  college,  he  reorganized  it  thoroughly  and  efficiently, 

1  For  accounts  of  the  life  of  General  Webb  and  the  record  of  his  achievements, 
vide  'Memories  of  Sixty  Years',  the  College  History;  also  Quarterly  VI.,  i,pp. 
28-50;  VII.  2,  pp.  5-23.  For  an  account  of  the  Webb  Monument  at  Gettysburg, 
vide  Quarterly  XL,  4,  pp.  251-260. 
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and  impressed  his  ideals  of  thoroughness  upon  students  and  faculty 
alike.  It  is  largely — I  think  I  may  properly  say  chiefly — due  to 
him  that  this  institution  is  a  place  of  thoroughness  where  things  are 
done,  not  as  slackers  do  them,  but  as  workers  do  them.  We  are 
today  the  beneficiaries  of  his  work.  He  inspired  faithfulness, 
patriotism,  loyalty,  love  of  duty;  and  that  is  a  heritage  from  him 
that  we  shall  always  value. 

Because  of  illness.  General  Horatio  C.  King,  representing  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  absent.  His  paper  was  read  by 
Professor  Erastus  Palmer. 

Letters  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  were  read  from 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Governor  Whitman,  Mayor  Mitchel, 
Marshal  Joffre,  Theodore  S.  Peck,  President  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  John  D.  Worman,  Adjutant,  Sur- 
vivors Association,  Philadelphia  Brigade,  and  General  James 
W.  Latta  of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade. 

Brigadier-General  James  N.  Allison  represented  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  and  the  Military 
Service  Institution  of  the  United  States.  He  gave  his  personal 
recollections  of  General  Webb,  the  man  and  the  soldier. 
Colonel  Lewis  R.  Stegman  of  the  New  York  Monuments  Asso- 
ciation and  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade,  69th,  71st, 
72nd  and  io6th  Regiments,  described  vividly  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Commander  Francis  B.  Stedman  represented  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Lafayette  Post  G.  A.  R.,  but  asked  to  be  excused 
from  delivering  an  address.  Colonel  W'illiam  Stuart,  long 
associated  with  Professors  Stratford  and  Sickels,  represented 
the  General  Alexander  S.  Webb  Post  G.  A.  R, 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mottet,  '69,  a  member  of  the  class  graduated 
at  the  time  of  President  Webb's  appointment,  and  Francis 
Gilbert,  '02,  member  of  the  last  class  to  be  graduated  during 
President  Webb's  incumbency,  spoke  of  the  impressions  the 
late  President  had  made  upon  them  and  their  classmates. 
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Led  by  the  Seventh  Regiment  Band,  the  audience  then  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Great  Hall  to  Convent  Avenue,  where  the 
statue  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Bayard  C.  Hoppin,  a  grand- 
daughter of  General  Webb,  and  then  presented  to  the  City  of 
New  York  by  the  President  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  Charles 
P.  Fagnani.  The  City  was  represented  by  the  Hon.  Marcus 
M.  Marks,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  who  spoke 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  for  me  as  President  of  this  Borough  to  take 
official  part  in  today's  ceremony  in  honor  of  General  Alexander  S. 
Webb.  The  city  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  and  to  other 
men  of  his  type  who  have  set  for  the  community  new  standards  of 
manliness  and  sterling  character. 

As  a  student  of  the  College  while  General  Webb  was  President, 
I  can  add  a  personal  note  of  warm  appreciation  of  the  official  and 
the  man.  He  was  firm  yet  mild;  rugged  yet  gentlemanly;  strict 
yet  kindly.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  student.  His  virile  individ- 
uality impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the  life  of  every  one  of  us.  He 
was  like  a  rock — strong,  substantial,  dependable. 

His  life  demonstrated  that  the  peaceful  educator  may  at  the 
same  time  be  the  militant  patriot — a  leader  of  the  youth  in  culture, 
and  a  leader  of  men  in  military  defense  of  their  country.  The  pres- 
ent head  of  our  College,  as  well  as  the  faculty  and  the  students, 
may,  in  the  spirit  of  General  Webb  safely  be  relied  upon  for  patriotic 
service  in  the  hour  of  our  need. 

We,  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  so  freely  offered  by  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  will  never  forget  the  leaders  who 
helped  us  to  work  out  what  was  best  within  us.  We  shall  further 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  City  of  New  York  that  is  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  that  we  owe  to  the  city  conscientious,  self-sacri- 
ficing service.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  higher  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  should  contribute  a  share  of  the  personal  effi- 
ciency they  have  acquired  in  efforts  to  make  our  city  a  finer,  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
good  citizen  of  New  York,  every  man  must  be  a  good  citizen  of  the 
United  States — loyal,  patriotic,  self-sacrificing,  ready  to  live  and 
to  die  for  the  preservation  of  our  ideals,  our  democracy. 
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On  behalf  of  the  city  I  accept  from  the  Alumni  this  beautiful 
statue,  and  in  turn  leave  it  in  the  care  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 
May  it  stand  here  for  many  centuries  as  typical  of  opportunity  for 
the  youth  of  our  city  to  develop  the  finest,  manliest,  most  intelligent 
most  democratic  and  truly  patriotic  citizenship. 

In  receiving  the  statue  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Major 
Charles  E.  Lydecker  made  the  following  address: 

The  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  has  been 
given  to  me  to  act  in  their  name,  to  accept  this  artistic  and  expres- 
sive gift,  and  to  take  over  the  duty  of  preserving  and  for  all  time 
proudly  showing  to. the  learned  staff  of  instructors  of  the  College, 
to  its  large  and  eager  student  body,  and  to  the  throngs  who  shall 
pass  this  way  for  years  to  come,  the  statue  of  the  late  Major- General 
Alexander  S.  Webb. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Trustees,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  this  College  was  founded,  to  avail  themselves  of  everything 
which  may  ennoble,  elevate  and  strengthen  the  youth  of  New  York, 
and  they  therefore  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  generous 
gift  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  in  adding  to  its  possessions  this 
monument  to  the  spirit  of  courage,  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  a 
testimonial  to  the  soldier  who  embodied  that  spirit,  and  they  extend 
to  them  their  thanks  and  congratulations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  men  such  as  he  who  is  presented  to  us 
today  in  his  youthful  form  by  the  sculptor's  art,  there  would 
have  been  no  nation  of  the  United  States,  no  nation  to  become 
one  of  the  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  world  in  the  pending  world 
war.  In  1861  there  was  need  of  men,  brave,  red-blooded,  strong 
and  generous,  men  who  would  bare  their  breasts  against  shot  and 
shell,  and  who  would  fight  for  right.  We  are  indeed  grateful  that 
we  had  them.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  chances  of  error  in  human 
fallibility  are  nearly  destroyed  when  brave  men  line  up  to  champion 
their  honest  convictions  in  deadly  strife.  Because  Webb  was  one  of 
those  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  life  of  the  nation,  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity,  this  statue  has  been 
erected  as  a  stimulus  to  the  many  thousands  who  will  visit  this 
gloriously  crowned  height  to  be  equally  brave,  strong  and  willing 
to  make  a  similar  sacrifice.  The  Alumni  have  rendered  a  great  and 
permanent  service  to  the  College  by  their  contribution. 
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It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that,  at  the  time  when  General  Webb 
commanded  the  Philadelphia  Brigade  at  the  angle,  he  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  more 
particularly  to  the  great  event,  when  the  15,000  men  of  Longstreet's 
corps  were  flung  toward  the  Union  line  at  the  clump  of  trees,  and 
we  attempt  to  conceive  the  terrifying  approach  and  awful  shock  of 
such  a  charge;  but  our  calmer  thought  of  the  event  makes  us  appre- 
ciate that  the  character  of  mind  that  stood  up  against  death  and 
destruction  at  that  moment,  had  been  made,  not  only  by  training 
and  education,  but  by 'birth  and  ancestry  and  years  of  patriotic  life. 
The  forging  process  was  a  slow  one. 

We  cannot  do  justice  at  this  moment  to  all  that  this  statue  typi- 
fies. The  descent  from  revolutionary  stock,  the  education  and  train- 
ing at  West  Point,  the  exacting  experiences  from  graduation  through 
the  Florida  War  and  the  earlier  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War — 
Bull  Run,  The  Peninsula,  Chancellorsville — had  developed  in  this 
young  man  the  true  type  of  the  brave  soldier;  and  the  type  is  there 
indicated.  He  stands  defiant  against  disunion  and  rebellion,  looking 
toward  the  fiag  which  he  defended. 

General  Webb  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  soldiers  from  New 
York.  I  may  recall  the  names  of  Generals  Slocum,  Sigel,  George 
S.  Green,  Wadsworth,  Sickels,  Duryee,  Butterfield,  Viele,  Von 
Steinwehr,  Dix,  Meagher,  Shaler,  Carr,  G.  K.  Warren,  Barlow  and 
DeRussey;  but  none  has  greater  lustre  than  that  of  General  Webb. 
His  absence  from  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  including  the  time 
when  convalescing  from  wounds,  was  less  than  sixty  days.  He  was 
steadfast,  loyal  and  faithful. 

No  time  could  have  been  found  more  opportune  to  erect  this 
statue  upon  the  College  grounds.  The  turmoil  of  discussion  in- 
cident to  a  state  of  war,  and  the  need  for  all  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  deadly  conflict  in  which  we  have  been  plunged,  the 
coincidence  of  this  day  with  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Lusitania  and  the  avowed  intention  to  apply  the  most  diabolical 
means  at  the  command  of  its  officers  by  the  government  of  the 
central  powers  of  Europe,  brings  into  great  prominence  the  heroism 
which  is  not  forgotten  by  the  republic,  and  the  heroism  which  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

To  those  who  were  associated  with  General  Webb  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  New  York,  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  students 
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who  passed  under  his  administration,  words  are  inadequate  at  this 
time  to  say  how  firmly  he  kept  up  the  traditions  established  by 
the  founders  of  this  Free  College,  how  great  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  every  worthy  student,  how  ennobling  was  the  example 
which  he  always  set  in  his  bearing,  speech  and  judgment,  and  how 
ambitious  he  was  to  have  the  College  expand  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. His  history  as  President  is  written  in  the  records  of  the 
steady  progress  of  the  College,  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  his 
dignified  presidency.  His  example  will  always  be  the  pride  of  his 
state  and  of  his  nation,  and  one  of  the  rich  treasures  of  association 
in  the  College. 

The  trustees  of  the  College  do  now  gratefully  accept  the  statue 
of  Major-General  Alexander  Stewart  Webb. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  HofT- 
man  Martin,  '8i.  Ranged  about  the  statue  at  dusk,  the  audi- 
ence sang  'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'  and  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner'. 

David  Rosenstein,  'i6 
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It  does  not  need  to  be  said  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been 
connected  with  the  College  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  book  is  well 
written  and  interesting.  We  have  long  appreciated  his  writ- 
ings, and  this,  in  its  substance  and  its  style,  is  the  equal  of  any 
of  them.  In  reading  it,  we  have  a  familiar  sense  that  he  is 
talking  to  us  with  all  the  clarity  of  statement  to  which,  from 
him,  we  are  accustomed,  and  his  review  of  political  events 
during  a  period  which  is  almost  coextensive  with  the  life  of  the 
College  is  one  which  is  both  pleasing  and  suggestive. 

For  the  American  life  of  which  he  tells  is  almost  wholly 
political.  The  book  begins  with  the  story  of  the  war  and  re- 
construction and  of  the  succeeding  administrations,  succinctly 
retold.  This  story  is  not,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  be,  anew  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events  related. 
It  is  a  kind  of  reminiscence,  in  which  the  personal  element  is 
slight.  More  than  one-half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  development  of  various  reforms — tariff,  civil 
service,  currency  and  municipal  reforms — all  of  which  have 
had  their  growth  since  the  war.  All  of  these  political  activities, 
moreover,  are  associated  directly  with  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  only  indirectly  with  other  localities,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is,  of  course,  Washington.  We  are  not  told  much  of 
American  life  elsewhere,  such  as  existed  in  the  West  or  South 
or  even  in  New  England,  nor  of  matters  like  the  agrarian  and 
labor  movements  of  the  seventies,  immigration  and  our  foreign 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  the  South  Americas,  nor 
of  many  other  events  which  have  contributed  much  to  our 
national  life.  There  is  a  brief  final  chapter  concerning  changes 
in  social  and  material  conditions  and  religious  life,  but  that  also 
treats  of  these  changes  essentially  as  they  have  affected  one 
living  during  the  sixty  years  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  say 
this  in  commendation  and  not  in  criticism.     Not  only  is  it  im- 
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possible  to  consider  all  the  aspects  of  a  national  life  through  a 
half  century  in  one  or  even  in  several  volumes,  but,  what  is 
more  essential,  any  attempt  to  make  a  general  survey  would 
necessarily  omit  the  one  element  which  makes  a  book  of  this 
character  of  value — outside  of  entertaining  qualities  which  it 
possesses — the  element,  namely,  that  the  account  is,  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  points  out  in  his  introduction,  a  record,  principally 
contemporaneous  with  events,  for  the  future  historian.  Most 
men  having  to  do  with  public  life  are  associated  more  or  less 
intimately  with  particular  activities.  About  them  they  know 
and  are  qualified  to  write.  Their  angle  of  view  and  their  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  day-to-day  occurring  facts  gives  to  any 
coordinated  statement  by  them  of  their  views  and  of  the  facts  a 
value  as  a  record  for  future  reference  quite  apart  from  that 
which  the  statement  may  have  in  the  way  of  entertainment  or 
of  inspiration  which  goes  with  a  story  of  accomplishment.  All 
the  reforms  to  which  we  have  referred  will  constitute  consider- 
able items  in  future  studies  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
and  while  nothing  written  today  can  take  in  their  full  achieve- 
ment, because,  with  the  possible  exception  of  currency  reform, 
none  of  them  has  yet  been  achieved,  still  to  narratives  like  that 
of  Mr.  Wheeler  the  future  investigator  will  resort. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  review  of  political  events  is 
suggestive.  One  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  evidence 
which  a  survey  of  sixty  years  affords  of  the  great  changes  in  the 
character  of  our  political  development.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  had,  of  course,  great  social  and  material  develop- 
ment, but  we  have  had  it  more  or  less  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  immense  additions  to  human  comfort,  the 
better  living,  the  better  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, the  control  of  disease,  the  improved  condition  and 
education  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  greater  insight  of  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  classes  and  races  of  mankind — these  and 
many  other  similar  advances  we  share,  preeminently,  of  course, 
with  Europe  (with  which  should  be  included  Australasia),  but 
also  with  less  advancing  countries.     But  the  problems  of  our 
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political  development  have  been  in  many  respects  our  own 
No  other  nation  has  had,  not  only  to  create  itself,  but  in  doing 
so,  to  assimilate  so  many  and  diverse  racial  elements,  and  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  We  have  had  little  foundation  to  build 
on  and  little  tradition  to  hamper  us.  When  we  look  back  over 
the  sixty  past  years,  we  perceive  a  pretty  sharp  distinction 
between  our  later  and  our  earlier  problems.  Something  over 
one-half  of  our  national  existence — that  is  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787 — we  devoted  to  finding 
ourselves,  to  settling  the  broad  constitutional  questions  which 
established  our  civil  liberty  and  to  creating  a  real  nation  as 
distinct  from  a  congeries  of  local  interests.  To  us  these  ques- 
tions seem  as  if  they  could  never  have  been  in  real  doubt,  and 
it  takes  a  little  mental  exertion  to  realize  that  the  fact  is  quite 
otherwise.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  in  1852,  Daniel  Webster  was  using  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence to  maintain  the  Union.  He  was,  in  that  year,  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  relates,  utilizing  to  that  end  the  occasion  of  a  lecture 
in  the  Historical  Society  Course  in  New  York.  We  cannot, 
today,  readily  understand  the  state  of  doubt  which  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  dissipate.  We  know,  of  course,  that  it  was  dis- 
sipated by  the  Civil  War,  and  we  now  perceive  what  was  not 
at  the  time  distinctly  apparent,  that  the  war  marked  the  end 
of  an  epoch,  and  that  our  democracy  had  then  forced  upon  it  a 
quite  different  set  of  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  almost 
as  essential  to  its  right  to  exist  as  those  in\'olvcd  in  its  consti- 
tution. 

Those  problems  are  problems  of  administration.  It  is  our 
function  to  exhibit  to  the  world  that  a  thorough-going  democ- 
racy is  capable  of  governing  efficiently,  as  well  as  governing  at 
all.  We  have  not  yet  shown  this  with  any  completeness,  nor 
shall  we  do  so  for  some  years  to  come,  but  the  review  which 
Mr.  Wheeler  gives  shows  in  some  respects  what  we  have  been 
doing  towards  it.  After  the  comparatively  brief  period  of 
reconstruction,  we  began  a  new  and  different  kind  of  growth. 
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Our  town  meeting  system  of  government,  so  highly  praised  by 
de  Tocqueville,  had  broken  down  as  our  towns  became  cities. 
We  had  made,  Mr.  Bryce  said  in  1887,  in  the  government  of 
our  cities  our  one  conspicuous  failure.  The  fact  is  that  we  had 
just  begun  to  attack  that  particular  problem.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  the  spoils  system  was  rampant  in  federal,  state  and 
municipal  governments.  It  had  been  easy  to  think  that  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another  to  hold  and  administer  public  office. 
Such  a  belief  is,  in  a  sense,  the  outcome  to  be  expected  from 
eighty  years  of  discussion  of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  individual. 
We  began  to  perceive  that  expert  service  is  as  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  public  as  it  is  in  that  of  private  business.  We  were 
very  near  believing  and  acting  on  the  belief  that  we  could  carry 
on  our  financial  operations,  national  and  international,  by  the 
use  of  fiat  money.  We  had  to  convince  ourselves  that  the 
proposition  was  fallacious.  This  involved  the  education  of  the 
entire  electorate  on  a  question  of  a  technical  character,  and 
was  a  real  triumph  for  democratic  methods.  We  had  become 
so  used  to  a  high  tariff,  to  which  resort  was  made  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  that  we  attributed,  and,  to  a  degree,  we 
still  attribute  to  it  beneficent  influences,  which,  however,  we 
are  now  pretty  well  persuaded  it  does  not  possess.  These  and 
other  governmental  conditions  were  and  are  the  basis  of  an 
increasing  number  of  problems  which  are  the  subject  of  admin- 
istrative action  as  distinguished  from  action  determinative  of 
more  or  less  abstract  principles  of  human  rights.  They  do  not 
appeal  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  emotions,  and  are  for  that 
reason  more  difficult  to  attack.  But  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  their  solution  is  just  about  as  necessary  to  the  successful 
maintenance  of  what  we  have  already  got  as  it  was  to  get  it. 

That  the  solution  will  be  achieved  none  of  us  really  doubts. 
It  is  one  function  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  book  to  show  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  respect  with  regard  to  the  matters 
with  which  he  deals,  and  how  slow  and  difficult  is  the  process. 
It  is  the  more  difficult  because  we  are  so  heterogeneous  in  our 
make-up  and  are  subject  to  such  widely  differing  influences  of 
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physical  environment.  If  we  had  been  bred  from  the  same 
stock,  in  the  same  manner  of  life  and  the  same  manner  of  think- 
ing, the  task  would  be  easier.  If  New  England,  with  its  eastern 
ways  and  ideas,  were  not  today,  through  modern  means  of 
communication,  really  nearer  to  California  and  Oregon  with 
beliefs  generated  in  western  atmospheres  than  it  was  to  Penn- 
sylvania when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  task  would 
be  impossible.  It  is  more  or  less  of  a  commonplace  to  call 
attention  to  these  difficulties,  but  we  do  not  always  realize  that 
the  case  has  compensating  advantages.  One  of  them  is  that, 
being  as  diverse  as  we  are,  we  do  not  have  to  break  what  Walter 
Bagehot  calls  the  cake  of  custom.  Except  to  a  degree  in  the 
East,  we  have  not  to  overcome  the  enormous  conserv'atism  of 
tradition.  We  are  better  off  in  this  respect  because  we  have 
grown  by  extensive  as  well  as  by  intensive  development.  We 
are  necessarily  more  catholic  in  our  understandings  and  more 
receptive  to  original  suggestions.  We  have  not  behind  us,  even 
as  examples,  bureaucratic  methods,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  our  bureaus  when  we  have  developed  them  will  be  fresher 
and,  we  may  hope,  the  cleaner  for  that  reason.  We  have  done 
a  good  deal  in  the  last  decade  in  developing  such  bureaus,  and 
in  giving  administration  a  fair  standing,  and  the  general  result, 
as  evidenced  by  our  public  service  commissions,  our  trade 
commissions,  and  our  industrial  commissions,  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory.  Certainly  the  difference  in  conditions  sixty  years 
since  is  most  marked.  Another  advantage  Is  that  we  are  so 
differing  in  our  methods  of  racial  antecedent  training  that  we 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  precipitate.  We  have  first  to  find  some 
common  ground  of  agreement,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that,  when  we  have  found  it,  it  will  be  the  basis  of  more  certain 
and  effective  w^ork.  Our  methods  of  local  self  government  still 
obtain  to  such  a  healthy  extent  that  one  locality  may  profit  by 
the  experience  of  another.  Australia,  which  is  as  large  terri- 
torially as  the  United  States,  and,  like  us,  a  democracy,  un- 
hampered by  a  past,  in  the  way  of  proving  that  it  can  be  at  the 
same  time  democratic  and  efficient,  seems  to  bear  out  our 
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conclusions.    While  she  has  made  many  admirable  experiments, 
they  have  not  always  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  action. 

We  have  not  the  space,  although  it  would  be  pleasant  to  do 
so,  to  discuss  the  evolution  and  progress  of  the  reforms  with 
which  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  associated,  and  their  relation  to 
our  democratic  methods.  In  these  times  of  war,  we  are  in  some 
danger  of  losing  something  of  value  which  we  have  already 
gained,  and  of  a  substitution  in  its  place  of  more  autocratic 
control.  The  various  war  measures  proposed  both  in  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures  show  this  plainly.  In  New  York, 
for  instance,  the  Civil  Service  law  is  suffering  acutely,  and  the 
labor  laws,  especially  those  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  are  likely  to  be  greatly  weak- 
ened. There  are  numerous  other  ways  in  which  our  adminis- 
trative progress  is  likely  to  be  set  back  unless  we  can  have  a 
vision  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

Nelson  S.  Spencer,  '75 
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The  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College, 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Adolph  Werner's  graduation  from 
College,  the  work  of  the  College  and  Alumni  in  the  national 
crisis,  the  recent  progress  of  the  College — these  were  leitmotifs 
in  the  flow  of  oratorical  music  which  delighted  more  than  three 
hundred  guests  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Associate  Alumni 
held  in  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Saturday  evening,  April  14,  1917. 
Friendships,  some  a  half  century  in  duration,  were  renewed; 
old  loyalties  were  reaffirmed;  and  treasured  college  memories 
were  recalled.  A  happy  family  of  alumni,  'boys  again  just  for 
the  night',  were  gathered  in  the  banquet  hall,  determined  to 
make  the  alumni  an  effective  force  in  the  future  development 
of  our  College.  Among  them  were  numbered  many  distin- 
guished citizens  and  public  benefactors  who  have  amply  repaid 
the  city  for  its  outlays  for  higher  education. 

Bernard  Naumburg,  '94,  was  chairman  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee which  provided  an  unusually  interesting  program,  and 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  war  unrest,  in  gathering  an  audience  of 
three  hundred  alumni.  Frederick  Zorn,  '10,  was  the  chairman 
of  a  sub-committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  increasing  the 
attendance  of  the  younger  graduates.  The  noise  the  youngsters 
made,  and  their  effectively  organized  opposition  to  changing 
the  College  colors  from  lavender  and  black  to  the  city's  colors 
were  convincing  evidences  that  the  sub-committee  had  faith- 
fully performed  its  task. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  President  of  the  Associate  Alumni, 
was  the  toastmaster — a  graceful,  energetic,  winning  director  of 
ceremonies.  Preceding  the  regular  program,  the  class  of  1892 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  graduation  from 
College.  George  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  class  commit- 
tee, in  a  humorous  speech  on  behalf  of  his  class,  kept  his  audi- 
tors in  a  continuous  whirl  of  uproars.  The  display  of  medical 
motion  pictures  was  the  entertainment  novelty  offered  by  the 
class.    The  victorious  basketball  team,  which  was  present  in  a 
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body  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Alumni,  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiastic cheers  when  the  chairman  announced  their  many 
victories  over  leading  colleges  in  the  country. 

Resolutions  pledging  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  alumni 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  introduced  by  Major 
Charles  E.  Lydecker  and  were  unanimously  passed. 

Professor-Emeritus  Adolph  Werner  spoke  about  the  begin- 
nings of  the  College,  and  recalled  a  few  anecdotes  relating  to 
his  student  days. 

The  class  of  1857,  he  said,  was  a  small  class  of  but  twenty-one 
young  men;  nineteen  have  joined  the  innumerable  caravan.  There 
are  two  still  alive — more  or  less  alive.  My  classmate,  Oscar  Myers, 
was  for  many  years  a  successful  merchant  in  this  city  and  is  now 
retired,  living  in  the  country.  He  has  for  several  years  found  it  a 
matter  of  labor  and  difficulty  to  attend  dinners.  In  his  name,  as 
well  as  in  my  own,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  to  the 
class. 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  '04,  Director  of  the  Even- 
ing Session  and  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and 
Civic  Administration,  described  vividly  how  the  College 
was  being  brought  into  more  intimate,  practical  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations  with  the  municipal  government.  He  out- 
lined the  various  steps  taken  by  the  College  during  the  past 
year  in  training  municipal  employees,  in  offering  a  larger  vari- 
ety of  vocational  courses  and  in  establishing  a  branch  of  the 
night  college  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  For  many  years,  the 
progressive  West  has  been  a  pioneer  in  education,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  but  now  the  situation  Is  being  reversed ;  the  East  has 
taken  the  torch  and  will  open  up  to  the  West  great  new  vistas 
of  opportunity  In  higher  education.  Our  unique  program  has 
been  sent,  upon  request,  to  some  western  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, where  there  will  be  put  into  operation  the  things  we  accept 
here  as  firmly  established  and  fundamental. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  Warren  Giles,  '81,  delighted  his  audience  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  humorous  stories  and  a  richly  colored 
account  of  men  and  events  in  the  early  eighties.     His  affec- 
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tionate  thrusts  at  men,  his  vivid  and  satirical  accounts  of 
classmates,  and  his  evaluation  of  events  were  followed  with 
closest  interest.  In  an  earnest  mood,  he  then  offered  testimony 
to  the  lasting  value  of  the  instruction  received  at  College. 
He  spoke  of  his  classmates  who  had  received  recognition  and 
honors  in  the  community. 

I  want  to  say,  he  concluded,  that  I  am  more  indebted  to  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  any  contribution  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  to  society  during  my  rather  brief  existence  than 
to  any  other  single  influence  in  my  life. 

Doctor  Finley  followed: 

I  used  to  begin  my  speeches  by  saying,  "This  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life."  Well,  I  have  not  begun  a  speech  that 
way  in  a  long  time,  but  I  begin  it  so  tonight.  This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  nights  of  my  life — to  come  back  and  see  my  friends  again. 

It  is  a  pretty  lonesome  place  up  there.  I  have  a  copy  of  Dante 
on  my  desk,  and  I  have  a  picture  of  George  McAneny  by  my  side. 
On  the  wall  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  room  is  the  seal 
with  the  three  faces,  but  one  looks  one  way  and  another  the  other, 
and  as  for  the  third,  I  don't  know  whether  she  looks  toward  me 
at  all.  Despite  all  that,  it  is  pretty  lonesome.  But  my  windows 
open  in  this  direction,  and  when  the  sun  shines  in  a  certain  way,  I 
can  see  the  light  shining  on  the  windows  of  the  City  College. 

As  we  look  upon  the  City  College  today  she  justifies  all  the 
struggle  and  sacrifice  that  has  been  made  for  her.  I  know  the 
splendid  record  she  has  made  in  the  last  three  years  under  this  man 
(pointing  to  Doctor  Mezes)  who  was  a  'lone  star'  down  in  Texas 
but  shines  as  brilliantly  here  in  the  Manhattan  constellation. 

Dr.  Finley  then  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  patriotic  ser\'ice 
to  the  country  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  need : 

We  cannot  think  of  our  College  and  of  ourselves,  except  as  we 
think  of  what  we  can  give  and  what  our  College  can  give  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  George  McAneny,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
referred  to  his  intimate  association  with  the  College  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  even  before 
his  appointment  by  the  Mayor  to  a  trusteeship. 
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I  came  to  understand,  he  said  with  warmth,  what  the  College 
meant  to  the  life  of  the  city  and  what  it  meant  to  the  city  govern- 
ment itself,  and  how  important  it  was  to  build  it  up  stronger  and 
higher  than  it  is.  With  that  conviction  stirring,  I  confess  to  a  bit 
of  joy  in  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me  to  play  a  closer  part  in 
the  new  work  of  the  College. 

The  College  is  helping  to  solve  the  city's  problems.  It  is  helping 
to  make  living  and  working  conditions  better.  The  College  is 
constantly  exploring  new  fields,  but  always  within  sane  and  sensible 
proportions. 

Mr.  McAneny  entered  a  strong  plea  for  the  completion  of 
the  Alumni  Library  Fund — a  memorial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Alumni,  and  an  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  do  their  part 
in  assisting  the  development  of  the  College  after  the  city  had 
already  contributed  its  share  to  that  growth. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Naumburg,  Mr.  McAneny  was  unani- 
mously elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer,  '84,  and  Mr.  Curt  G.  Pfeiffer,  as 
representative  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Service  Training,  made  short  and  interesting  addresses.  Mr. 
Pfeiffer  told  of  his  recent  trip  to  France  as  a  member  of  the 
American-French  Industrial  Commission  and  described  the 
marvelous  spirit  of  the  country  in  war-time. 

The  French  nation,  a  free  people  with  free  institutions,  has  shown 
that  it  can  resist  the  most  remarkable  military  machine  in  existence. 

At  nearly  one  a.  m.  President  Mezes  rose  to  make  the  last 
speech  and  to  tell  the  Alumni  how  the  College  was  mobilizing 
its  resources  and  assisting  the  national  movement  for  prepared- 
ness. He  pointed  out  that  our  College  was  among  the  first  to 
take  such  steps,  a  general  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Faculty  having  been  appointed  in  March,  191 6,  upon 
motion  of  Major  Lydecker,  to  find  out  how  the  institution 
could  best  serve  the  nation  in  an  emergency.  The  Committee 
presented  its  report  last  fall,  which  was  adopted  in  January  of 
this  year.  A  course  in  military  training — not  merely  of  a 
narrow  physical,  but  also  of  a  more  intellectual  kind — has  been 
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approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  On  February  15th  the 
Science  Faculty  of  the  College  passed  a  resolution  which  was 
afterwards  approved  by  the  general  faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  placing  all  the  physical  and  intellectual  resources  of 
the  College  at  the  command  of  the  national  government  in  case 
of  need.  In  order  that  this  offer  should  be  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating and  not  merely  a  gesture,  a  Research  Committee 
at  the  College  has  been  investigating  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  physical  equipment  and  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
College  could  be  put  in  the  days  to  come. 


INTRA  MUROS 

{To  May  12) 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  began  their  meeting  of  April  3 — 
the  day  after  President  Wilson  called  upon  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war — with  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  expresses  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  its  admiration 
for  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  his  leadership  and  its  unqualified 
support  of  all  the  recommendations  in  his  message  to  Congress 
concerning  relations  with  Germany. 

It  was  further  resolved: — • 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
President,  to  the  New  York  senators,  and  to  the  city's  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Later  in  the  same  evening  the  Board  voted  to  join  with  the 
Faculty  in  the  resolution  recorded  in  the  March  Quarterly: 

That  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  should  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  cooperate  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  placing  at  the  service  of  the  national  government  the 
physical  and  intellectual  resources  of  these  institutions; 

and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

President  Mezes  had  already  appointed  a  large  Committee 
on  Mobilization  of  Resources,  with  Professor  Saurel  as  chair- 
man ;  and  this  committee  addressed  to  the  Alumni,  upper  class- 
men, and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  a  'service  sheet' 
questionnaire  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  lists  of  those  able 
and  willing  to  serve  the  government  in  various  capacities,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau  which 
was  organized  in  Washington  on  February  10,  191 7.  About 
sixteen  hundred  replies  were  received,  and  at  the  time  the 
Quarterly  goes  to  press  the  results  are  being  comprehensively 
tabulated.  The  departments  of  Hygiene  and  Chemistry  have 
as  departments  offered  their  services  to  the  government;  the 
following  letters  of  Professor  Storey  and  Professor  Baskerville, 
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addressed  to  Professor  Saurel  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Mobilization,  show  some  of  the  resources  of  the  College  from 
a  new  point  of  view.     Dr.  Storey  wrote : 

I  am  authorized  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene, 
in  case  of  urgent  need,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
through  your  committee,  the  special  training  of  the  entire  depart- 
ment staff. 

We  feel  that  the  experience  of  this  staff  may  be  of  great  use  to  the 
government  in  its  present  emergency,  either  as  a  unit  concerned 
with  conditioning  recruits  or  as  a  nucleus  of  an  ambulance  corps  for 
field  service  or  as  a  part  of  a  military  hospital  staff. 

For  such  special  activities  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  can  offer  the  following  expert  service:  Six  physicians, 
three  dentists  (including  one  dentist  now  on  leave),  one  bacteriolo- 
gist, two  assistant  bacteriologists,  two  physiologists,  one  refrac- 
tionist,  twelve  men  specially  experienced  in  conditioning  and  season- 
ing men  through  physical  training,  three  clerks  and  one  stenographer. 

We  would  point  out  further  that  the  buildings  of  the  College 
could  serve  admirably  as  training  equipment  for  a  concentration 
camp,  the  classrooms  being  used  as  sleeping  quarters,  the  lecture 
rooms  for  instruction,  and  the  college  field  and  adjoining  city  park 
property  as  a  drill  and  camp  ground. 

Or  these  same  buildings  could  even  more  usefully  serve  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  military  hospital  with  bedrooms,  wards,  operating 
amphitheaters,  preparation  rooms,  essential  laboratory  accommo- 
dations, and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  this  departmental  and  institutional  resource,  we 
ask  you  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Hygiene  can 
mobilize  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  equipment  for  the  purposes 
noted  above,  and  that  its  individual  staff  members  can  contribute 
the  services  of  four  automobiles. 

We  realize  that  our  greatest  service  in  the  present  critical  situa- 
tion may  after  all  be  rendered  by  a  steadfast  continuation  of  our 
regular  departmental  activities  here  in  the  College  as  builders  of 
men,  constructing  a  physical  basis  for  enduring  citizenship;  but  if 
that  same  service  appears  under  these  unusual  conditions  to  be 
of  greater  value  in  connection  with  problems  of  rapid  military  pre- 
paredness such  as  are  indicated  above,  we  are  ready. 
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Professor  Baskerville's  letter  was  as  follows : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  notify  the  committee,  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  that  our  services,  as  a  unit  or  singly,  are  at  the  command 
of  the  United  States  Government,  especially  at  this  time  of  war. 
In  so  far  as  we  have  authority,  the  Chemistry  Building  and  its 
equipment  are  also  available. 

In  connection  with  the  proposals  made  above,  we  desire  to  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  helpful  service  may  be  rendered  not  only  by 
continuing  the  regular  instructional  work,  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
accentuated  by  greater  concentration  along  particular  lines  of  more 
immediate  practical  purposes. 

Just  a  few  lines  of  activity  along  which  we  might  be  useful  may 
be  indicated. 

First.  The  preparation  of  men  for  direct  service  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions,  medicinal  and  other  supplies,  as  well  as  in  control 
work  of  such  manufactures. 

Second.  We  might  give  special  instruction  in  camp  and  trench 
sanitation.  Battalions  of  troops  in  training  might  be  brought  to 
the  building  for  such  instruction  and  men  of  the  staff  could  also 
go  to  the  camps. 

Third.  The  laboratories  may  be  easily  converted  into  control 
stations  to  safeguard  the  quality  of  supplies  bought  and  issued  to 
troops. 

Fourth.  The  laboratories  may  also  be  utilized  for  research  pur- 
poses in  solving  old  problems  and  new  ones  as  they  arise. 

Fifth.  Special  instruction  for  the  proposed  'Troops  of  the  Soil' 
may  be  given. 

Sixth.  Certain  laboratories  may  be  used  for  manufacturing 
limited  quantities  of  rare  chemicals  useful  for  special  purposes. 

The  facilities  available  are: 

A.  Lecture  rooms  (two,  seating  280  and  sixty  respectively)  and 
recitation  rooms  (three,  seating  twenty-eight  each). 

B.  Instructional  laboratories,  general,  ten  with  twenty-five 
places  each,  simultaneously  available. 

C.  Control  laboratories,  five  with  total  of  fifty-two  places. 

D.  Technical  laboratories,  one  organic  (twenty  places) ;  one  in- 
dustrial (twelve  places);   one  metallurgical  (twelve  places),  besides 
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three  special  laboratories  for  electro-analysis,  spectro-analysis,  and 
electric  furnace  work. 

E.  Private  laboratories,  eight. 

F.  Library  (7,000  volumes)  and  Museum  (two  floors  with  wide 
range  of  exhibits). 

Detailed  information  as  to  floor  space  will  be  provided  promptly 
on  request. 

G.  A  great  variety  of  instruments  for  approximate  and  accurate 
measurements. 

The  enrolment  of  students  in  the  new  course  in  Military 
Instruction,  which  was  over  two  hundred  at  the  Great  Hall 
assembly  of  February  15,  rapidly  increased  to  nearly  five  hun- 
dred as  the  arrangements  for  the  course  developed.  It  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Holton,  who  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Physics  to  that  of 
Hygiene  and  is  now  a  captain  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard.  The  Trustees,  at  their  meeting 
of  April  3,  adopted,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty, 
the  following  modifications  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
course  which  were  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Quarterly : 

1.  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  substitute,  in  his  discre- 
tion, for  part  or  for  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Camp  work  herein- 
before provided,  such  practical  instruction  on  the  College  premises 
as  may  seem  to  him  to  be  desirable. 

2.  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  grant,  in  his  discretion, 
credit  toward  graduation  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any 
portion  of  the  four  term  course  above  mentioned. 

Professor  I'olton  organized  the  men  in  the  course  into  a 
battalion  of  five  companies,  himself  taking  charge  of  Company 
A,  with  the  other  companies  in  charge  of  other  members  of 
the  Department  of  Hygiene,  Messrs.  Reichardt,  Deering,  Pur- 
cell,  and  O'Neil,  of  Companies  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  respectively,  a 
total  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- five  men.  In  addition  there 
are  two  companies  in  the  evening  session,  Company  F  in  charge 
of  Professor  Newton,  and  Company  G  of  Professor  Redmond. 
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Students  were  leaving  College  to  enlist  in  the  Unitqd  States 
army  and  navy  in  increasing  numbers  each  week,  at  the  time 
the  Quarterly  went  to  the  printer.  On  May  8,  the  total  who 
had  so  gone  was  eighty- five. 

The  Faculty,  at  its  meeting  of  April  5,  voted  "to  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  students  who,  in  the  event  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  shall  leave  the  College  during  the  present 
term  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  be  granted  credit  for  the  work  of  the  term  in  all  subjects 
in  which  they  are  in  good  standing."  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Faculty  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  Faculty  express  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  its  desire  to 
assume  as  far  as  possible  the  duties  of  those  of  its  members  who 
may  enter  the  service  of  the  country,  in  order  that  there  may  not 
be  on  the  city  any  additional  expense. 

The  Board,  at  its  meeting  of  April  24,  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  as  to  students  who  enlist,  and  passed 
a  vote  of  appreciation  for  the  resolution  which  followed. 

Early  in  May  the  College  offered  to  assist  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  the  task  of  taking  the  State  Military 
Census  in  New  York  City.  In  particular,  the  College  undertook 
the  census  of  the  Twenty-first  Assembly  District,  in  which  the 
College  itself  is  situated.  Members  of  the  senior  class  were 
excused  from  classes  to  serve  as  registrars,  and  many  of  the 
College  Staff  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  work  of  supervision. 

The  war  has  of  course  been  the  principal  theme  at  college 
assemblies  this  spring,  to  say  nothing  of  the  martial  impulse 
of  the  General  Webb  Memorial  on  Charter  Day,  which  is  else- 
where described.  March  15  was  'Alumni  Visiting  Day',  and 
the  returned  graduates,  after  being  greeted  in  the  Great  Hall 
by  Sidney  E.  Wittner,  the  President  of  the  Student  Council, 
and  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Fagnani  of  the  Class  of  '73,  President  of 
the  Associate  Alumni,  were  addressed,  with  the  students  and 
Faculty,  by  the  distinguished  English  publicist,  Joseph 
McCabe,  upon  'The  Crisis  in  England'.     The  address  was  a 
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keen  and  critical  analysis  of  the  way  British  social  and  political 
conditions  have  reacted  to  the  war. 

At  the  Great  Hall  assembly  of  April  19,  which  was  also  con- 
ducted by  the  Student  Council,  Louis  K.  Anspacher,  '97,  the 
author  of  'The  Unchastened  Woman',  'Our  Children',  and 
other  plays,  made  a  very  interesting  address  upon  'The  Social 
Aspect  of  the  Modern  Drama'.  The  assembly  was  in  part 
devoted,  however,  to  the  announcement  of  the  great  gathering 
of  students  which  was  to  be  held  that  afternoon  in  the  Stadium 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  College 
Training.  President  Mezes,  Dean  Brownson,  Professor  Holton, 
and  Professor  Duggan,  all  directed  their  remarks  to  this,  the 
celebration  of  'Wake  Up  America  Day'  and  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-second  anniversary  of  Paul  Revere's  famous  ride. 

It  was  an  inspiring  occasion,  at  which  the  College  was  able 
to  be  the  host.  Over  twenty  colleges,  universities,  and  profes- 
sional schools  sent  their  delegations,  some  in  uniform  and  with 
guns  upon  their  shoulders,  some  in  citizens'  clothes,  but  all 
fired  with  martial  enthusiasm,  and  the  great  curve  of  the 
Stadium  was  crowded  with  the  responsive  thousands  of  them 
as  they  listened  to  so  much  of  the  oratory  as  they  could  hear, 
watched  the  megaphone  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Captain 
Holton  and  Dr.  Finley — whom  President  Mezes,  after  his  brief 
address  of  welcome,  introduced  as  the  chairman  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  meeting — and  cheered  the  speakers  and  General 
John  F.  Ryan  as  he  presented  flags  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  to  the  military  units  sent  by  a  dozen  difi^erent  col- 
leges: Rutgers,  Columbia,  Stevens,  Fordham,  Manhattan, 
New  York  University,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  Cathedral,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  Hunter,  Adelphi,  and  St.  John's. 
The  flags,  it  was  afterwards  learned,  were  provided  l)y  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Lewisohn.  Besides  the  speakers  already 
mentioned.  Miss  Gildersleeve,  Dean  of  Barnard,  representing 
the  women's  colleges,  and  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  representing  the  Federal  Government, 
also  made  eloquent  addresses,   and  then  the  various  bodies 
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marched  away  to  join  in  the  great  parade  down  Riverside 
Drive  and  Broadway  to  Columbus  Circle. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  patriotic  occasions  at  the  College 
during  the  spring  was  on  'France  Day',  April  26,  proclaimed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  honor  of  the  visiting  French 
Commission  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  1777  when 
Lafayette  sailed  from  France  to  offer  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  America.  The  Great  Hall  held  one  of  its  greatest 
audiences,  including  the  eight  hundred  members  of  the  College 
and  Townscnd  Harris  Hall  battalions  who  marched  in  to  places 
reserved  for  them  under  the  command  of  Captain  Holton,  and 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff,  who  entered  in  academic 
procession.  The  members  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  which  for  the  occasion  was  the  French  Department, 
occupied  seats  upon  the  stage,  with  the  speakers,  and  great 
flags  of  France  and  the  United  States  were  draped  above. 

President  Mezes  gave  the  key-note  of  the  day.  "By  meet- 
ing here  on  France  Day,"  he  said  in  his  opening  address, 
"we  are  binding  ourselves  in  an  alliance  between  the  French 
and  the  American  people  that  has  lasted  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  We  are  making  it  manifest  by  such  a  demonstration 
that  an  alliance  need  not  be  written  in  ink,  and  I  hope  that 
we  may  soon  join  in  the  battle  for  humanity  with  action." 

The  first  guest  to  speak  was  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise  in  America  and  is  now 
professor  emeritus  of  Columbia  University.  Professor  Cohn 
was  in  the  service  of  France  in  1870,  and  made  a  very  eloquent 
plea  for  American  cooperation  in  the  great  conflict  "in  which 
America  is  at  last  to  take  the  part  which  is  legitimately  hers," 
in  behalf  of  liberty,  equality,  and,  the  speaker  added,  fraternity. 
"The  legions  of  freedom  and  equality  will  cross  the  Atlantic 
from  west  to  east,  as  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  east  to 
west  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago." 

After  Professor  Cohn's  address  there  entered  a  graceful 
figure  dressed  in  the  tricolor  of  France  and  with  the  red  Phry- 
gian cap  of  liberty,  Mile.  Renee  Chollet,  who  captivated  the 
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audience  by  her  powerful  dramatic  singing  of  the  Marseillaise. 
Enthusiasm  was  so  strong  that  Professor  Downer  led  Mile. 
Chollet  to  a  higher  place  upon  the  stage,  where  she  repeated  a 
part  of  the  great  song  with  stirring  effect. 

President  Mezes  proposed  sending  the  greetings  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  as  he  put  the 
question  the  whole  assembly  voted  'aye',  with  enthusiastic 
approval.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  cablegram 
which  was  accordingly  sent. 

April  26,  1917 
President  Poincare, 
Paris,  France. 

New  York  City's  college  gathered  in  general  assembly  on  France  Day  sends 
heartfelt  greetings  to  France  and  pledges  fullest  cooperation  in  the  world-wide 
battle  for  democracy,  humanity  and  the  right. 

(Signed)  S.  E.  Mezes 

President 

The  following  reply  was  received  a  few  days  later: 

CONSULAT   GENERAL   DE   FRANCE   A   NEW-YORK 
10,  BRIDGE  STREET 

New  York,  April  30,  191 7 
Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes, 
President  of  the 

City  College  of  New  York, 
New  York  City 
Sir: 

I  am  instructed  by  His  Excellency  M.  Ribot,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  cabled  greetings  which  you  and  the  3,500  students  of 
your  college  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  heartiest  thanks  of  M.  Poincare. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Louis  Nettement 

Consul  for  France 

Mayor  Mitchel  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  France  Day 
assembly,  but  he  was  represented  by  Mr.  Prendcrgast,  the  City 
Controller,  who  made  an  impressive  speech  upon  the  great 
practical  questions  of  the  hour,  insisting  especially  upon  the 
necessity  of  sending  immediate  and  substantial  assistance  to 
France. 
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Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  was  then  introduced  and 
read  a  poem  which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion  and  inscribed 
to  the  President  of  France: 

THE    SWORD    OF    LAFAYETTE 

It  was  the  time  of  our  despair, 

When  Hon-hearted  Washington — 
That  man  of  patience  and  of  prayer — 

Looked  sadly  at  each  rising  sun. 
In  all  the  freedom-breathing  air, 

Of  hope  and  rescue  there  was  none. 
When  lo ! — as  down  from  Heaven  let. 
There  came  the  sword  of  LaFayette! 

Our  harbors — how  they  danced  with  light! 

Our  tireless  bells — how  they  did  ring! 
Again  we  girded  up  to  fight 

Not  England,  but  her  Prussian  King. 
For  here  was  succor,  and  the  might 

Of  one  great  soul's  imagining   . 
What  wonder  if  our  eyes  be  wet 
To  see  the  sword  of  LaFayette! 

Upon  the  walls  where  Justice  steps 

The  swords  she  doth  most  gladly  save, 

Not  one  of  all  so  deeply  sleeps 

Within  the  scabbard's  honored  grave, 

But,  listening  for  her  call,  it  leaps. 
To  live  again  among  the  brave. 

Thank  Heaven  our  naked  blade  is  set 

Beside  the  sword  of  LaFayette! 

Not  his,  not  ours,  the  brutal  strife. 

The  vulgar  greed  of  soil  or  dross; 
The  feet  that  follow  drum  and  fife 

Shall  tread  to  nobler  gain  or  loss. 
'Tis  for  the  holiness  of  life 

The  Spirit  calls  us  to  the  Cross, 
Forget  us,  God,  if  we  forget 
The  sacred  sword  of  LaFayette! 
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President  Finley,  who  was  the  last  speaker  of  the  occasion, 
also  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  LaFayette  and  to  the 
French  nation. 

France,  he  said,  has  given  this  New  World  explorers,  soldiers, 
and  priests  whose  adventures  and  endurances  lighted  with  the 
splendor  of  valor  and  faith  all  the  forest  and  prairie  and  water-paths 
of  New  France,  from  the  Gulf  of  Saiht  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  but  here  in  LaFayette  has  she  set  before  the  youth  of 
America  the  genius  of  her  own  youth. 

Dr.  Finley  concluded  by  reading  his  poem,  'The  Two  Por- 
ringers', which  had  been  already  published,  but  to  which  he 
had  added  for  the  occasion  the  new  lines: 

Fd  fling  fresh  cups,  made  in  America, 
Upon  these  same  red  fields,  that  in  God's  time 
Others  may  pledge  the  world's  new  liberty 
In  skulls  wherein  we've  made  our  sacrifice 
Along  with  France. 

On  May  5,  Dr.  Finley  sailed  for  France  to  study  conditions 
there  in  war  time  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  education, 
and  to  bear  the  greetings  of  American  educational  institutions. 
Among  the  many  messages  which  he  bore  was  the  following, 
which  was  given  him  by  President  Mezes  in  the  name  of  the 
College : 

May  I,  191 7 
President  John  H.  Finley, 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Finley: 

We,  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  having 
learned  that  you,  our  one-time  President  and  our  friend  for  all  time,  are  about  to 
embark  for  France,  desire  to  wish  you  godspeed  and  ask  you  to  assure  all  those 
whom  you  meet  in  the  universities  of  France  that  we  are  wholly  with  them  in  the 
great  struggle  in  which  their  glorious  country  is  now  engaged,  and  are  convinced 
that  our  country  will  soon  prove  by  acts  as  well  as  assurances  that  it  is  determined 
to  give  the  utmost  aid  to  the  sister  Republic  beyond  the  seas.  We  request  you  to 
let  it  be  known  in  France  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  movement  recently  started  in 
this  country  to  make  the  youth  in  our  higher  institutions  well  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  study  in  the  French  universities,  and  to  set  before  them  the 
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splendid  achievements  of  French  scholarship  in  so  many  departments  of  learning 
and  research.  We  hope  that  after  the  war  many  of  our  students  in  the  higher 
branches  will  seek  the  halls  of  the  French  universities. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  you  give  our  friends  in  France  an  account  of  the  great 
meeting  held  at  the  College  to  celebrate  France  Day  on  April  26,  and  that  you 
do  not  conceal  your  share  in  suggesting  the  celebration,  in  choosing  the  date  for 
it,  in  organizing  it,  and  in  rousing  enthusiasm  by  your  eloquent  words.  Let  them 
know  that  there  has  been  no  discordant  note  in  this  country  in  the  concert  of  ad- 
miration for  their  heroic  land,  no  failure  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  time  it  has  taken  for  opinion  in  this  vast 
democracy  to  crystallize,  one  element  of  that  opinion  has  been  constant  since  the 
day  the  war  began,  and  that  is,  a  whole-hearted  admiration  for  France,  and  the 
hope  that  she  would  not  go  down  before  the  terrible  onslaught  made  upon  her 
across  the  little  land  of  Belgium. 

Greet  France  for  us.  Bear  to  her  President  our  expressions  of  affection.  May 
your  mission  in  these  times  of  war  contribute  even  more  to  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations  than  did  your  mission  in  time  of  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  S.  E.  Mezes 

A  new  course  entitled  'The  Philosophy  of  International  Re- 
lations' is  to  be  given  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  next 
fall  by  Senator  Henri  LaFontaihe  of  Belgium.  The  course  was 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  April  3, 
and  the  expense  is  to  be  met  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch 
of  this  city,  to  whom,  and  to  Senator  LaFontaine,  the  Board 
requested  the  Chairman  to  express  its  appreciation. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  authorized  the  letting  of 
contracts  for  the  repairs  upon  the  old  building  of  the  College 
in  Twenty-third  Street,  after  which,  next  fall,  a  part  of  the 
work  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Courses  and  Civic  Admin- 
istration, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Robinson,  is  to  be 
housed  there. 

A  motion  was  passed  at  this  meeting  expressing  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Trustees  upon  the  action  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  First  District  in  deciding  that  the  station 
of  the  Broadway  Subway  at  137th  Street  should  be  named  the 
City  College  and  137th  Street  Station,  the  name  of  the  College 
to  be  upon  the  wall  medallions  and  the  street  number  to  be 
upon  the  pillars  as  heretofore. 
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Upon  the  request  of  Controller  Prendergast,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  City  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  the  Trustees  of  the  College  at  this  meeting 
released  Professor  Parmly  from  his  college  work  for  two  days 
each  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  term,  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  a  study  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  Yale  College,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
data  for  comparative  purposes  in  fixing  the  budget  appropria- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  the  two  colleges  maintained  by  the 
City  of  New  York, 

The  Division  of  Extension  Courses  for  Teachers,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Duggan,  was  changed,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  to  the  Division  of  Extension 
Courses.  By  a  second  part  of  the  same  resolution  the  Board 
also  voted  that  for  the  coming  year  we  offer : 

A.  Extension  courses  for  teachers,  as  heretofore. 

B.  Extension  courses  for  social  workers. 

C.  Extension  courses  for  librarians. 

At  the  same  meeting,  on  April  3,  the  Board  authorized  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Ad- 
ministration, Professor  Robinson,  to  arrange  for  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  books  having  to  do  with  the  subjects  taught  in  this 
Division,  the  series  to  be  known  as  'The  Series  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Commerce,  Civics,  and  Technol- 
ogy'. Acting  upon  this  authorization.  Dr.  Robinson  has  since 
made  such  an  arrangement  with  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  and  the  first  book  of  the  series  is  expected  to  be 
issued  during  the  summer,  a  work  by  Dr.  Joseph  Klein  upon 
three  departments  of  Accountancy:  Bookkeeping,  Single  Pro- 
prietor and  Partnership  Accounting,  and  Corporation  Ac- 
counting.   Other  works  in  the  series  are  in  preparation. 

At  its  meeting  on  April  24,  the  Board  ratified  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Appointments  and  Promotions  in  reference 
to  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Staff  of  the  College  and  Town- 
send  Harris  Hall. 
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Alexis  M.  Bagusin  was  appointed  Special  Tutor  in  Physiology 
in  the  Townsend  Harris  Hall  Division  from  February  i,  191 7. 
Herbert  S.  Kates  was  appointed  Assistant  Tutor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Art  for  the  term  beginning  February  i,  191 7.  Oswald 
La  Rotonda  was  appointed  Tutor  in  Hygiene  from  February 
15.  B.  G.  Sherman  was  appointed  Assistant  Tutor  in  Hygiene 
from  February  26  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Robert  E.  Reed.  To  Walter  S.  Heard,  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  March  i  to  Sep- 
tember I,  191 7.  M.  R.  Clark  was  appointed  Tutor  and  Aage 
H.  Hansen  Assistant  Tutor  in  Hygiene  from  March  i  to  July 
I  to  replace  Mr.  Heard.  Richard  J.  O'Connell  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  Hygiene  from  March  5,  19 17,  in  one  of  the  positions 
provided  for  on  the  Stadium  Staff  in  the  Budget.  Clarence 
Miner  was  appointed  Assistant  Tutor  in  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  from  March  28,  and  Adolph  S.  Hummel  to  a  similar 
position  from  April  7,  1917.  The  resignation  of  Emil  A.  C. 
Keppler  from  the  Department  of  German  was  accepted  as 
having  taken  effect  from  February  21,  191 7.  Miss  Mary  L. 
Osborn  was  appointed  Librarian  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall 
from  May  i  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  upon  the  fund  appor- 
tioned to  the  Hall  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Howard  C.  Green  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
English  to  that  of  History  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  in- 
structor. Jean  des  Garennes,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  was  promoted  to  an  instructorship  and  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  next  collegiate  year. 

The  Faculty  at  its  meeting  of  March  8  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  minute  upon  the  retirement  of  Professor  Smith 
of  the  Art  Department,  which  was  announced  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Quarterly: 

To  Professor  Calvin  Rae  Smith,  on  his  retirement  from  active 
service,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  expresses 
its  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  of  his  geniality  as  a  friend, 
and  of  his  devotion  to  duty.  In  leaving  our  body,  he  takes  with 
him  our  best  wishes  and  our  sincere  regard. 
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At  the  Faculty  meeting  of  April  5,  the  following  resolution 
was  also  unanimously  adopted : 

The  Faculty,  having  noted  the  retirement  of  Mr.  James  H.  de 
Groodt,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  after  thirty  years  of  con- 
scientious, efficient,  and  successful  work  for  the  College  and  the 
city,  express  to  Mr.  de  Groodt  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
and  tender  him  their  best  wishes  for  many  years  of  sturdier  health, 
and  of  that  supreme  happiness  which  is  ever  associated  with  the 
consciousness  of  duty  fully  performed. 

The  Fertig-Lockwood  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  April,  enabling  the  New  York  City  authorities  to  enlarge 
the  Stadium  enclosure  through  the  addition  of  the  ground  now 
called  Jasper  Oval,  promises,  with  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  a  great  extension  in  the  athletic  and  spectacular 
facilities  of  the  College  and,  it  should  be  added,  of  the  commu- 
nity.' There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  bill  at  first, 
especially  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  athletic  organizations  in 
Harlem  which  had  been  wont  to  make  use  of  Jasper  Oval  and 
feared  that  under  College  jurisdiction  their  privileges  would  be 
lost.  Negotiations  by  Dr.  Storey  and  Dr.  Robinson,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  College,  and  leading  representatives  of  the 
outside  athletic  organizations,  brought  about  a  better  under- 
standing, and  a  definite  plan  was  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
larger  City  College  Stadium  and  Field.  This  plan  was  agreed  to 
by  the  representatives  of  both  parties  and  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  enlarged  Stadium  will  be  administered  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  not  as  an  athletic  field  for  the 
students  of  the  College  only,  but  also  as  a  great  center  for  the  use 
of  all  the  people  of  the  city,  in  the  promotion  of  organized  recreation, 
athletic  enterprises,  entertainment  and  education. 

The  dimensions  of  the  land  proposed  for  transfer,  together  with 
the  existing  Stadium  plot,  are  so  great  and  the  plans  of  the  en- 
larged Stadium  are  so  adaptable,  that  arrangements  can  and  will  be 
made  to  carry  out  both  purposes. 

'  Since  this  report  went  to  press  it  is  announced  that  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
has  vetoed  the  bill. 
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The  proposed  enlarged  Stadium  Field  will  be  planned  so  as  to 
accommodate  dififerent  activities  in  different  parts  of  it  at  the  same 
time.  Furthermore,  by  the  provision  of  movable  sectional  fences, 
the  space  can  be  fenced  off  into  sections  so  that  persons  can  gain 
admission  to  one  portion  without  interfering  with  the  activity  in 
the  other  portions. 

Public  uses  shall  be  of  two  sorts:  the  unscheduled  and  the  sched- 
uled. By  unscheduled  use  is  meant  the  free  access  of  any  persons 
to  the  field  as  to  a  park  or  other  open  public  place.  By  scheduled 
use  is  meant  a  definite  use  of  the  whole  or  some  designated  portion 
of  the  proposed  Stadium  at  the  given  time  by  an  individual  or  or- 
ganization to  the  exclusion  of  other  persons.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  public  cannot  be  admitted  to  witness  the  event  taking 
place,  according  to  schedule,  but  it  does  mean  that  an  organization 
or  individual  will  be  scheduled  to  supervise  and  conduct  an  activity 
on  the  portion  of  the  field  set  aside  for  the  event. 

The  public  shall  have  free  access  to  the  Stadium  Field  after  five 
o'clock  during  the  College  days  of  the  week,  except  at  times  when 
a  special  scheduled  event  has  been  assigned  to  some  portion  or 
portions  of  it.  The  College  shall  reserve  for  its  students,  the  use  of 
the  Stadium  Field  during  College  days,  up  to  5  p.  m.  and  Saturday 
mornings.  If  college  students  or  organizations  of  students  wish 
further  uses  of  the  Stadium,  they  shall  gain  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  persons  who  wish  the  scheduled  use.  Furthermore,  during 
the  times  when  the  college  students  have  first  right  to  portions  of 
the  Stadium  Field  necessary  for  their  instruction,  training,  or 
recreation,  the  public  shall  have  free  access  to  the  seats  and  such 
other  portions  of  the  whole  field  as  may  not  be  necessary  for  the 
students. 

The  Stadium  Field,  in  whole  or  part,  shall  be  available  ordinarily 
for  scheduled  use,  on  the  afternoons  of  Saturdays,  and  Sundays, 
holidays,  and  at  night  (when  it  will  be  illuminated).  It  may  also  be 
scheduled  for  special  uses  at  other  times,  even  though  the  student 
privileges  and  unscheduled  uses  may  have  to  be  set  aside. 

Scheduled  uses  of  the  Stadium  will  be  granted  to  persons  or  or- 
ganizations who  make  applications,  and  they  will  be  given  prefer- 
ence in  the  order  of  their  approved  applications.  Whenever  these 
uses  are  arranged  so  that  spectators  are  charged  no  admission,  then 
the  College  shall  make  no  charge  for  such  uses,  unless  the  uses  are 
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of  such  character  as  to  call  for  an  additional  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  College  to  provide  extra  service  or  materials  beyond 
those  ordinarily  required  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  condition  and 
cleared. 

Whenever  a  scheduled  use  contemplates  the  charging  of  admis- 
sion, then  the  Trustees  of  the  College  may  approve  the  collecting  of 
this  admission  fee,  and  charge  the  individual  or  organization  to 
whom  the  use  was  granted,  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts,  or 
such  other  sum  as  may  be  appropriate  for  this  use. 

A  book  containing  a  record  of  all  applications  for  scheduled  use 
shall  be  kept  at  the  College,  to  indicate  the  date  of  application,  the 
name  of  the  applicant,  the  time  applied  for,  and  the  nature  of  the 
use.  All  correspondence  concerning  these  applications  shall  also 
be  kept  on  file  at  the  College.  Furthermore,  a  second  book  in  diary 
form  will  be  kept,  in  which  will  be  entered  all  the  approved  appli- 
cations for  schedule  use.  The  books  and  correspondence  file  shall 
be  open  to  inspection  by  any  resident  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  College  authorities  also  invite  accredited  representatives  from 
the  various  athletic  associations  interested  in  the  uses  of  the  present 
Jasper  Oval  to  confer  in  the  drawing  up  of  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  scheduled  uses  of  the  enlarged  Stadium 
for  athletic  contests,  including  in  such  rules  field  regulations  and 
restrictions  on  conduct.  These  representatives  shall  constitute  a 
standing  committee  to  pass  upon  the  character  of  all  new  applicants 
of  athletic  character,  not  connected  with  an  educational  institution. 
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THE   CITY   COLLEGE   CLUB 


James  K.  Hackett,  '91,  led  our  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 
exercises  on  April  29,  1916.  Mr.  Hackett  explained  in  detail 
his  arduous  task  of  preparing  his  stage  for  the  production  of 
'Macbeth'.  He  read  a  number  of  newspaper  clippings  of  the 
Shakespearean  celebrations  held  in  New  York  in  1864.  We 
learned  from  these  that  his  father  was  the  leader  in  a  campaign 
which  resulted  in  placing  a  statue  of  Shakespeare  in  Central 
Park.  Mr.  Hackett  also  contributed  a  series  of  interesting 
reminiscences  of  famous  Shakespearean  productions.  The 
Club  was  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Hackett,  for  he  came  to 
the  meeting  though  very  ill.  He  walked  with  the  assistance  of 
crutches,  and  had  his  private  physician  in  attendance.  Later 
in  the  evening  the  Club  telegraphed  a  resolution  to  the  Honor- 
able Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
urging  him  to  sign  Assembly  Bill  No.  1790,  in  relation  to  non- 
matriculated  students  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  disposition  of  funds. 

'Preparedness'  was  the  Club's  topic  of  discussion  on  Satur- 
day, May  20,  1916.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  an  eminent 
propagandist,  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening.  The 
speaker  gave  an  historical  analysis  of  our  military  strength  in 
the  past,  and  sketched  our  possible  strength  today.  He  classi- 
fied the  pacifists  as  two  kinds  of  anti-preparationists :  first,  the 
one  who  does  not  know,  who  lives  In  a  paradise  and  believes 
that  nothing  can  happen  if  we  mind  our  own  business  and  settle 
all  difiiculties  by  private  agreements;  second,  the  fanatic,  with 
whom  nothing  can  be  done.  He  maintained,  however,  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  country  are  interested  In  the  preservation 
of  the  nation.  He  explained  in  detail,  how,  in  the  event  of  war, 
the  government  is  prepared  to  supervise  all  munition  plants 
and  to  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

After  a  prolonged  summer  vacation,  the  Club  resumed  its 
activities  on  Saturday,  September  30,  1916.    Dr.  Benjamin  M. 
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Briggs,'6i,  presented  a  paper  on  'A  Healthy  City  and  the  Scare 
Paralysis'.  Dr.  Briggs  deplored  the  methods  used  by  our 
Health  Department  and  the  city  newspapers  in  giving  so  much 
undue  notoriety  to  the  plague  that  infested  the  city  during  the 
summer.  He  maintained  that  infantile  paralysis  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cold  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Furthermore, 
this  disease  is  not  unusual ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ever  present 
as  are  other  diseases.  To  give  it  undue  prominence  was  a 
malicious  attempt  to  besmirch  the  good  name  of  the  city  and 
to  scare  the  people. 

Hallowe'en  was  celebrated  at  the  Club  on  Saturday,  October 
28,  1916.  Mr.  Arthur  Guiterman,  '91,  presented  'Hallowe'en 
Readings  on  Magic  and  Other  Things'.  The  members  were 
treated  to  a  number  of  jingling  ditties  including:  'Samuel  and 
his  Camuel',  'The  Quest  of  the  Blue  Ribbon',  'The  Antiseptic 
Babe  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup',  'Baseball  in  the  Park',  'A 
Tract  for  Autos',  'A  Prize  Mathematitionist',  'The  Bella 
Donna',  'Hudson  River  Ballad'. 

'Education  and  Waste'  was  the  Club's  topic  on  Saturday, 
November  25,  1916.  Mr.  Julius  Hyman,  '94,  led  in  the  discus- 
sion. He  made  a  plea  for  an  Utopian  system  of  education.  He 
declared  that,  while  this  objective  may  appear  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  beings,  yet  genuine  human  effort  in  the  souls 
of  ingenuous  teachers  might  bring  us  within  hailing  distance. 
Mr.  Hyman  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  system  in  our  modern 
colleges,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Italian  universities  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  students  rated  their  instructors. 

Borough  President  Marcus  M.  Marks  delivered  an  address 
on  'The  Borough  and  the  City,'  on  Saturday,  December  18, 
1916.  Mr.  Marks  explained  in  detail  the  relationship  between 
the  two,  what  it  is  and  what  it  should  be.  He  told  how  he  had 
organized  neighborhood  advisory  committees  to  assist  him  in 
the  administration  of  borough  affairs.  The  twelve  best  in- 
formed citizens  of  each  neighborhood  meet  as  a  committee  to 
recommend  improvements  in  their  section.  In  this  way 
democracy  in  borough  affairs  can  be  secured,  and  ignorance  and 
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indifference  of  citizens  with  regard  to  local  political  conditions 
can  be  overcome. 

Robert  Burns'  birthday  was  celebrated  on  Saturday, 
January  22,  191 7.  Mr.  William  J.  Campbell,  '78,  delivered 
the  principal  address.  Individual  members  recited  poems,  and 
sang  many  of  Burns'  songs. 

Dr.  Louis  S.  Friedland,  '05,  presented  'The  New  Russia, 
A  Retrospect  and  an  Outlook',  on  Saturday,  February  17, 
191 7.  Dr.  Friedland  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Russia,  Its  past  history,  its  present  status,  its  future  prospects, 
the  traits  of  the  people,  and  the  national  literature.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  evening's  entertainment  was  the  interpolation  of 
illustrative  Russian  songs  by  Miss  Clara  Pasvolsky  of 
Petrograd. 

On  Friday,  March  16,  1917,  the  Club  tendered  a  reception  to 
Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  the  new  head  of  the  Department 
of  German  Language  and  Literature.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  made  by  Major  Lydecker,  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr.  Kinkeldey, 
Professor  Kost,  Dr.  Mason  and  Dr.  Friedland.  Professor  von 
Klenze  responded,  gave  his  impressions  of  the  College  and  of 
the  city,  and  briefly  outlined  his  plans  and  expectations. 

At  this  meeting  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected: 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56,  President;  Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser,  '83, 
First  Vice-President;  Bernard  Naumburg,  '94,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Jacob  Holman,  '04,  Secretary;  Joseph  J.  Klein,  '06, 
Treasurer;  Alfred  Michaelis,  '94,  Historian;  Benj.  M,  Briggs, 
'61,  Magnus  Gross,  '']'^,  Lee  Kohns,  '84,  Julius  Hyman,  '94, 
John  S.  Roberts,  '95,  Joseph  Kahn,  '00,  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  igiy-igig. 

Jacob  Holman 

Secretary 

PHI    BETA   KAPPA 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  November  22,  Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson, 
'04,  addressed  the  convocation  on  'The  Work  of  the  College'. 
The  address  at  the  meeting  of  February  14  was  by  Mr.  Max  J. 
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Kohler,  '90,  on  'The  Right  of  Asylum  for  the  AHen'.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Arthur  Guiterman,  '91,  was  elected  to  membership 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Adolph  Werner,  '57,  President;  Lewis  F.  Mott,  '83,  Vice- 
President;  Donald  G.  Whiteside,  '97,  Treasurer;  Stephen  K. 
Rapp,  '11,  Recording  Secretary ;  Ernest  Ilgen,  '82,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

PHRENOCOSMIA   ANNIVERSARY 

The  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  Phrenocosmia  was  celebrated 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  31,  by  a  banquet  at  the  Cafe 
Boulevard.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance.  Herman  I. 
Trachtman,  '17,  President  of  the  Society,  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  President  Mezes,  Julius  Hyman, 
'94,  of  Clionia,  John  R.  Sim,  '68,  Lewis  F.  Mott,  '83,  Arthur 
Guiterman,  '91,  and  Franklin  Waldheim,  '16.  The  program 
was  bound  in  leather  and  had  space  for  autographs,  which  were 
busily  collected  by  the  undergraduates. 

BANQUETS 

The  banquets  of  '64,  '^2  and  '81  have  been  chronicled  in  The 
Campus.  As  no  further  numbers  of  that  paper  are  to  appear 
this  term,  we  add  the  banquet  of  '84. 

The  thirty-third  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  Class  of  '84 
took  place  at  the  Manhattan  Club,  on  the  usual  fourth  Thurs- 
day in  April,  April  26.  Mr.  Roeder's  generous  invitation  to  the 
matinee  on  that  day  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  bring  the  ladies  and  friends  together.  Thirty  had 
been  booked  to  appear  around  the  round  table,  including  the 
four  guests,  Messrs.  Mezes,  Werner,  von  Klenze,  and  Fagnani. 
The  final  report  of  the  committee  for  the  Library  Fund  showed 
a  total  paid  in  of  $11,100.  To  this  should  be  added  at  least 
$400  of  accrued  interest.  The  president  of  the  class,  Mr.  Lee 
Kohns,  reported  on  the  numerous  advances  and  changes  taking 
place  at  the  College,  while  President  Mezes  made  some  addi- 
tional statements. 

The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  25,  191 8. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF   THE   ASSOCIATE   ALUMNI    OF   THE   COLLEGE   OF   THE   CITY   OF 

NEW  YORK,   INCORPORATED,   HELD   IN  THE   ROOMS   OF  THE 

CITY   COLLEGE   CLUB,    302    MADISON   AVENUE,    ON 

MONDAY,    MARCH    I2TH,    I917,    AT    8:15    P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  8 115  p.  m. ,  President 
Fagnani  in  the  chair.  The  directors  present  were:  Messrs.  Birk- 
hahn,  Burchard,  Battell,  Donald,  Eurich,  Frank,  Fagnani,  Green, 
Holman,  Kammerer,  Lachman,  Pollitzer,  Rapp,  Robinson,  Naum- 
burg,  Zabriskie  and  Zorn.  Letters  and  messages  of  regret  because 
of  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Churchill,  Dunn,  Greenbaum,  Huhner,  Kost,  Pedersen,  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Rosenstein,  Secretary  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Alumni 
Dinner  Committee,  classes  1906-1917,  reported  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  City  College  Club  on 
Friday  evening,  February  16,  and  that  individual  letters  were  sent 
by  members  of  the  Committee  to  their  classmates  inviting  them  to 
attend  the  annual  dinner.  The  Committee  hoped  in  this  way  to 
increase  the  attendance  of  the  younger  graduates  at  the  annual 
dinner. 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson  reported  on  the  question  of  the 
change  of  the  colors  of  the  College  from  lavender  to  indigo,  white 
and  orange,  the  official  colors  of  the  city.  He  said  that  the  Public 
Service  Commission  had  agreed  to  change  the  name  of  the  subway 
station  at  Broadway  and  137th  Street  to  the  'City  College'  Station 
and  that  a  design  for  the  panel  was  now  being  considered.  The 
question  of  the  official  College  colors  to  be  used  on  the  panel,  there- 
fore, was  urgent.  After  prolonged  discussion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  Alumni  taking  the  action  suggested  by  Professor  Robinson, 
namely,  that  of  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege a  change  of  colors  without  first  inviting  the  opinion  on  the 
matter  of  the  student  body,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  never  adopted  official  colors  for  the  College:  and 

Whereas,  There  has  grown  up  unauthorized  the  custom  of  using 
various  tones  of  lavender  or  purple,  or  lavender  and  black  as  the 
College  colors:  and 
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Whereas,  Hunter  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  uses  lavender 
or  lavender  and  white  for  its  colors,  while  New  York  Univer- 
sity uses  violet,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
colors  of  the  three  institutions;   and 

Whereas,  There  is  immediate  occasion  for  the  selection  of  official 
colors  to  be  placed  in  the  City  College  subway  station  at  137th 
Street  and  Broadway; 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  respectfully  urges  the  Trustees  of  the  College  to  adopt 
for  the  City's  College  the  City's  colors — indigo,  white  and 
orange. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  Dr.  Robinson  be  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  inform  the  Student  Council  of  this  action, 
and  to  undertake  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  student 
body  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  new  colors. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  President  of  the  Washington 
Branch  of  the  Alumni,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  requesting  that 
the  status  of  the  branch  and  its  relation  to  the  main  body  be  defined. 
It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  any  body  of 
alumni  forming  a  branch  in  another  city,  which  is  approved  officially 
by  this  body,  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  one-half  of  the  regular 
dues  paid  by  the  members  of  the  branch  into  the  treasury  of  the 
alumni  association. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser,  requesting  that  he  be 
excused  because  of  ill-health  from  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Social 
House  Committee,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Buttenwieser's 
resignation  from  the  committee  was  accepted.  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  committee  hold  an  organization  meeting,  at  which 
it  will  elect  its  own  chairman. 

Mr.  Bernard  Naumburg,  Chairman  of  the  Alumni  Dinner  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  two  separate  notices  of  the  dinner  were  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  one  going  to  the  classes  of 
1853-1905,  inclusive,  and  the  other  to  the  classes  of  1906-1917, 
inclusive.  He  reported  also  that  Dr.  Mezes,  Dr.  Finley,  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  McAneny  and  Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  '81,  had  accepted  invita- 
tions to  address  the  Alumni.  Dr.  Fagnani  will  preside.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  class  of  1892  is  arranging  its  own  cele- 
bration. Mr.  Gartlan  is  reorganizing  the  Alumni  Glee  Club  which 
will  entertain  the  diners  on  April  14.  'The  Seventieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  the  College'  will  be  the  speakers'  theme. 
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It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Alumni 
Association  investigate  the  advisability  of  purchasing  an  addressing 
machine,  and  that  the  money  for  this  machine  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Association.  Messrs.  Holman,  Murray 
and  Fagnani  were  appointed  members  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Unger  reported  for  the  Membership  Committee. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  February  191 7  class 
and  all  future  February  classes  be  admitted  to  the  Association  in 
February  and  that  the  dues  for  members  of  these  classes  be  one 
dollar  for  the  current  year.  This  included  a  half  year's  subscription 
to  The  Campus  and  The  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Holman  reported  that  the  City  College  Club  will  tender  an 
informal  reception  to  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  the  new  head 
of  the  Department  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  on  Friday 
evening,  March  16.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Club  he  invited  the  Board  of  Directors  to  attend  this  reception. 

Mr.  Green  reported  that  he  had  held  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Murray  concerning  the  deficit  incurred  in  printing  the  Alumni 
Register  and  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  wished  copies 
of  the  register  at  a  price  the  editor  was  not  permitted  to  sell  them 
for,  no  agreement  could  be  reached  between  them. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  class 
of  February  191 7  in  the  General  Webb  Room  of  the  College,  on 
February  5,  191 7,  and  that  it  proved  a  fairly  well-attended  and 
very  enthusiastic  gathering. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  was  read.  The 
reported  balance  on  hand  was  $238.57;  receipts  from  dues  $445.60; 
total  receipts  $684.17.  The  payments  approved  were  $609.34, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  March  10,  191 7,  of  $74.83.  It  was 
moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  payment  of  $100  to  the  High 
School  Entertainment  Committee  of  the  College  be  approved.  It 
was  moved  that  this  money  be  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
Association.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  this  motion 
was  tabled.    The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:15  P-  ni- 

Jacob  Holman 

Secretary 
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Wheeler  deForest  Edwards,  '71,  son  of  Walter  and  Sarah  (de- 
Forest)  Edwards,  was  born  in  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  1851. 
His  father,  Walter  Edwards,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  Class  of  1820, 
who  was  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  City,  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Walter  Edwards  (B.A. 
1789  Yale),  and  the  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards 
(B.A.  1720  Yale).  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Lockwood 
deForest.  He  attended  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  grad- 
uating with  the  Class  of  1871.  After  graduation,  he  took  the  civil 
engineering  course  in  the  Yale  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  which  he 
entered  in  October,  1871,  receiving  his  Ph.B.  in  1872. 

Two  years  after  completing  his  work  at  Yale,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  Columbia  University,  and  he  was 
thereafter  independently  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York,  Everett,  Wash.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

While  living  in  Everett,  Wash.,  he  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  being  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  for 
several  years  previous  to  his  removal  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Edwards  died,  after  a  long  illness,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on 
June  23,  1914.  The  interment  was  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  New 
York  City. — From  Yale  Obituary  Record. 

Everett  S.  Ruskay,  '02,  died  May  21,  191 7.  He  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  S.  Ruskay  and  the  late  Esther  J.  Ruskay.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ruskay  and  Ruskay, 
being  associated  with  his  brother  Cecil  B.  Ruskay.  He  is  survived 
also  by  another  brother,  Burrill  Ruskay,  who  is  engaged  with  his 
father  in  the  brokerage  business.  In  1912  Mr.  Ruskay  was  elected 
president  of  the  class  of  1902.  He  was  well  known  in  the  theatrical 
world,  and  was  the  author  of  several  short  plays,  among  which 
were  'The  Meanest  Man  in  the  World',  'The  Highest  Bidder', 
and  'Cranberries.'  He  was  a  member  of  the  Friars  Club.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  the  Campbell  Funeral  Chapel,  1970  Broadway, 
on  Wednesday.  A  fitting  tribute  on  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1902 
was  delivered  by  Sol  Tekulsky  of  that  class;  and  Rabbi  De  Sola 
Poole  conducted  the  services.  Mr.  Ruskay  was  an  extremely 
reserved  and  unselfish  man,  who  devoted  his  rare  talents  for  the 
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benefit  of  his  fellowmen.  He  possessed  a  charm  of  personahty 
which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  a  loyal  alumnus. 

Joseph  Lane  Richardson  Wood,  '60,  died  at  his  residence,  25  Rue 
Varnet,  Paris,  France,  February  11,  1917,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
After  graduation  in  i860  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  never  practised.  He  had  inherited  considerable  property 
from  his  father,  Fernando  Wood,  who  was  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wood  lived  rather  a 
retired  and  studious  life,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Europe. 
He  had  lived  in  Paris  over  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chi  Psi  Fraternity. 
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CHARLES  HOWARD    PARMLY 

The  sudden  death  of  Professor  Parmly  was  a  violent  shock 
to  his  colleagues  and  friends,  a  painful  disappointment  of 
reasonable  expectations  and  of  well-grounded  hopes  for  a 
career,  eminently  fruitful  indeed  in  the  past,  but  just  now 
enlarging  its  usefulness  in  fresh  fields  opened  by  the  expansion 
of  the  College  curriculum.  The  loss  in  the  lines  of  his  accom- 
plished endeavor  may,  as  time  goes  on,  be  measured;  the  loss 
in  what  might  have  been  must  remain  incalculable.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  September  7,  he  lay  down  for  a  nap; 
when  called  for  the  evening  meal,  he  was  found  dead — an 
embolism  had  ended  his  life.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the 
home  of  his  father-in-law,  Air.  Stanley,  at  448  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  September  10.  The 
next  morning  a  simple  ceremony,  but  one  of  touching  solem- 
nity, was  performed  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  College.  Through 
the  midst  of  the  auditorium,  which  was  thronged  with  under- 
graduates, the  body  of  instructors  advanced  in  silence,  and 
stood  in  double  lines  along  the  whole  length  of  the  center  aisle, 
while  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  foot  of  the  platform.  Here 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  laid  upon  it  by  representatives  of  the 
Faculty,  the  organ  pealed  forth  the  Chopin  Funeral  March,  and 
then  all  in  fixed  order  followed  the  casket  out  of  the  hall. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Faculty  accompanied  the 
family  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  the  interment  took  place. 

The  early  years  of  Professor  Parmly  were  passed  in  the 
Chelsea  district  of  New  York  City.  He  was  born  December 
3,  1868,  in  Thirteenth  Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues,  his  parents  being  Isaac  and  Sarah  Forman  Parmly, 
both  natives  of  Manhattan  Island.  He  lived  in  Twenty-second 
Street  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then  in  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  on  the  same  block  with  Professor  Werner,  until  his 
marriage  on  June  15,  1898.  From  1875  to  1883  he  attended 
Public  School  55  in  West  Twentieth  Street,  from  which  he 
entered  the  College,  graduating  in  1888.     In  College  he  was 
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a  quiet  and  studious  boy,  wiio  did  not  take  a  very  prominent 
part  in  undergraduate  activities,  though  he  was  a  conscien- 
tious member  of  Phrenocosmia  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  He  took 
a  Belden  silver  medal  for  excellence  in  mathematics  in  both 
his  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  in  his  senior  year  he  won 
Ward  medals  in  natural  philosophy  and  philosophy.  His 
class  standing  at  graduation  was  number  seven  and  he  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  next  fall  he  began  as  tutor  in  mathematics  and  his 
whole  career  thenceforth  was  connected  with  the  College. 
He  was  instructor  in  physics  in  1894,  assistant  professor 
in  1898  and  associate  professor  in  1906.  While  teaching  at 
the  College,  he  attended  Columbia  University  (i 890-1 892) 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer, 
taking  also  his  M.S.  (1892)  from  his  own  Alma  Mater.  When 
the  College  moved  to  the  new  buildings,  he  was  made  director 
of  the  mechanical  laboratory,  later  called  Compton  Hall. 
He  was  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 

For  several  years  Professor  Parmly  had  put  his  heart  into 
the  project  of  an  Engineering  School  at  the  City  College. 
Skilfully  and  persistently  he  advanced  his  plans  until  they 
were  approved  last  term  by  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  engineering  courses  which  he  designed  begin  operation 
this  fall.  Naturally  the  leader  became  the  director,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  May,  Professor  Parmly  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department,  the  appointment  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of 
June.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  to  launch  this  com- 
plicated new  curriculum  that  death  intervened. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  Professor  Parmly  was  also 
busy  with  the  state  registration,  to  which  he  gave  many 
laborious  hours,  and  with  special  work  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  a 
survey  of  certain  universities  for  the  purpose  of  cost  analysis. 
Such  activities  were  characteristic.     Whenever  the  Faculty 
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or  Board  of  Trustees  needed  a  clear  analysis  of  a  complicated 
situation,  Professor  Parmly  was  apt  to  be  the  one  called  upon 
for  the  work.  He  was  invaluable  as  a  committee  man,  and 
consequently  he  served  on  all  the  most  important  of  the 
permanent  and  special  Faculty  committees.  Because  of 
his  clarity  of  statement,  he  was  also  very  generally  the  one 
called  upon  to  explain  the  recommendations  made  to  the 
main  body.  In  addition  to  all  these  diversified  activities,  he 
was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  College  Register. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  noted  for  accuracy  and  strictness.  A 
recent  graduate  writes : 

All  of  those  who  have  taken  courses  with  him,  will  agree  to  his 
careful  scientific  training  in  physics  and  engineering.  In  addition 
to  this  complete  grasp  of  subject-matter,  his  methods  for  imparting 
this  knowledge  were  strong  and  sharp.  He  knew  no  halfway  meas- 
ures. For  him,  the  student  must  master  his  daily  work,  or  suffer 
the  low  marks  inflicted;  and  he  showed  no  hesitancy  in  marking  a 
failure  opposite  to  one  who  did  not  grasp  his  work. 

A  realization  on  the  part  of  the  students  that  the  end  in  view 
was  a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  filled  them  with  respect 
for  their  instructor  and  instilled  into  them  a  sense  of  accuracy 
and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  word  '  'scientific. ' ' 
Professor  Parmly  was  withal  very  kindly,  though  he  never 
allowed  sentiment  to  interfere  with  the  rigid  demands  of  a 
grasp  of  the  subject-matter  taught. 

In  an  ultimate  analysis,  the  central  quality  of  Professor 
Family's  character  was  integrity.  In  his  intellectual  life,  as 
in  his  social  and  professional  life,  his  most  striking  traits  may 
be  deduced  from  this  fundamental  principle.  A  fact  was 
always  a  fact,  and  no  adventitious  circumstances  could  make' 
it  anything  else,  nor  could  it  be  obscured  by  side  issues  or  led 
by  indirection  into  devious  paths.  In  the  same  way,  a  word 
was  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  and  it  must  not  be  twisted  to  stand 
for  something  different  or  be  put  to  the  service  of  the  inco- 
herent. A  complicated  subject,  moreover,  he  looked  upon  as 
matter  to  be  simplified,  and  from  the  composition  of  intellec- 
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tual  forces  he  usually  obtained  a  resultant  moving  in  a  straight 
line.  For  these  reasons,  he  was  admirable  in  exposition, 
giving  a  clear-cut  and  honest  account  of  the  question  in  hand. 
In  fact,  integrity,  the  integrity  that  permeates  brain  as  well  as 
heart,  is  a  rare  quality,  and  gives  to  its  possessor  a  distinction 
which  those  he  deals  with  are  compelled  to  remark.  This 
distinction  belonged  to  Professor  Parmly  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. His  life,  though  in  a  certain  sense  incomplete  when  we 
regard  the  prospects  stretching  before  him,  was,  when  we 
look  at  its  inward  unity,  most  fully  rounded  out.  He  is  one 
whom  we  may  remember  with  thorough  satisfaction. 

RECOLLECTIONS    BY   PROFESSOR   HORNE 

Recollections  of  boyhood  hours  spent  with  the  boy,  Charles 
Parmly,  come  back  to  the  writer  frequently  in  these  days, 
come  with  a  vividness  and  a  poignancy  sharpened  by  the 
sudden  tragedy  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  few  really 
native  New  Yorkers  who  have  been  prominent  in  our  city  in 
recent  years.  He  was  born  in  the  old  "Ninth  Ward,"  that 
West  Side  region  below  Twenty-third  Street  which  nourished 
so  much  of  earnest,  stalwart  citizenship  in  the  forgotten  days 
of  the  "sixties"  and  the  "seventies."  There  were  no  apart- 
ment buildings  in  "the  ward"  then,  but  solid  block  upon 
block  of  substantial  red  brick  houses,  each  the  home  of  an  old 
American  family;  and  in  one  such  home  in  old  Thirteenth 
Street,  Charles  Parmly  was  born  in  December,   1868. 

Well  does  the  writer  recall  both  the  house  and  the  kindly 
family  who  dwelt  there.  Those  were  good  old  "neighborly" 
days  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  and  my  first  picture  of  the  Parmlys 
is  of  my  father  meeting  Charles'  father,  each  parent  with  a 
small  boy  attached.  The  elder  Parmly  was  a  gentleman  well- 
known  to  "the  ward,"  tall,  ascetic-looking,  and  with  flowing 
grey  side  whiskers,  a  dignified  man  but  kindly,  with  an  earnest 
manner  which  lived  again  in  the  solemn  gaze  of  the  boy  at  his 
side.  In  a  moment's  pause  of  the  high  converse  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  the  boys  were  remembered,  and  Mr.  Parmly  intro- 
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duced  the  elder  one  proudly  as  "my  son,  Charles."  Then 
the  two  lads  were  bidden  "run  and  play."  There  was  a 
dramatic  interval  of  their  mutual  wide-eyed  regard,  gravely 
wordless,  and  then  "my  son  Charles"  took  the  smaller  boy 
protectively  by  the  hand  and  led  him  away  to  begin  a  friend- 
ship of  forty  years. 

The  protective  spirit  marked  in  that  first  meeting  was  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  boy  Charles  Parmly,  as  of  the  man. 
The  boy  did  not  interfere  lightly  among  other  boys;  he  had  a 
high  sense  of  the  right  to  independence  and  the  need  of  it  in 
every  human  being.  Yet  when  the  real  call  for  guidance  arose, 
Charles  always  responded. 

It  was  the  same  in  public  school.  I  can  see  him  now 
leading  the  line  of  his  class  as  they  marched  into  the  assembly 
hall,  the  "large  room"  as  we  modestly  called  it  in  those  days. 
The  little  leader  was  so  stififly  erect,  so  filled  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  lead  that  line  of  boys  exactly  as  it  should  be  led,  so 
conscientious  as  to  every  detail.  That  speaks  the  soul  of 
Charles  Parmly  again ;  he  was  conscientious,  as  painstakingly 
and  carefully  so  as  he  was  protective.  He  never  ran  much 
with  us  other  boys,  seldom  romped  and  rampaged  through  the 
old  village-like  streets.  There  was  too  much  to  be  done  in 
life,  too  much  to  be  learned;  so  he  sat  apart  with  his  books. 
Not  but  that  he  made  friends — there  was  the  old  family  farm 
at  Passaic  to  which  Charles  brought  many  a  boyhood  com- 
rade to  receive  the  warm  welcome  of  the  old  folks.  Yet  even 
in  early  youth  the  boy  moved  through  life  apart,  keenly  indi- 
vidual, living  with  his  own  thoughts,  seeking  his  own  work  to 
do. 

In  college  he  showed  the  same  spirit.  There  was  no  man  in 
our  college  class  but  knew  and  trusted  and  honored  Charles 
Parmly;  but  few  knew  him  closely.  His  intellect,  his  earnest 
truthfulness,  and  his  aloofness,  all  were  equally  impressed 
upon  his  comrades.  His  instructors  all  knew  him,  too. 
"Demure"  is  the  word  one  of  them  thoughtfully  employed  in 
recalling  him  at  that  period.     He  would  fix  his  steady  blue 
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eyes  upon  a  speaker  and  listen  resolutely,  unflinchingly  to  each 
word.  You  could  almost  see  his  mind  moving  in  his  work  of 
assimilation.  Then  he  would  prepare  to  answer  by  a  with- 
drawal of  his  gaze,  fixing  it  usually  on  his  desk;  and  with  a 
characteristic  gesture  as  though  sweeping  away  from  the  desk 
all  the  accumulated  memoranda  of  thoughts,  he  would  pour 
forth  the  matter  he  had  received,  and  had  remolded  as  his 
own. 

His  mathematical  genius  was  already  making  itself  manifest. 
Every  instructor  knew  that  whatever  he  explained  to  Parmly 
would  be  respectfully  listened  to,  carefully  analyzed,  and 
exactly  understood.  The  boys,  too,  knew  well  that  if  any 
problem  in  physics  or  in  mathematics  puzzled  them,  they 
could  learn  its  meaning  before  the  dread  hour  of  recitation 
by  an  appeal  to  Parmly.  Many  a  perfect  mark  given  to  a 
usually  muddle-headed  student  should  really  have  been  cred- 
ited to  the  clear-minded,  generous-hearted  comrade  whose 
crisp  logical  explanation  had  previously  made  the  difficulty 
plain. 

Another  place  in  college  where  Charles  shone — if  you  can 
use  that  word  to  describe  the  gentle,  shy,  almost  unwilling 
radiance  which  he  disseminated  around  him — was  in  the 
debating  societies.  We  were  great  lads  to  debate  in  those 
days,  not  only  in  Phreno  and  Clio,  but  in  a  score  of  other 
gatherings,  class  meetings,  senates,  mock  trials.  Charles 
was  not  one  of  those  glowing  orators  whom  we  in  boyish 
fulsomeness  chose  to  represent  us  in  public  contests;  he  was 
essentially  the  critic.  Well  does  the  writer  recall  him  on 
various  occasions  in  Phrenocosmia,  rising  at  the  end  of  all  the 
proceedings  as  the  appointed  "critic  of  the  evening."  His 
voice  would  drawl  a  bit,  and  now  and  again  rise  loud  and  in- 
cisive with  youthful  earnestness.  But  how  he  did  puncture 
our  little  gas  bags  of  oratory!  Not  sarcastically,  not  with  the 
wolfish  joy  in  one's  own  powers  so  cruelly  common  in  un- 
thinking youth,  but  gently,  kindly,  half-apologetically,  he 
would  point  out  where  our  rhetoric  had  gone  astray.     Keenly 
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alert,  yet  even  then  vastly  tolerant,  smiling  rather  to  himself 
than  to  our  eager  listening,  he  would  substitute  sense  for 
empty  sound,  and  make  the  yearning  poetry  of  the  orator 
bow  before  the  practical  truth  of  here  and  now. 

But  space  fails  me,  and  why  dilate  upon  Charles  Parmly  the 
thinker,  to  men  who  knew  him  at  the  College  in  the  fulness  of 
his  powers?  The  man  was  truly  what  the  boy  set  forth  to  be. 
The  mind  so  logically  clear  and  complete,  the  vision  so  far- 
seeing,  the  spirit  so  gentle  yet  so  strong,  the  will  so  earnest  in 
following  its  own  aims,  yet  so  tolerant  of  the  aims  of  others — 
all  these  which  might  have  been  previsioned  in  the  quiet, 
thoughtful  boy,  were  made  manifest  in  the  career  of  the  man. 

PRESIDENT    FINLEY 

I  write  in  a  hurried  moment — for  the  call  of  the  living  will 
not  let  us  sit  by  the  graves  of  our  beloved  dead — without  a 
memorandum  before  me  of  the  slightest  detail  of  his  life  so 
nobly  lived,  and  so  suddenly  ended.  I  have  only  the  memory 
of  it  in  the  ten  full  years  of  the  College,  which  forgets  se- 
quences, but  keeps  undimmed  the  face,  the  personality  and 
the  spirit  of  this  spare-figured,  keen-visaged  scholar  and 
teacher,  who  illustrated  as  a  graduate  the  thorough  discipline 
of  the  college  in  which  he  was  intellectually  nourished,  and 
who  illustrated  as  a  teacher  in  that  same  college  to  which  he 
practically  gave  his  life,  two  at  least,  of  the  cardinal  ends  of 
education:  clearness  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  report. 
On  these  two  hang  all  law  and  all  scientific  prophecy. 

We  lament  his  going  because  we  loved  the  man  and  selfishly 
wanted  to  keep  him  in  this  great  schoolroom  of  earth.  For 
myself,  I  had  satisfaction,  when  at  the  College,  in  knowing 
that  he  was  but  a  few  steps  down  the  corridor.  I  could  in  a 
moment  find  him  among  his  mysteries,  or  he  could  come  to 
me  to  talk  about  things  less  submissive  to  classification  than 
his  electrical  entities  or  forces — the  things  with  which  college 
catalogues  and  courses  of  study  and  the  like  have  to  do.  And 
he  dealt  with  these  things  as  conscientiously,  as  courageously. 
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as  patiently  as  he  did  with  his  electrons.  He  was  the  kind- 
liest of  souls,  but  he  was  intolerant  of  inexactitude,  of  sloven- 
liness, of  "slouchiness,"  of  dishonesty,  of  indolence.  These 
were  violations  of  the  teachings  of  the  College  and  of  the  forces 
with  which  he  daily  communed  in  his  laboratory. 

I  still  think  of  him  as  only  a  little  way  down  the  corridor, 
deeper  in  the  mysteries  of  being,  if  not  of  matter.  And  one 
can  still  avail  of  his  counsel,  as  I  have  done  even  in  the  years 
of  our  separation. 

We  lament  his  going,  too,  because  he  was  at  the  point  of 
transferring  into  the  visible  thing  the  results  of  his  computa- 
tions. He  had  worked  out  the  problem;  he  had  "imaged  the 
whole,"  and  was  ready  to  "execute  the  parts"  ;  he  had  "fancied 
the  fabric  quite"  and  was  just  ready  to  build  it,  when  he  had 
to  stop.  But  he  saw  the  finished  structure,  the  "fabric," 
as  clearly  as  if  it  actually  stood  in  the  vision  of  other  men's 
eyes.  This  I  know.  It  was  the  mathematician's  satisfaction. 
Others  can  convert  the  calculations  into  the  material  thing. 
That  is  the  task  of  the  builder. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  went  to  my  summer  home  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  to  see  me,  but  I  was  not 
there.  So  I  have  only  the  old  City  College  memories  of  him, 
but  these  were  brightened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  knew 
that  his  scholar-and-teacher  dream  was  as  the  blue-print 
prophecy  of  its  realization. 

PRESIDENT   MEZES 

Professor  Parmly's  outstanding  quality  was  lucid  and  thor- 
ough thinking.  He  had  to  an  unusual  degree  the  gifts  of 
consecutiveness  and  clarity.  Every  problem,  whether  of 
teaching  or  of  administration,  with  which  his  mind  grappled 
became  definite  in  detail  and  co-ordinated  throughout. 

Because  of  these  characteristics,  Professor  Parmly  was  a 
strong  teacher.  In  his  early  years  as  an  instructor  some 
considered  him  severe,  thought  that  his  own  mental  qualities 
led  him  to  expect  of  students  more  than  their  immaturity 
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could  bring  forth.  But  the  students  who  w^orked  under  him 
valued  highly  the  training  they  received.  They  knew  their 
subject  well,  and  their  minds  were  keener  for  the  experience. 
And  with  the  years,  Family's  sympathy  grew,  and  his  under- 
standing of  boys.  He  was  a  telling  example  of  the  discipline 
in  teaching  for  which  the  College  has  always  stood  so  high. 

Professor  Parmly  had  a  distinguished  part  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  College  as  the  chairman  of  important 
standing  and  special  committees,  notably  the  Committee  on 
Costs  and  the  Committee  on  Committees.  The  latter  com- 
mittee effected  a  well-balanced  reorganization  of  the  frame- 
work of  all  the  Faculty's  administrative  activities;  the  former 
worked  out  the  most  thorough  collegiate  cost  analysis  that 
has  so  far  been  made,  and  presented  a  remarkably  illuminat- 
ing picture  of  the  activities  of  the  College  and  of  their  inter- 
relations. Both  reports  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  with 
practical  unanimity.  These  instances  of  the  confidence  that 
body  reposed  in  Professor  Parmly  are  typical.  While  he  did 
not  speak  often,  what  he  said  was  always  influential  and  fre- 
quently decisive. 

We  are  all  glad  to  remember  that  during  this  spring  and 
summer  he  had  busied  himself,  doubtless  with  keen  pleasure 
and  interest,  in  planning  with  his  usual  insight  and  thorough- 
ness for  the  growing  work  in  engineering  that  had  been  placed 
under  his  charge.  It  was  an  enterprise  that  called  forth  all 
his  fine  powers,  and  he  must  have  found  joy  in  their  exercise, 
and  in  anticipation  of  their  future  employment  in  this  highly 
important  field. 

His  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock.  The  College  cannot 
hope  fully  to  replace  him,  and  we,  his  colleagues,  will  cherish 
his  memory  as  that  of  a  rare  man,  fair,  kind  and  competent. 

DEAN    BROWNSON 

Professor  Parmly's  extraordinary  clearness,  alike  in  thought 
and  in  statement,  his  beautiful  and  accurate  workmanship, 
and    his   ability    none    the    less  to  accomplish  an  enormous 
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volume  of  work — these  were  doubtless  his  most  conspicuous 
qualities.  His  mind  was  an  almost  perfect  piece  of  machinery, 
whose  every  part  ran  true,  was  under  complete  control,  and 
strong  enough  to  run  through  long  hours  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month  without  visible  wear  or  loss  of  power. 
He  was  a  master  of  detail  and  a  model  of  precision.  Taking 
what  we  call  "pains"  was  for  him  taking  pleasure.  Yet  it 
was  more  than  that,  something  that  he  simply  could  not  help. 
He  not  only  believed  in  the  thorough  way  of  doing  things  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  but  from  long  practice  and  habit  he  really 
could  not  work  in  any  other  way. 

Such  traits  and  abilities  as  these  contributed  their  full 
share  toward  making  Professor  Parmly  the  immensely  valua- 
ble and  efficient  man  that  he  was  in  the  administration  of  the 
College.  But  the  point  which  deserves  strongest  emphasis 
is  that  he  was  far  more  than  an  administrative  engineer  or 
an  efficiency  expert.  These  terms  may  suggest  the  skilled 
artisan,  or  at  best  the  cool,  impassive  scholar  and  scientist. 
Parmly,  however,  was  an  artist  in  his  spirit,  in  his  breadth  of 
view,  and  in  his  comprehension  of  the  larger  meaning  of  the 
particular  work  in  hand ;  and  he  was  a  real  man  before  he  was 
a  scholar. 

"In  the  ancient  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  utmost  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part." 

So  did  he  likewise,  to  satisfy  his  artist's  conscience  and  to 
make  the  thing  that  he  wrought  worthy  to  be  a  part  of  the 
greater  whole  which  he  never  left  out  of  sight.  Details, 
methods,  analyses  interested  him,  not  because  he  had  no 
higher  interest,  but  because  they  might  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  higher  object.  He  was  not  the  less  a 
dreamer  because  he  lacked  the  power,  which  is  granted  to  so 
many,  of  leaving  his  dreams  vague  and  unsubstantial,  to 
realize  themselves  if  they  would;  rather,  he  cast  about  for 
practical  means  of  bringing  them  to  fulfillment. 

He  was,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  utterly  cold,  im- 
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passive  scholar.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  scholar  with 
greater  charity,  more  patience  and  consideration,  and  less 
pride  of  opinion  than  he  had.  Possessed  of  strong  convictions, 
he  was  still  one  of  the  most  open-minded  of  men,  one  of  the 
readiest  to  be  convinced.  Clear-sighted  as  he  was,  he  was 
extraordinarily  patient  with  stupidity.  And  he  had  a  kind 
of  large,  good-natured  charity  for  the  weak  and  the  perverse 
which  I  have  hardly  seen  in  any  other  man.  He  always 
appeared  to  regard  the  doings  of  people  less  strong  or  less 
honest  than  himself  with  amused  tolerance  rather  than  anger. 
He  could  laugh  at  himself  also;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  that 
he  enjoyed  more  thoroughly.  For  just  as  he  could  never  think 
the  worst  of  others,  he  would  never  think  too  well  or  too  seri- 
ously of  himself. 

Professor  Parmly,  then,  was  a  man  whose  character  matched 
his  ability.  While  his  feelings  were  under  as  perfect  control 
as  his  mental  processes,  one  came  to  know  that  he  was  not 
less  kind  than  keen,  as  human  as  he  was  scholarly,  and  a  man 
who  called  forth  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

PROFESSOR    DOWNER 

Since  I  knew  Charles  Parmly  in  my  undergraduate  days,  it 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  learned  of  his  sudden  taking  off  and  had 
begun  to  reflect  upon  my  long  association  with  him,  that  I 
had  always  known  him;  and  it  seemed  to  me  also,  that,  al- 
though in  all  those  years  there  had  been  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  fruition  in  his  abilities  and  character,  two  dominat- 
ing traits  were  so  constant  in  him  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  had  always  been  the  same.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
remarkable  quality  of  his  mental  make-up.  His  mind  pos- 
sessed a  keen  power  of  analysis  and  he  attacked  any  problem 
that  interested  him  or  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  solve  with  a 
method  and  grasp  that  resulted  in  complete  mastery;  and  to 
this  was  added  a  memory  for  details  in  all  their  relations  which 
enabled  him  to  restate  his  study  of  the  problem  with  a  lucidity 
that  was  so  striking  as  to  fix  attention  admiringly  upon  his 
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power  of  exposition.  The  exposition  was  clear,  however, 
because  the  mental  processes  that  had  preceded  it  were  so 
perfectly  methodical  and  adequate.  He  had,  in  short, 
a  clarifying  mind.  And  the  other  trait  was  a  moral  one. 
As  he  thought  clearly  and  conveyed  his  thought  clearly  to 
others,  so  he  conceived  his  duty  clearly  and  devoted  his  life 
to  its  performance  for  the  good  of  others.  He  applied  his 
gifts  to  the  solution  of  our  problems  at  the  College,  so  will- 
ingly, so  cheerfully,  and  withal  so  naturally  and  easily,  that 
I  fear  some  of  us  leaned  upon  him  too  much.  All  his  traits 
of  mind  and  heart  were  those  of  an  unusually  intelligent  and 
fundamentally  good  man. 


THE   SHEPARD   MEMORIAL   FORUM 

Near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Edward  M.  Shepard 
Memorial  Park  in  Lake  George  village  there  has  been  con- 
structed an  open  forum,  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Lake  George 
in  memory  of  the  late  Edward  M.  Shepard,  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  public  park  which  now  bears  his  name.  Upon 
the  capstones  which  surmount  the  columns  at  either  end  of 
the  forum  are  the  words:  at  the  left  "Given  by  the  People  of 
Lake  George,"  at  the  right  "In  Memory  of  Edward  M. 
Shepard."  IMassive  stone  piers  mark  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  park  on  Canada  Street,  also  the  central  entrance.  Set  in 
the  face  of  the  left  central  pier  is  a  hewn  tablet  upon  which  is 
engraved  "Edward  M.  Shepard,  MCMXVI,"  and  in  the  right 
central  pier  a  companion  stone  with  "Memorial  Park 
MCMXVI."  The  architect  was  Edward  Shepard  Hewitt, 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Shepard. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  September  2,  this  forum  was 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  Mr.  Edwin 
J.  Worden,  president  of  the  park  commission,  introduced  the 
chairman,  Mr.  George  McAneny,  as  "a  great  admirer  and 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Shepard"  and  as  a  man  "who  has  won  a 
notable  place  for  himself  in  his  home  city  and  who  is  known 
and  admired  throughout  the  country." 

"We  have  come  together  in  this  beautiful  place,"  said  Mr. 
McAneny,  "to  celebrate  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  a  man 
whom  we  dearly  loved.  When  his  beautiful  life  was  ended  in 
this  beautiful  village  which  he  loved,  nothing  seemed  more 
fitting  than  to  take  this  beautiful  park  as  a  memorial  to  his 
name.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shepard  will  be  remembered  most  as  a 
servant  of  the  state.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  state  and  to  it  he 
gave  most  of  his  life.  But  here  at  Lake  George  we  knew  him 
in  a  much  more  intimate  and  beautiful  relation  than  he  was 
known  elsewhere  and  we  came  to  love  him  as  neighbor  and 
friend." 

Addresses    were    delivered    by    President    Finley,    Francis 
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Lynde  Stetson,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Parrott  of 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Shepard  was  for 
many  years  a  vestryman,  and  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Katrina  Trask  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody. 

ADDRESS    BY    PRESIDENT   FIN  LEY 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  have  part  in  this 
service  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Mci\neny,  for  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  not  only  in  the  definition 
of  his  own  peculiar  qualities,  but  as  the  Junior  Edward  M. 
Shepard,  carrying  into  the  present  conflicts  something  of  the 
spirit,  the  courage  and  the  gentleness  that  were  united  in  that 
noble  soul  whose  name  is  lovingly  and  lastingly  written  here 
in  the  rhythms  of  nature,  on  every  leaf,  in  eAcry  new  ring 
in  the  bodies  of  these  trees,  in  all  that  the  seasons  bring  in  their 
eternal  round  of  heat  and  cold,  of  sun  and  shadow. 

Well,  too  well,  do  I  remember  the  pain,  the  all  but  over- 
whelming sense  of  loss  that  came  to  me  when,  following  the 
land  and  water  paths  of  the  French  explorers  and  adventurers 
at  the  North,  I  received  the  word  of  Mr.  Shepard's  death. 
It  was  his  vision  that  had  led  me  to  give  up  a  university 
professorship  in  the  most  delightful  and  reposeful  of  the 
academic  groves,  to  take  the  presidency  of  his  college  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  an  institution  which  I  was  later  to  see  take 
on  something  of  his  own  genius,  in  promoting  the  ends  of  a 
true  democracy  by  the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  of 
those  who  should  lead.  This  college  had  become  to  me  his 
purpose  incarnate,  and  when  word  came  of  his  death  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  go  on.  Then  came  the  consciousness  that  his 
spirit  was  freer  than  ever  to  express  itself  and  that  it  would  go 
on  fighting,  through  that  institution  and  through  other  media, 
for  the  things  he  so  nobly  championed  when  in  his  delicate 
but  never-tiring  body. 

For  I  think  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  world  poets,  Hesiod, 
in  his  "Works  and  Days"  (which  was  a  sort  of  Boeotian  shep- 
herd's calendar)   has  rightfully  imagined  the  existence  of  a 
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race,  a  "golden  race,"  as  Socrates  called  it,  a  race  not  bred  of 
some  one  land,  but  of  those  men  composed  who  when  they  die 
are  into  spirite  changed,  "beneficent,  earth-haunting,  holy, 
mighty  to  screen  from  harm,  protectors  of  speech-gifted  men." 
Here  was  a  man  of  that  "golden  race"  if  ever  I  knew 
one,  whose  spirit  needed  not  the  transmutation  of  death  to 
make  it  "beneficent"  and  "holy."  But  membership  in  that 
golden  race  has  made  that  spirit  "earth-haunting"  and  given 
it  power  to  screen  from  harm  and  to  protect  "speech-gifted 
men." 

Speech  it  was,  in  the  thought  of  that  ancient  past,  that  dis- 
tinguished man  from  other  creatures,  and  the  place  of  public 
speech  was  the  forum,  the  "open  place."  How  old  Hesiod's 
theory  finds  illustration  here,  nearly  three  thousand  years  from 
its  utterance,  here  in  this  "forum"  where  Mr.  Shepard's 
earth-haunting  spirit  would  guard  speech-gifted  men,  guard 
them  not  from  bodily  harm,  but  from  inaccurate,  malicious, 
blasphemous  speech. 

And  do  we  not  need  such  guardians  for  all  places  of  public 
speech?  We  boast  of  this  as  a  land  oi  free  speech.  It  were 
better  if  we  could  boast  of  it  also  as  a  land  of  honest,  accurate, 
truthful  speech. 

I  often  recall  the  imagined  conversation  in  "The  Terrible 
Meek"  between  the  Captain  and  the  soldier  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary  after  the  crucifixion.  "It's  hard,"  said  the  soldier 
looking  up  at  the  figures  on  the  cross,  "that  one  should 
come  to  this  just  for  the  usin'  of  a  few  words."  "Words, 
words,"  said  the  Captain,  "There's  great  power  in  words. 
All  the  good  or  bad  that  gets  done  in  this  world  is  done  by 
words." 

And  words  were  the  weapons  with  which  Mr.  Shepard 
fought  for  the  getting  of  good  done  in  the  world, — words 
that  were  like  the  word  of  his  Creator,  "quick  and  powerful 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword"  in  discerning  between 
good  and  evil. 

i\nd  I  suspect  that  he  never  spoke  an  evil  word  in  all  his 
life.     I  mean  a  w^ord  of  evil  purpose  or  of  misleading  intent. 
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In  an  essay  on  "The  Gentleman"  written  when  he  was  but 
a  college  boy,  he  defines  the  man  he  himself  came  to  be, 
"The  gentleman,"  he  wrote,  "is  supremely  honest,"  he  is 
"profoundly  kind,"  and  he  is  "delicate,"  that  is,  he  must 
have  "some  culture  of  intellect,  native  or  acquired."  And  he 
added  in  the  closing  words  of  this  same  essay  what  now  seems 
a  prescient  statement,  emphasizing  the  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man must  be  of  democratic  spirit,  without  afTectation  or  ex- 
clusiveness : 

The  sweet  and  sparkling  spring,  for  whose  source  God  ever 
breaks  the  crystal  rock,  he  thinks  to  be  no  mystic  reservation,  but 
believes  all  the  world  may  drink  and  therefore  gain  superb  strength. 

I  say  prescient,  for  not  only  did  the  figure  illustrate  the 
democratic  spirit  that  should  possess  the  gentleman,  but  it 
also  named  the  particular  service  he  was  himself  to  give  to  his 
state  and  city,  both  literally  and  figuratively.  For  the  literal 
thing:  he  became  a  member  of  a  commission  to  insure  to  the 
state  the  widest  use  of  sweet  and  sparkling  and  strength- 
giving  springs.  And  for  the  figurative  thing,  he  gave  weeks, 
and  months  even,  in  every  year  of  his  later  life  to  opening  the 
springs  of  knowledge,  through  his  own  college,  to  the  minds  of 
the  many,  not  keeping  these  fountains  as  a  "mystic  reserva- 
tion" or  "subtle  possession  for  the  few." 

I  remember  that  a  few  Sundays  after  his  death,  in  walking 
from  the  College  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan,  to  his  grave 
over  in  Brooklyn,  I  started  out  with  a  great  handful  of 
flowers,  but  on  my  way  through  the  East  Side  the  children 
in  the  streets,  who  seldom  saw  flowers  and  perhaps  almost 
never  had  them,  asked  for  them  one  by  one,  and  when  I  got  to 
the  grave  I  was  empty-handed.  But  I  thought  it  was,  after 
all,  as  he  would  have  had  it,  and  was  but  an  illustration  of  his 
bringing  even  into  the  poorest  streets  of  New  York  the  most 
precious  gifts  that  man  can  carry. 

Here  are  the  seasons  to  carry  their  gift  in  his  memory.  And 
here  is  his  spirit,  earth-haunting,  whose  "faith   in  men  and 
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in  the  ultimate  rectitude  of  their  impulses"  still  pervades 
the  places  of  his  love, — here  is  his  spirit  to  find  reincarnation 
in  every  voice  that  tries  here  to  speak  clearly  and  courageously 
the  truth. 

One  of  the  last  things  of  which  we  talked  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  field  on  St.  Nicholas  Heights  beside  the  magnificent 
group  of  college  buildings  which  through  his  efforts  beyond  all 
others,  came  to  crown  these  Heights,  a  field  that  might  be 
used  as  a  forum,  an  out-of-door  place  for  public  assemblies, 
for  concerts,  for  pageants,  for  dramas,  for  games.  But  with 
it  all,  I  remember,  he  wanted  a  quiet  grove.  In  that  narrow 
space,  beside  the  clanging  and  honking  cars,  that  could  not  be. 
Here  his  dream  has  been  realized. 

I  have  not  sought  in  this  brief  word  to  speak  of  his  achieve- 
ment in  his  profession,  to  characterize  his  surpassing  talent  as 
a  statesman,  to  appraise  his  genius  in  letters.  I  think  of  him 
and  speak  of  him  for  the  moment  as  the  man  who,  in  his 
youth  even,  could  converse  (as  Christ  in  the  temple)  with  the 
greatest  scientists  and  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  who,  in 
his  age,  with  all  his  "reserve  and  shyness  of  soul,"  could 
have  held  worthy  disputation  with  Socrates  or  Aristotle  or 
with  any  other  of  the  greatest  of  earth's  philosophers,  or  could 
have  followed  the  greatest  poets  of  all  times  to  the  rim  of  their 
vision — as  one  who  would  have  dared  to  stand  with  his 
Christ  before  Pilate  and  answer  his  age-long  question: 
"What  is  the  truth?" 

In  these  days  when  the  deeds  of  the  soldiers  invite  the 
praises  of  every  land,  I  like  to  recall  the  remark  of  one  of 
Mr.  Shepard's  teachers,  treasured  by  one  of  his  classmates. 
Commenting  on  this  young  student's  exceptional  work,  the 
teacher  said,  no  doubt  thinking  of  some  new  heroism  reported 
in  the  day's  paper  (for  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War), 
"for  Shepard,  you  know,  is  quite  a  hero  in  his  way."  Yes, 
a  hero  in  his  way,  and  a  noble,  glorious  way,  in  the  battles  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  mind  on  whose  glorious  fields  he  died, 
unvanquished,  and  to  whose  earth-scenes  he  returns  a  man  of 
Hesiod's  "golden  race." 
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REV.    EDAVARD    M.    PARROTT 

We  have  had  a  great  privilege  this  afternoon  in  listening  to 
these  men  of  wide  affairs  and  large  knowledge  in  their  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  our  fellow  citizen,  Edward  M.  Shepard.  I 
knew  him  not  in  what  might  be  called  the  great  events  of  life, 
in  his  political  sphere  and  his  educational  activities.  I  knew 
him  as  a  village  pastor  and  in  his  home.  .  .  .  And  I 
would  maintain  against  any  argument  that  to  know  a  man  in 
his  relationships  in  a  small  village  where  he  is  at  home  and  to 
come  in  contact  with  him  in  minor  matters  enables  one  to  get 
as  true  a  knowledge  of  his  character  as  does  association  in  the 
larger  affairs  of  life.  Mr.  Shepard's  character  shone  out  here 
in  Lake  George  superbly.  True  greatness  shows  itself  in  all 
the  relationships  of  life.  It  makes  a  universal  appeal  and 
finds  itself  akin  in  all  its  forms;  a  great  singer  will  make  a 
lawyer  attempt  greater  things  in  law  and  a  great  man,  as  was 
Mr.  Shepard,  will  influence  the  very  laborers  of  his  town  to  do 
better  work. 

Among  all  the  incidents  in  Mr.  Shepard's  life  here  that 
stand  out  clearly  in  my  mind  there  are  three  that  are  es- 
pecially vivid. 

Over  eleven  years  ago,  soon  after  I  first  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  Mr.  Shepard  there  was  a  somewhat  notorious 
suit  for  slander  being  tried  in  New  York  and  the  lawyer  for 
the  defence  was  a  distinguished  attorney  then  in  public 
life.  The  group  of  men  about  Mr.  Shepard  were  discussing 
the  case  from  its  ethical  side  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
lawyer  need  not  believe  in  the  innocence  of  his  client  to  give 
for  him  his  best  service.  I  shall  never  forget  the  tone  of 
indignation  in  Mr.  Shepard's  voice  when  he  said  that  condi- 
tion ought  never  to  arise  nor  the  look  in  his  eyes  when  he 
pointed  out  that  no  lawyer  could  honorably  defend  a  crim- 
inal whom  he  believed  to  be  guilty.  It  seems  to  me  yet  that 
as  I  saw  that  look  of  indignation  I  came  near  to  understanding 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  look  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  to 
make  soldiers  fall  backward  to  the  ground.     It  gave  to  me  then 
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the  same  sort  of  thrill  that  I  felt  and  that  thousands  of  men 
all  around  the  world  felt  when  during  the  last  week  we  read 
President  Wilson's  speech  denouncing  national  dishonor  and 
proclaiming  the  terms  upon  which  alone  this  nation  can  con- 
sider peace. 

The  second  incident  seems  from  its  setting  as  though  it 
were  taken  from  remote  antiquity.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  Mr.  Shepard's  companion  on  a  very  long  drive — 52  miles 
long,  and  remote  because  we  were  drawn  by  horses.  Through 
a  whole  long  day  I  had  the  inestimable  pleasure  of  discussing 
with  Mr.  Shepard  things  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested 
and  about  which  he  talked  with  a  wonderful  freedom.  It 
was  characteristic  of  INIr.  Shepard  that  he  had  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  two  qualities  that  make  discussion  worth  while. 
He  spoke  freely  and  frankly,  he  was  willing  and  able  to  give 
full  expression  to  what  he  thought  and  believed  and,  no  less 
important,  he  was  ready  and  patient  in  listening  to  any  one 
with  whom  he  conversed  so  that  I,  like  many  others  in  his 
company,  found  myself  saying  freely  whatever  I  had  in  mind, 
although  I  perfectly  realized  that  many  of  my  opinions  were 
crude  and  badly  expressed. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  at  that  time  preparing  the  defense  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church  accused  of  heresy,  a  de- 
fense he  undertook  without  any  sort  of  compensation  and 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  opinions  of  the  man  he  was  defending.  This  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  miraculous  and  especially  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Gospel  miracles,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  strength 
with  which  Mr.  Shepard  affirmed  his  faith  in  the  miraculous 
elements  in  the  Gospel  and  the  force  with  which  he  stated  his 
reasons.  One  of  his  arguments  was  based  upon  the  incom- 
pleteness of  our  knowledge  of  natural  laws  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  dogmatize  as  to  what  cannot  be.  He  illustrated, 
I  remember,  by  citing  the  law  of  gravity.  To  him  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  we  know,  bodies  attract  each  other  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  masses  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
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square  of  their  distances  apart,  was  no  argument  that  there 
might  not  be  another  la\Y  or  a  modification  of  this  law  in 
some  other  part  of  the  universe.  To  argue  from  known  laws 
that  there  could  not  be  phenomena  following  other  laws 
seemed  to  him  unwarranted.  He  accepted  and  resolutely 
affirmed  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  I  am  sure 
he  drew  from  his  faith  in  them  a  vast  amount  of  the  comfort 
and  courage  which  they  have  brought  to  so  many  men  for 
generations  unnumbered.  It  was  courage  such  as  this  faith 
gave  him  that  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  when  he  faced 
the  last  great  adventure  of  life  and  that  prompted  him  to 
send  to  all  of  us  from  his  death-bed  these  sublime  words: 
"When  I  go  out,  let  it  be  known  that  I  am  a  firm  believer." 

I  have  in  mind  a  third  picture  of  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  highest  privilege  given  me  in  life  is  the  authorization 
to  celebrate  with  dignified  and  touching  words  and  simple 
historic  symbols  the  living  fellowship  that  some  of  God's 
children  associate  with  the  Holy  Communion.  I  have  been 
sanctified  by  standing  before  the  altar  and  seeing  in  the  faces 
of  lovers  the  look  that  perhaps  comes  only  when  bride  and 
groom  pledge  eternal  loyalty  to  each  other,  I  have  seen  many 
men  and  women  kneel  at  the  altar  step  when  I  was  conscious 
that  there  was  high  purpose  and  deep  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  but  among  all  who  have  worshipped  so, 
none  has  ever  seemed  more  full  of  humility,  of  dependence 
upon  God,  of  faith  and  of  the  strength  that  comes  from  com- 
munion with  the  Unseen  than  has  Edward  M.  Shepard.  His 
whole  manner  and  every  attitude  so  perfectly  expressed  trust 
that  I  used  to  pray  that  the  spirit  that  received  such  evident 
blessing  might  be  in  some  measure  given  to  me  through  whose 
unworthy  hands  the  gift  was  made. 

Let  me  recall  to  some  of  you  Avho  may  not  remember  it  the 
association  Mr.  Shepard  had  with  this  appropriation  of  land 
in  the  center  of  the  village  for  a  public  park.  The  project  was 
launched  in  the  fall  of  1910,  and  the  first  idea  was  to  present 
the  land  to  the  village  as  a  "Christmas  Present  to  Posterity." 
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That  plan  expected  far  too  much,  and  when  it  seemed  doomed 
to  faihire  ]Mr.  Shepard  was  consulted  and  it  was  he  who  worked 
out  in  detail  the  plan  by  which  the  park  project  was  finally 
carried  through.  He  contributed  liberally  toward  it  and 
gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  it ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  without  him  no  feasible  scheme  could  have  been  planned 
to  accomplish  its  purchase.  As  we  all  know,  in  the  summer  of 
191 1  Mr.  Shepard  died,  and  on  September  23  a  commemora- 
tive service  w^as  held  in  the  park,  as  yet  not  paid  for,  and  in 
jeopardy  of  being  lost.  At  that  service  the  suggestion  that 
the  park  be  dedicated  to  him  who  had  been  in  so  many  ways 
our  most  distinguished  citizen,  was  made,  and  it  met  with 
such  immediate  and  hearty  response  that  the  purchase  and 
dedication  of  the  property  was  made  certain.  Mr.  Shepard's 
interest  in  this  project  made  it  not  only  an  assured  success 
but  a  fitting  memorial.  But  his  interest  in  Lake  George 
was  not  confined  to  the  park.  I  could  take  you  to  the  house  of 
a  young  man  I  married  recently  now  established  in  a  happy 
home  who  would  almost  certainly  ha\'e  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  prison  if  Mr.  Shepard  had  not  taken  an  almost  fatherly 
interest  in  him,  arranged  for  his  schooling,  provided  him  with 
work  and  planned  for  him  in  the  same  careful  detailed  way  in 
which  I  am  sure  he  worked  out  the  briefs  of  his  greatest  cases. 
Mr.  Shepard  visited  with  me  the  poorest  houses  in  this  neigh- 
borhood and  always  responded  to  every  case  of  need  brought 
to  his  notice.  Furthermore,  I  can  give  abundant  evidence 
that  the  little  glades  of  arable  land,  the  farms  and  forests 
around  here  were  all  in  some  measure  dear  to  him.  If  we 
confine  our  thoughts  of  dedications  to  Mr.  Shepard  to  this 
little  patch  of  land  or  to  these  cold  columns  we  are  wofully 
belittling  his  spirit  and  most  inadequately  commemorating 
him.     .     .     . 
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KATRINA   TRASK 

On  the  historic  shores  of  Horicon — 

Storied  with  legends  of  the  long  ago, 

And  sacred  with  traditions  of  today — 

There  lies  a  park  of  mossy  loveliness 

Embowered  in  verdant  foliage :   the  lake 

Ripples  in  sparl  ling  beauty  at  its  foot 

In  ever-varying,  ever-changing  hues — 

Bright  morning  blue,  deep  sapphire,  shadowed  gray. 

And  close  upon  the  border  of  the  beach 

An  open  forum  stands  amid  the  trees; 

It  stands  encircled  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Roofed  by  the  sky  and  carpeted  with  flowers: 

The  lofty  mountains  are  its  sentinels. 

To  this  fair  spacious  forum  we  have  brought, 

To  lay  upon  the  shrine  of  memory, 

An  interwoven  wreath  of  many  leaves — ■ 

Ivy  and  laurel,  amaranth  and  bay — 

Memorial  of  him  who  was,  in  one, 

Scholar  and  Statesman,  Patriot  and  Friend. 

He  was  a  Scholar,  who  had  studied  life. 
And  daily  learned  new  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
Who  ever  held,  in  this  confusing  day 
Of  random  rush,  an  academic  calm — 
Yet  still  with  progress  kept  his  virile  pace; 
Who  measured  men  and  public  enterprise 
By  classic,  as  by  modern  measurements: 
He  knew  the  best  in  both  and  took  that  best 
With  quick  discernment  and  deliberate  thought. 

He  was  indeed  a  Statesman.     He  foresaw 
The  far  off  vision  of  great  things  to  be. 
And  strove  to  bring  it  near;   with  vital  words 
He  called  on  men  to  follow  the  far  gleam ; 
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And  warned  them  also  of  impending  ills. 
He  knew  the  fatal  rocks  and  shallow  shoals, 
But  steered  his  course  by  the  clear  Star  of  Faith. 

He  was  a  Patriot.     He  put  aside 
His  own  advantage  for  the  sake  of  truth; 
Foregoing  splendor  of  proud  palaces, 
He  was  content  to  build  protecting  dikes 
Against  the  inrush  of  disastrous  tides. 

He  was  a  Friend.     He  knew  great  friendship's  heart! 

No  man,  no  woman  unto  whom  he  gave 

The  shining  crown  of  friendship,  can  forget 

His  chivalry,  his  courtesy,  his  care, 

His  lavish  generosity  which  showed 

All  honor,  all  preferment  to  the  friend, 

And  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  serve. 

That  friendship  is  a  living  memory. 

Too  deep  for  tears,  too  eloquent  for  words. 


THE   SUMMER  SESSION 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  issued  a  bulletin  in  which  he  urged  all  colleges  and 
universities  to  continue  their  courses  throughout  the  summer. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  nation  is  engaged  in  war, 
the  process  of  education  should  not  only  be  "speeded  up," 
but  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  offer  instruction  in 
technical  branches.  Guided  largely  by  this  recommenda- 
tion, President  Mezes  requested  a  committee  of  the  College 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  Summer  Session  in  our  own 
institution.  This  committee  unanimously  approved  a  Sum- 
mer Session  which  should  in  substance  be  a  third  term  of  the 
College  year  for  all  divisions  except  the  preparatory  school. 

In  order  to  determine  what  courses  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  to  ofTer,  Dean  Brownson 
canvassed  the  wishes  of  students  attending  by  day,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Evening  Session  ascertained  the  wishes  of 
regular  students  attending  by  night.  Guided  by  the  data 
thus  collected,  fifty  courses  from  the  regular  program  were 
offered.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  offered  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administration,  nine 
advanced  engineering  courses,  three  advanced  accountancy 
courses,  special  work  in  bookkeeping  and  ofhce  practice,  ste- 
nography and  textiles.  The  course  in  bookkeeping  and  office 
practice  was  given  in  co-operation  with  a  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee,  having  Mr.  Felix  M. 
Warburg  as  chairman.  Another  group  of  subjects,  especially 
arranged  for  teachers,  was  offered  in  general  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching,  methods  for  secondary  schools,  and 
special  methods  in  particular  subjects,  including  those  of  voca- 
tional character.  There  were  fourteen  courses  in  this  group. 
Finally,  there  were  offered  what  were  termed,  "War  courses  in 
language."  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian  and  German 
were  announced,  to  be  taught  by  the  conversation  or  direct 
method. 
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The  total  enrollment  in  the  Summer  Session  was  1,984. 
The  distribution  was  as  follows : 

Day  Session  students  pursuing  collegiate  courses 527 

Evening  Session  students  pursuing  collegiate  courses 430 

Non-matriculated     students    pursuing    .regular    and     special 

courses 758 

Municipal  emplo^-ees  pursuing  regular  and  special  courses.  .  .  269 

Of  the  Evening  Session  and  non-matriculated  groups  of 
students  565  were  women.  The  instructing  staff  consisted 
of  sixty-six   members. 

The  Summer  Session  was  successful  in  every  way.  In- 
spection of  the  attendance  records  shows  that  the  students 
were  most  faithful  to  their  studies  even  through  the  brief  hot 
spell  in  August.  Incidentally  we  discovered  that  New  York 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  summer  resort  and  that  the  buildings  are 
cool,  pleasant  places  in  which  to  work.  The  scholarship 
record  was  higher  than  expected.  Many  of  the  professors 
stated  that  their  students  did  better  work  during  the  summer 
term  than  during  the  spring  and  fall  terms.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways:  first,  each  subject  had  its  hours  of 
attendance  doubled  during  the  eight  weeks  of  summer,  so 
that  the  total  of  recitations  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regular  term 
of  sixteen  weeks.  Thus,  a  mathematics  course  given  during 
the  winter  for  three  hours  a  week  was  offered  during  the 
summer,  six  hours  a  week.  Many  professors  thought, 
moreover,  that  concentration  on  a  subject  and  the  consequent 
pursuing  of  fewer  subjects  at  the  same  time  was  most  effi- 
cient pedagogically.  The  second  reason  advanced  to  explain 
the  excellent  scholarship  during  the  summer  session  was  that 
students  who  would  enroll  for  a  third  term  were  especially 
earnest  and  willing  to  exert  themselves  to  pass  well  in  their 
work. 

The  College  was  able  to  conduct  a  Summer  Session  because 
Mr.  Lee  Kohns  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  to  meet  any 
deficit  which  might  arise  in  the  College  budget  because  of  the 
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undertaking.  His  generous  offer  enabled  the  College,  there- 
fore, to  keep  a  wonderful  plant  running  throughout  the  year, 
day  and  night.  New  York  has  invested  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  our  plant  and  equipment.  The  citizens  are  now  getting 
the  use  of  it  from  8.30  in  the  morning  to  almost  12  o'clock  at 
night  every  day  in  the  week  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every  week 
in  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  our  third 
term  or  Summer  Session  will  insure  the  continuation  of  such 
work  in  the  future. 


INTRA   MUROS 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  conditions  caused  by  the  war, 
the  registration  of  students  in  the  regular  session  of  the  College 
this  term  slightly  exceeds  that  of  a  year  ago,  which  was  the 
largest  on  record;  but  the  distribution  of  the  numbers  is 
significantly  different.  The  total  registration  reported  at  the 
end  of  September,  when  the  figures  were  still  incomplete,  was 
2,039  as  compared  with  2,035  at  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  number  of  new  students,  however,  is  632,  to  be 
compared  with  520  a  year  ago.  The  great  gain  in  new 
students  is  approximately  offset  by  diminished  numbers  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  College.  The  falling  off,  which  was 
anticipated,  is  due  largely  of  course,  to  the  numbers  who  have 
gone  into  military  or  naval  service.  Besides  these,  a  few 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  seniors  completed  in  the 
Summer  Session  the  requirements  for  their  graduation,  and 
others  have  hastened  their  going  into  medical  or  other  profes- 
sional courses  or  into  commercial  situations  to  meet  the 
unusual  demand. 

Registration  in  the  Evening  Session,  the  Extension  Courses, 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administra- 
tion was  as  usual  too  incomplete  at  the  end  of  September  to 
permit  even  an  approximate  report  in  the  October  Quarterly. 
An  account  of  the  Summer  Session  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Besides  the  students,  a  considerable  number  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  College  have  also  gone  into  military  service,  and 
are  on  leave  of  absence.  Professors  Crowne  and  Holton, 
during  the  summer,  went  into  the  Officers'  Training  Corps  at 
Plattsburg.  Professor  Stevenson  has  been  commissioned  as 
captain  in  the  Sanitary  Corps.  Two  other  members  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Davidson  and  Howard 
Adler,  are  members  of  the  Gas  Defence  Corps.  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Coulton,  of  the  Public  Speaking  Department,  is  a  soldier 
In  the  National  Army,  and  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Clendenin,  of  the 
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Geology  Department,  is  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry.  Of 
the  Hygiene  Department  a  large  proportion  have  gone  into 
the  service,  including,  besides  Professor  Holton,  Dr.  Lattin, 
who  is  temporarily  assigned  by  the  United  States  Medical 
Service  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  Dr.  McLean  and  Dr. 
LaRotonda,  who  are  first  lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
Messrs.  Nicholas  and  Richard  O'Connell,  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Coast  Artillery,  John  Higgins,  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Field  Artillery,  John  Dailey,  acting  sergeant,  7th  N.  G.  N.  Y., 
Ray  Purcell,  corporal  in  the  same  regiment,  Joseph  Kennedy, 
first  class  private,  also  in  the  7th,  Thomas  A.  Simmons, 
private  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  George  Meehan,  who  is  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  School  for  Aviation,  Henry  Hansen, 
who  is  a  physical  director  at  Plattsburg,  and  Aag  Hansen  and 
Marmaduke   Clark. 

The  first  assembly  of  the  College  this  term  was  the  sad 
occasion  when,  on  the  very  first  day  of  registration,  the  last' 
honors  were  paid  to  the  late  Professor  Parmly  in  the  Great 
Hall.  On  its  way  to  the  burial  the  funeral  cortege  was 
received  by  the  assembled  Faculty  and  students  in  an  im- 
pressive tribute  of  respect  and  grief  which  is  described  on 
other  pages. 

On  May  22  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  created  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering,  and  appointed  Professor  Parmly  to  be  its 
head.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board,  Dean  Brownson 
was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures,  and  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  were 
definitely  united  under  that  title  with  Professor  Brownson  as 
chairman.  On  May  22,  also.  Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson, 
Director  of  the  Evening  Session  and  of  the  Division  of  \  oca- 
tional  Subjects  and  Civic  Administration,  was  promoted  from 
his  associate  professorship  to  be  full  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking.  Professor  Homer  C.  Newton  was 
appointed  Acting  Librarian  for  the  academic  year  1917-1918. 

At  the  first  Faculty  meeting  of  the  term,  on  September  20, 
President  Mezcs  announced  that  Professor  Walter  E.  Clark 
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had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  to 
Avhich  he  was  elected  on  September  12,  and  would  leave  to 
take  up  his  new  responsibilities  on  January  i,  1918. 

The  University  of  Nevada  is  a  coeducational  institution  of 
about  four  hundred  students,  with  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
schools  of  engineering,  mining,  agriculture,  and  teachers' 
training.  It  has  an  extensive  campus  with  twelve  buildings 
at  Reno  and  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  farm  a  few  miles 
away  for  the  uses  of  the  agricultural  school.  As  President 
of  the  University  Dr.  Clark  will  be,  ^.v  officio,  one  of  the  board 
of  three  members,  including  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  the 
elected  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  charge  of  the  entire 
primary  and  secondary  educational  system  of  Nevada.  Pres- 
ident Clark  came  to  the  City  College  in  1901  as  a  tutor  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  to  which  at  that  time  the  instruc- 
tion in  economics  was  attached.  i\fter  successive  promo- 
tions he  was  made  head,  in  1907,  of  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  which  under  his  direction  has 
so  greatly  extended  its  work  in  recent  years.  He  represented 
the  College  in  the  formation  of  the  Association  of  Urban 
Universities,  which  was  organized  in  Washington  in  191 4, 
and  was  the  first  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Professor  Woolston  has  resumed  his  work  at  the  College, 
after  his  half  year  of  absence  while  engaged  in  research  for  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  during  which  he  was  replaced  here 
by  Professor  Maurice  Parmelee. 

The  following  members  of  the  teaching  staff  have  recently 
resigned:  From  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  Mr.  Magarge 
and  Mr.  Hart,  last  May,  and  Mr.  Conway  on  October  i ; 
Mr.  B.  G.  Sherman  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  left  at  the 
end  of  last  spring  term,  and  Mr.  Sturtevant  Overin,  who  was 
assistant  tutor-at-large  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  resigned 
September  i. 

To  take  the  place  of  the  late  Professor  Parmly  in  conducting 
the  courses  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mr.  David 
B.  Steinman  has  been  designated  as  ^Associate  Professor  of 
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Engineering.  Professor  Steinman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege, class  of  '06,  and  has  had  extensive  professional  experience, 
having  been  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  Hell 
Gate  Connecting  Bridge,  He  has  also  conducted  courses  for 
several  terms  in  the  Evening  Session. 

On  September  14,  about  a  hundred  members  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  College,  to 
remain  for  several  months  studying  wireless  and  other  teleg- 
raphy and  telephony,  etc.,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  Ray,  and  others.  The  auditorium  of  Town- 
send  Harris  Hall  serves  as  their  dormitory  and  other  neces- 
sary accommodations  have  been  found  for  them,  including  the 
use  of  the  gymnasium  pool,  and  the  College  lunch  room  for 
their  meals.  The  uniformed  figures  are  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  readiness  of  the  College  to  co-operate  in  war  prepara- 
tions. 

The  College  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Slater 
Military  Training  Law  by  an  arrangement  whereby  students 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen  receive  military 
instruction  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  at  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment  Engineers  Armory,  Fort  Washington  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Street,  as  members  of  the 
State  Cadet  Corps. 

The  public  use  of  the  Stadium  during  the  summer  gave 
further  evidence  of  the  advantages  which  its  possession 
affords  to  the  city.  During  July,  August,  and  the  first  half  of 
September  twenty-four  formal  events  were  regularly  sched- 
uled, with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  102,500,  including 
Park  Department  concerts  and  the  Community  Chorus.  In 
addition  there  were  a  considerable  number  who  used  the 
Stadium  for  athletic  recreational  purposes,  for  which  the 
track  and  field  were  opened  each  day  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  has  offered  an  additional  gift  of 
$12,000  for  excavating  under  the  ends  of  the  Stadium  and 
constructing  storage  and  locker  accommodations  and  space  for 
a  heating  plant. 
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Mr.  Katz  has  resigned  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Employment  Bureau,  and  the  President  has  appointed 
Professor  Breithut  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  which  is 
now  installed  in  Professor  Breithut's  office  in  the  Chemistry 
Building. 

Once  more  the  time-honored  building  at  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street  is  in  the  service  of  the  College.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Commerce  Building,  and  having  been  in 
considerable  degree  renovated  and  repaired,  as  announced  last 
spring,  it  is  to  be  used  to  house  many  of  the  courses  of  the 
division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administration 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Robinson, 
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CITY    COLLEGE   AMBULANCE 

In  June  we  learned  that  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  might  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  of  its  own 
students  as  the  driver  of  its  own  ambulance  for  service  in 
France.  Mr.  C.  E.  Whitmore  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service  in  France  whereby  he 
was  allowed  to  provide  a  number  of  ambulances  before  the 
whole  service  was  taken  over  by  the  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Whit- 
more was  good  enough  to  invite  the  College  to  send  one  of  these 
ambulances  in  charge  of  one  of  its  students.  A  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association  authorized 
a  subscription  among  the  Alumni  to  raise  a  fund  to  finance 
the  undertaking  and  President  Fagnani  sent  a  letter  to  every 
member  in  good  standing  outlining  the  plan.  At  first  it 
seemed  that  we  might  not  raise  the  necessary  fund  in  time 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  subscriptions  came  in  so  fast 
and  in  such  good  amounts  that  the  necessary  fund  was  over- 
subscribed. The  driver  of  the  ambulance  is  Mr.  Malcolm  B. 
Schloss  of  the  sophomore  class.  The  boat  taking  him  and 
other  members  of  his  unit  sailed  on  June  30.  Mr.  Schloss  sent 
us  a  postal  card  from  Havre  on  July  19  stating  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Paris  and  expected  to  find  his  car  waiting  for  him. 
On  July  30  he  wrote  from  somewhere  in  France  saying  that 
the  members  of  the  unit  were  driving  over  a  bare  country 
with  bad  roads  and  much  mire  and  were  expecting  to  reach 
the  front  and  active  service  soon.  No  doubt  Mr.  Schloss 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  ambulance  are  now 
assisting  in  the  heroic  w^ork  on  the  western  line. 

Shortly  after  the  sending  of  the  ambulance  an  organization 
of  American  colleges  and  universities  was  formed  to  establish 
a  College  Men's  Clubhouse  in  Paris.  Membership  is  by 
institution.  The  College  has  also  been  asked  to  participate 
in  the  floating  of  the  next  Liberty  Loan  and  in  other  war 
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activities.  We  found  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  between 
$300  and  $400  in  the  ambulance  fund.  Consequently,  those 
contributors  who  had  underwritten  the  fund  for  large 
amounts  were  asked  if  they  cared  to  receive  back  their  pro- 
portionate surpluses  or  contribute  them  to  a  war  emergency 
fund  which  would  be  used  to  pay  for  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  membership  in  the  Association  to  support  the 
Club  at  Paris,  and  to  care  for  other  war  services.  All  the 
contributors  who  replied,  gave  their  surpluses  to  this  purpose. 
The  College,  therefore,  now  has  a  small  fund  to  be  drawn  upon 
at  times  when  it  may  have  to  act  as  an  institution  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  government  and  private  enterprises  connected 
with  the  war.  If  any  other  alumni  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
fund  they  may  send  their  contributions  to  Frederick  B. 
Robinson,  at  the  College. 

PHI    BETA    KAPPA 

A  meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June 
20,  President  Werner  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Arthur  Guiterman, 
'91,  delivered  an  address  on  "Humor  and  Philosophy  in 
Folklore,"  his  remarks  being  illustrated  by  the  recitation  of 
some  of  his  own  poems  founded  on  folk  tales. 

The  following  graduates  were  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Chapter: 

From  the  Class  of  June,  1917:  Julius  Isaacs,  Emil  L.  Post, 
Wm.  Hackellar  Brittain,  Benjamin  Plotkin,  Robert  O.  Loebel, 
David  S.  Goldberg,  Philip  Cohen,  Alfred  lacuzzi,  Joseph  H. 
Fine,  Harold  Wisan,  Abraham  Grayzel,  Geo.  Morganstern, 
Saul  Rutstein,  Moses  Buchbinder,  Joseph  Jacklowitz,  David 
Goldman. 

From  the  Class  of  February,  1917:  Bennington  P.  Gill, 
Paul  Edward  Roe,  George  H.  Schuler,  Walter  L.  Foster, 
Samuel  Welkowitz,  Raphael  Windman,  Sturtevant  Overin, 
Henry  ^I.  J.  Mannix,  William  Cohen,  Israel  Hoffberg. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF   THE   ASSOCIATE   ALUMNI   OF   THE    COLLEGE   OF   THE   CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK,   INCORPORATED,   HELD    IN   THE    ROOMS   OF  THE 

CITY  COLLEGE  CLUB,  302  MADISON  AVENUE,  ON  JUNE 

14,    I917,   AT  8.15   P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  8.15  p.  m.,  President  Fagnani 
in  the  chair.  The  directors  present  were:  Messrs.  Battell,  Fagnani,  Green, 
Holman,  Hiihner,  Kost,  Lachman,  Murray,  Olcott,  Pedersen,  Robinson,  Pollitzer, 
Unger,  Woods,  Zorn.  Letters  of  regret  because  of  inability  to  attend  the  meeting 
were  received  from  Messrs.  Donald,  Downer,  Eurich,  Frank,  Kohns,  Naumburg, 
Nettleton,  Olcott. 

The  minutes,  as  read  by  the  Secretary,  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Seventieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
College  was  celebrated  on  Charter  Day,  May  7,  and  that  undergraduates.  Faculty 
and  Alumni  participated  in  the  exercises.  A  statue  of  General  Alexander  S. 
Webb  was  presented  to  the  College  on  the  same  day.  The  financial  statement 
of  Prof.  A.  I.  du  P.  Coleman,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  presented  and  placed 
on  file.  A  bill  for  $56.41,  for  mailing  and  addressing  Charter  Day  circulars  to 
the  Alumni,  was  presented  by  the  Secretary.  The  bill  was  approved  and  the 
Treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  it. 

A  statement  from  Prof.  Abraham  J.  Goldfarb,  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
was  read,  requesting  the  sum  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  for  the  B  ologic  Society 
of  the  College.  This  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  sending  two  students 
to  the  field  station  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  during  the  summer.  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  stated  in  Pro- 
fessor Goldfarb's  petition  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  report  submitted  by  Professor  Robinson  for  the  Publication  Committee 
approved  a  modification  of  the  rate  of  pay  which  the  Campus  Association  should 
receive  from  the  Associate  Alumni  for  furnishing  monthly  copies  of  The  Campus 
to  dues-paying  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Publication  Committee  that,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  paper  and  printing, 
the  Campus  Association  should  be  allowed  thirty-five  cents  (35c.)  for  each 
certified  subscriber,  instead  of  thirty  cents  (30c.),  said  arrangement  to  take  effect 
beginning  September,  191 7.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received 
and  placed  on  file,  and  the  new  arrangement  with  the  Campus  Association  be 
approved. 

Two  letters  from  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  Associate  Alumni  were  received, 
one  from  Marcus  P.  Benjamin,  President,  and  the  other  from  Maxwell  James, 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  of  the  Washington  Branch  reported  that  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  President;  Capt. 
Robert  Alton,  Vice-President;  Maxwell  James,  Secretary.  The  Washington 
Branch  has  also  decided  to  hold  social  gatherings  for  the  coming  year  at  the  homes 
of  various  members  of  the  Alumni.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Washington 
Branch  has  been  postponed  because  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Green,  for  the  Committee  on  Associate  Membership,  proposed  the  following 
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names  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association,  all  of  whom  were  unanimously 
elected  into  such  membership: 

'66     Ernest  Werner,  100  Broadway,  New  York. 

'68     Edgar  Whitlock,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 

'81     Harry  G.  Tobey,  225  West  86th  St.,  New  York. 

'86     Isidor  L.  Carbonell,  904  Ogden  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

'88     James  Hopkins,  199  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

'95     George  J.  Loewy,  237  East  37th  St.,  New  York. 

'69     Edward  C.  Bridgman,  Stapleton,  S.  I. 

'68     Dr.  Paul  T.  Ferrer,  130  Pearl  St.,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

'88     Henry  A.  Forster,  76  William  St.,  New  York. 

'02     Walter  S.  Spiegelberg,  55  West  26th  St.,  New  York. 

'02     Carl  Schur,  4  Hamilton  Terrace,  New  York. 

'02     George  W.  Kyle,  252  West  85th  St.,  New  York. 

'02     Frank  B.  de  Lara,  Batavia,  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

'02     William  T.  Hogan,  124  Central  Ave.,  Tompkinsville,  S.  I. 

'05  Arata  Tsukada,  Care  of  Akawo,  Morimura  &  Co.,  230  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Mr.  Rosentstein  reported  that  simple  and  formal  Commencement  exercises 
would  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  College  on  Thursday  morning,  June  21, 
Advice  was  sought  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  usual  reception  of  the 
Alumni  Association  to  the  graduating  class.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that,  in 
view  of  the  war,  all  alumni  festivities  be  abandoned  this  year  and  that  a  repre- 
sentative Alumnus  be  requested  to  make  a  brief  address  to  the  graduates  on 
Commencement  morning,  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  College,  and  inviting  them  to  become  members,  this  to  constitute  the 
reception  to  the  graduating  class  of  1917. 

Mr.  Green  reported  the  receipt  of  a  steel  engraving  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Anderson,  '54,  as  a  gift  to  the  Association  from  his  daughter.  Miss  Anne  Sands 
Anderson.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  to  Miss  Anderson  a  letter  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Professor  Robinson  reported  that  the  Alumni  Association  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  City  College  Ambulance  to  France,  provided  prompt 
action  were  taken.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  President 
Fagnani  had  authorized  the  sending  of  a  letter  requesting  contributions  to  the 
Ambulance  Fund.  An  excellent  response  by  return  mail  had  already  brought 
$739,  either  in  cash,  or  in  the  form  of  pledges  which  could  be  redeemed  in  the 
course  of  the  week;  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  required  amount  of 
$1,500  could  be  raised  in  a  few  days.  The  Board  of  Directors,  however,  was 
directed  to  underwrite  the  project  to  the  sum  of  $1,500.  Mr.  Malcolm  Schloss, 
a  member  of  the  sophomore  class,  has  volunteered  to  drive  this  ambulance.  It 
was  regularly  moved  and  carried  that  the  Board  of  Directors  accepts,  with 
gratitude  and  appreciation,  the  opportunity  of  underwriting  such  an  ambulance 
and  authorizes  the  carrying  out  of  said  plan.  It  was  further  moved  and  carried 
that  the  ambulance  be  named  "College  of  the  City  of  New  York"  and  that  no 
other  name  be  used. 
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Professor  Kost  presented  the  following  resolution  concerning  the  late  Professor 
Ernest  Ilgen,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  record  their  profound  regret  at  thedeathof  their  brother  alumnus, 
Professor  Ernest  Ilgen,  salutatorian  of  the  Class  of  '82. 

In  him  this  Association  lost  a  loyal  member,  the  College,  a  scholar  of  exceptional 
ability,  as  well  as  a  most  conscientious  and  self-sacrificing  teacher,  the  community, 
an  honorable  and  upright  citizen,  and  the  world  a  man  of  noble  character. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  minute  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  Mrs.  Ilgen. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Mr.  Green  be  requested  to  collect  as  many 
names  as  possible  of  Alumni  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  that  these 
names  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  published  in  the 
City  College  Quarterly.     The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.30  p.  m. 

Jacob  Holman 

Secretary 


DE   MORTUIS 

Thomas  Allison,  '60,  died  May  15,  191 7.  He  was  born  Septem- 
ber 19,  1840,  son  of  Michael  Allison  and  Susan  Gentil.  From 
Public  School  35  he  entered  the  Free  Academy,  was  graduated  in 
i860  in  the  Ancient  Course,  and  received  his  M.A.  in  1863.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Phrenocosmian  Literary  Society  at  the  Col- 
lege. In  November,  1861,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Morton  in  1895  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Commissioner  of  Jurors  for  New  York  County, 
April,  1902,  which  office  he  held  for  thirteen  years.  He  is  survived 
by  three  daughters:  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Crosby,  Mrs.  Herbert  Covell, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Choate. 

George  Francis  Demarest,  '64,  died  in  August,  191 7.  He  was 
an  honor  man  in  his  class  at  the  College.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar  and  was  counsel  for  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  until  about  a  year  ago  when  he  became  associated  with  a 
prominent  mortgage  company.  He  had  been  a  Major  in  the  22nd 
Regiment,  New  York  State  MiUtia. 

One  of  his  classmates  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Demarest  had  the  con- 
fidence of  his  instructors  in  all  departments,  which  he  earned  by  the 
high  rank  he  took.  He  was  beloved  by  his  classmates  who  number 
but  a  handful  now.  The  class  graduated  forty,  but  there  are  only 
twelve  survivors.  Strong  social  ties  have  bound  this  class  together 
and  even  now  the  remainder  meets  annually.  In  recent  years 
Mr.  Demarest  resided  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.  He  left  a  record  of  a 
well-spent  and  an  enviable  career." 

John  Whittaker  Acton,  '71,  died  at  his  home,  97  Waterville  Street, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  June  19,  1917.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
January  14,  1853,  the  son  of  Samuel  Acton  and  Louisa  Langdon. 
After  graduation  from  the  College,  he  engaged  in  business  and  for 
many  years  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Acton,  Packard  &  Co.,  New 
York,  wholesale  tea  and  coffee  dealers.  He  was  a  member  of 
Gamma  Chapter,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Nu  Chapter  of  the  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity.  "The  last  eight  years  of  Mr.  Acton's 
life  were  spent  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
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by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  for  his  kindly  manners,  his  ready  sym- 
pathy and  his  transparent  goodness.  Through  the  failure  of  the 
company  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  he  saw  the  savings  of  a  life- 
time swept  away.  He  felt  this  loss  keenly,  but  endured  it  uncom- 
plainingly. Being  familiar  with  the  tea  and  coffee  business,  he 
opened  a  small  store  for  the  sale  of  these  commodities  in  his  own 
home.  This  occupied  his  time  and  gave  him  some  financial  return. 
To  the  end  he  continued  to  be  the  fine-spirited  gentleman  he  had 
always  been,  and  no  one  ever  heard  from  his  lips  a  harsh  judgment 
or  a  rebellious  word.  He  is  survived  by  one  brother,  three  sisters 
and  an  invalid  wife,  whose  remarkable  endurance  of  physical  suf- 
fering and  of  mental  perplexities  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  her. " 

Isaac  Fromme,  '74,  was  born  August  4,  1854,  at  200  Second  Street, 
New  York,  son  of  Louis  Fromme  of  Lippe  Detmold,  Germany,  and 
Ernestine  Freudenberger,  of  Baden.  Mr.  Fromme  attended  a 
German  school  for  three  years  in  this  city,  and  then  entered  Gram- 
mar School  20;  and  in  1869  entered  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  Ancient  Course.  He 
then  attended  Columbia  College  Law  School  and  was  graduated 
in  1878.  He  continued  to  practice  law  until  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  retired.  From  1898  to  1902  he  was  Register  of  the  County  of 
New  York.  He  organized  large  companies  in  theatrical  and  com- 
mercial lines.  Among  the  latter  was  the  New  York  Butchers' 
Dress  Meat  Co.,  and  the  Real  Estate  Exchange.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  counsel  for  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Co.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Columbian  Order,  Tammany  Society,  was  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  for  the  Fifth  Masonic  District,  1 897-1 898, 
Grand  Marshall  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  1898-1899  and 
Commissioner  of  Appeals  of  that  lodge,  1900  to  1903;  and  was 
governor  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  I.  O.  B.  B.  at  Yonkers. 
In  1879  he  married  Sophie  Abraham,  who  with  six  children  sur- 
vive him.  Mr.  Fromme  died  at  his  home,  207  Second  Avenue, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  August  29,  1917. 

Walter  Demarest,  '74,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years, 
died  last  spring.  He  was  born  May  2,  1855,  at  15  King  Street, 
New  York  City,  the  son  of  Calvin  Demarest  and  Mary  Lozier,  both 
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of  New  Jersey.  From  the  Grove  Street  School  No.  3,  he  entered 
City  College  and  was  graduated  in  the  Ancient  Course  in  1874  and 
received  his  M.A.  from  the  College  in  1878.  He  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1877  and  also  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  house-surgeon  at  the  Work-House  and  Aims- 
House  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  1878-1879;  and  about  1885 
he  became  physician  for  the  Indiana  Sanitarium,  Brookville, 
Indiana.     He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Terhune. 

Julian  Herman  Meyer,  '78,  founder  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm 
of  Meyer  &  Lange,  died  September  6  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  at  his 
home,  307  West  107th  Street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  and  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  son. 
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PROFESSOR  WALTER  E.  CLARK 

After  sixteen  years  of  service  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Professor  Clark  will  leave  us  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary to  assume  actively  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Nevada.  He  is  already  head  of  that  institu- 
tion, his  official  appointment  dating  from  September  first,  but 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  four  months,  so  that  our 
College  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  his  sudden  departure. 
The  interim  he  has  improved  by  accomplishing  some  work 
for  the  University  in  Washington  and  Albany,  He  has  con- 
ducted negotiations  and  studied  systems  and  attended  meet- 
ings, such  for  example  as  that  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

While  his  colleagues  in  the  Faculty  congratulate  Professor 
Clark  upon  his  appointment  and  wish  him  the  fullest  success 
in  his  new  undertaking,  they  regret  to  lose  in  him  a  prominent 
scholar,  a  vigorous  teacher  and  a  very  active  participant  and 
leader  in  departmental  and  academic  movements. 

Professor  Clark's  scholarly  productivity  begins  with  his 
volume  Josiah  Tucker,  Economist  (1903),  written  as  a  thesis 
for  his  doctor's  degree  at  Columbia  University,  and  his  latest 
production  is  the  addition  of  about  two  hundred  pages  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  The  Trust  Problem  (Doubleday,  Page  and 
Co.),  as  co-author  with  Professor  Jenks.  This  matter  con- 
sists of  chapters  I,  XHI,  XIV,  XV,  and  Appendices  D  (ex- 
cepting that  portion  on  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation), 
E,  F  and  H.  Between  these  two  publications  we  have  from 
his  pen  contributions  to  Everybody's,  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  various  technical  publications;  about  a  dozen  articles  in 
Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Encyclopcedia ,  including  those  on  Cor- 
porations, Income  Tax,  Rising  Prices,  Tariff,  Trust  Com- 
panies, and  Trusts,  this  last  really  equivalent  to  a  book,  its 
length  being  fourteen  thousand  words;  a  chapter  on  Bonds 
in  How  to  Invest  When  Prices  are  Rising;  and  a  volume  on 
The  Cost  of  Livin g  {A.  C.  McClung  and  Co.,  1915),  which  was  re- 
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viewed  in  the  Quarterly  for  October,  191 5.  In  addition  to 
his  activity  as  a  pubHcist,  Professor  Clark  has  also  extended 
his  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  He  has  given  courses  in  the 
series  of  The  Board  of  Education ;  for  four  years  he  delivered 
from  eight  to  fourteen  lectures  a  year  before  the  Junior 
League;  he  has  led  conferences  on  economic  subjects  in  pri- 
vate houses  for  people  prominent  in  the  financial  and  social 
worlds;  and  he  has  during  the  past  two  years  conducted 
courses  for  employees  of  the  New  York  banks  at  the  National 
City  Bank  and  before  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

Industrious  as  he  has  been  in  presenting  economic  subjects 
to  the  public,  Professor  Clark  has  never  allowed  these  avo- 
cations to  interfere  with  the  vigorous  performance  of  his  col- 
lege duties.  As  a  teacher  he  has  made  a  vivid  impression 
upon  the  hundreds  of  students  who  have  listened  to  his  lec- 
tures on  economics  and  taken  part  in  his  class-room  work. 
Dr.  George  William  Edwards  (June,  191 1)  has  kindly  con- 
tributed his  estimate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  younger 
graduates. 

A  few  decades  ago  economics  rarely  found  admission  into 
the  college  curriculum.  With  the  practical  and  popular  ap- 
plication of  sciences  and  their  rapid  development,  society  has 
been  led  again  and  again  to  dispute  educational  values.  Fol- 
lowing each  successful  readjustment,  economics  has  been 
given  a  more  distinctive  and  a  more  honored  place  in  colleges, 
until  today  this  science  has  fairly  won  its  own.  Economics 
has  been  raised  to  its  high  level  by  the  unflagging  efforts  of 
men  with  faith  both  in  this  subject  and  in  its  value  to  the  human 
race.  One  of  these  is  Dr.  Walter  E.  Clark,  who  established 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  In  our  college.  The 
students  of  his  first  classes  in  1901  and  all  who  have  sat  before 
him  recognized  him  as  an  effective  teacher  of  fine  scholarship 
and  as  a  sympathetic  advisor  of  deep  human  experience.  In 
the  lecture  hall  none  fail  to  respond  to  the  force  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, optimism  and  personality.  Outside  the  classroom, 
many  were  guided  by  Professor  Clark's  knowledge  of  the 
business  world,  and  trod  with  surer  steps  that  uncertain  road 
which  lies  just  beyond  graduation. 
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Not  long  ago  the  City  College  man  was  brought  abruptly 
to  the  painful  realization  that  the  position  of  school  teacher 
was  only  for  the  few.  At  this  parting  of  the  ways,  Professor 
Clark,  prompt  and  farseeing,  pointed  out  that  the  new  con- 
dition was  not  of  necessity  an  unmixed  misfortune.  But 
above  all  he  offered  practical  courses  which  opened  new  fields 
of  opportunity. 

As  a  teacher  of  political  science,  his  aim  has  been  to  develop 
character,  efficiency  and  good  citizenship.  His  method  is  by 
example,  in  accordance  with  that  valuable  educational  pre- 
cept: "learn  to  do  by  doing."  Though  not  an  alumnus  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  has  always  identified 
himself  with  the  important  activity  of  our  Alma  Mater.  The 
impress  of  his  personality,  we  gratefully  feel  will  be  abiding. 

When  Professor  Clark  entered  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy in  1901,  there  were  only  two  single  term  courses  in  eco- 
nomics, the  caption  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  politics,  economics  and  sociology,  as 
well  as  psychology,  philosophy  proper  and  education.  In 
1902  he  was  made  instructor,  in  1906  assistant  professor  and 
in  1907  associate  professor  and  head  of  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  In  1910  he  was  promoted 
professor.  During  this  period  the  Department  has  grown 
from  two  to  thirty-seven  term  courses  and  the  personnel  from 
two  to  nine  teachers.  Each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject, politics,  economics  and  sociology,  has  its  own  group  of 
courses  and  special  teachers.  Professor  Clark  himself  dealing 
with  economics,  and  recently  there  has  been  a  large  expansion 
by  the  introduction  of  business  and  commercial  subjects. 
The  tendency  is  distinctly  toward  a  College  of  Commerce,  an 
institution  proposed  some  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Schiff,  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  city  authorities,  but  dropped  at  that 
time  for  financial  reasons.  In  the  negotiations  then  conducted 
Professor  Clark  bore  an  energetic  and  laborious  part. 

On  Faculty  committees  Professor  Clark  has  been  unre- 
mittingly employed,  dealing  with  such  diverse  matters  as 
athletics,  vocational  training,  relations  with  city  employees, 
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war  preparation,  course  of  study,  and  a  dozen  others.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  College  Affairs 
which  acts  in  consultation  with  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  the  Faculty  of  Social  Science^  he  was  the  leader 
in  proposing,  constructing  and  carrying  through  the  College 
Faculty  the  new  Social  Science  Course,  which  was  added  a 
year  ago  to  the  long-standing  undergraduate  courses  in  Arts 
and  Science. 

This  bundle  of  energy  came  to  us  from  Ohio.  He  was  born 
in  Defiance,  where  his  father  was  superintendent  of  schools, 
a  position  he  soon  relinquished  for  the  ministry.  In  pursuing 
his  vocation  in  unwholesome  districts,  the  elder  Clark  early 
lost  his  life  by  sickness  and  the  boy  of  five  was  left  poor  and 
fatherless.  He  passed  through  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  Delphos,  Ohio,  and  then  worked  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  a  dry  goods  store,  where  he  had  already  had  jobs  while 
studying  at  school.  At  eighteen,  he  entered  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  a  college  from  which  his 
father  had  graduated  twenty  years  before.  Here  he  spent 
eight  years,  five  in  obtaining  his  A.B.,  for  he  earned  his  way 
through  college,  and  three  as  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
politics.  While  teaching,  he  obtained  the  ALA.  degree  in 
course.  In  1899,  Professor  Clark  began  his  studies  in  political 
science  at  Columbia  University,  obtaining  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  1903.  It  was  while  pursuing  these  studies  that  he  obtained 
his  first  appointment  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
We  may  add  that  for  five  years  after  1903,  he  was  resident 
and  settlement  worker  at  Greenwich  House. 

About  Farmer  Clark,  who  possessed  practical  and  first- 
hand information  concerning  chickens  and  cows  and  other 
agricultural  mysteries,  his  Jersey  neighbors.  Doctors  Sickles 
and  Storey,  are  probably  the  most  competent  authorities,  but 
every  colleague  of  the  departing  professor  would  willingly 

^  The  College  Faculty  is  now  subdivided  into  three  faculties,  Arts,  Social  Science 
and  Science,  each  with  certain  specified  functions  and  each  reporting  to  the 
general  body. 
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testify  to  his  attractive  personal  qualities.  While  he  has  al- 
ways been  resolute  in  enforcing  his  opinions,  he  has  never  had 
even  the  semblance  of  a  quarrel  with  opponents,  for  he  knows 
how  to  be  at  once  firm  and  good-tempered.  He  will  be  missed 
on  St.  Nicholas  Heights  as  a  tireless  worker,  a  wise,  temperate 
and  level-headed  advisor,  and  a  frank,  kindly  and  warm- 
hearted friend. 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY^ 

Few  novels  are  as  entertaining  as  Angelo  Patri's  account — 
veracious  on  the  face  of  it — of  his  own  experiences  as  A  School- 
master of  the  Great  City.  The  history  of  his  efforts  is  enlivened 
with  an  abundance  of  anecdotes,  some  humorous,  some  pa- 
thetic, all  coming  from  a  warm  heart  and  all  aimed  unerringly 
at  their  mark.  But  entertainment  is  by  no  means  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book;  this  indeed  is  serious  enough,  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  ideal — the  humanizing  of  the  school  and  the  hu- 
manizing of  the  teachers  through  individual  and  group  co- 
operation with  the  parents.  The  school  must  go  to  the  home 
and  the  home  must  come  to  the  school,  and  this  reciprocal 
activity  is  not  only  to  be  a  benefit  for  the  children,  though 
they  are  naturally  first  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  to  vivify  and 
reorganize  the  whole  community.  ' '  No  matter  who  the  people 
are,  they  need  the  school  as  a  humanizing  force,  so  that  they 
may  feel  the  common  interest,  revive  their  visions,  see  the  ful- 
filment of  their  dreams  in  terms  of  their  children,  so  that  they 
may  be  made  young  once  more.  Americanize  the  foreigner, 
nay,  through  the  child  let  us  fulfil  our  destiny  and  Ameri- 
canize America." 

The  first  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  is  the  mech- 
anism of  the  system.  In  the  social  organism  there  is  an 
ever  recurring  conflict  between  free  individual  expansion  and 
the  machinery  of  life.  The  machinery  is  so  efftcient,  at  least 
in  appearance,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  operate  than  fresh  appli- 
cations of  personal  energy,  it  has  in  itself  such  elements  of  in- 
dispensable value,  that  it  is  apt  to  crush  initiative  and  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  mind.  While  there  is  a  human  tendency 
to  invent  and  innovate,  there  is  also  a  human  tendency  to  ac- 
cept what  exists,  and  even  to  harden  novelties  into  mechanical 
formulas.  Mr.  Patri  appreciates  this  fact.  In  speaking  of 
desired  improvements,  he  says:    "Be  it  remembered,   how- 

^A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City,  by  Angelo  Patri,  '97.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  191 7.   $1.25. 
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ever,  that  a  shop,  a  studio,  a  play-room,  may  become  as  for- 
mal, as  dead,  as  antiquated,  as  rigid  as  any  phase  of  the  pres- 
ent book  school,  if  these  activities  are  developed  by  rule  and 
applied  to  all  children  regardless  of  tastes  or  tendencies,  in 
accordance  with  a  fixed  time  schedule  that  has  neither  elbow 
room  nor  leisure." 

The  history  of  education  is  the  history  of  the  ossification  of 
living  tissues.  Scholasticism  and  humanism  are  notorious 
examples.  How  will  it  be  with  natural  science?  Eternal 
vigilance  is  not  only  the  price  of  liberty,  it  is  the  price  of  life. 
Every  teacher,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  placed,  must  guard 
himself  from  becoming  a  fossil.  Much  greater  must  be  his 
watchfulness  if  he  is  an  atom  in  a  gigantic  system.  In  this 
book  numerous  examples  are  given  of  the  crushing  effect  of 
the  great  machine — regulations,  courses  of  study,  supervisors, 
examinations,  all  needful,  but  how  dangerous  when  not  di- 
rected by  the  finest  intelligence  and  sympathy!  And  then 
the  weariness  that  overwhelms  even  the  best  intentioncd  in  the 
presence  of  the  appalling,  impossible  task,  and  urges  them 
back  to  the  simpler  and  easier  job  of  setting  the  pattern  and 
letting  the  engine  grind  out  its  monotonously  identical  re- 
sult !  The  ideal  teacher  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  at  least  not 
in  thousands,  as  needed  by  our  city  schools;  but  we  may  fairly 
ask  whether  the  system  has  done  all  it  could  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  teachers.  This  question  presents  itself  insist- 
ently to  a  reader  of  Mr.  Patri's  volume. 

Some  fairly  definite  lines  of  improvement  are  indeed  sug- 
gested, of  which  the  central  motive  is  co-operation  between 
teachers  and  parents,  between  the  school  and  the  community. 
"Socializing  the  school  means  humanizing  the  teacher." 
This  process  is  not  left  in  the  formlessness  of  a  vague  aspira- 
tion, but  copious  examples  are  given,  showing  the  elements  of 
difficulty  and  failure,  as  well  as  those  of  success.  "Inade- 
quate, isolated  homes"  can  be  reached  through  the  children, 
and  a  neighborhood  spirit  can  center  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
By  arousing  the  interest  of  the  district,  street  conditions  also 
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can  be  improved,  for  the  street,  as  the  author  well  observes,  is 
a  powerful  factor  in  education,  "and,"  he  adds,  "we  know 
nothing  about  it." 

For  city  children,  what  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  beneficent 
influences  of  nature,  of  trees  and  flowers  and  cattle,  of  dis- 
tance and  open  sky?  Mr.  Patri  gives  his  own  experience: — 
"In  their  places  were  flats,  dark  stairs,  and  streets — paved 
streets  with  trucks  and  boys  running  wild,  empty  lots,  waste 
heaps.     My  companionship  with  nature  was  lost." 

The  city  school,  to  be  sure,  cannot  entirely  replace  the  soil, 
but  it  can  at  least  try.  Child  gardens  help  somewhat,  and 
then  much  can  be  made  of  Arbor  Day.  Mr.  Patri  has  an 
Italian  love  of  the  imaginative,  and  especially  of  such  festi- 
vals and  pageantry  as  appeal  to  the  child  mind.  Arbor  Day 
with  him  is  not  merely  the  planting  of  a  dozen  trees,  with 
dull  harangues  by  desiccated  local  Ciceros;  it  is  a  joyous  all- 
day  romp,  diversified  with  dancing  and  athletic  sports,  pre- 
cursors and  causes  of  contented  fatigue,  and  leaving  a  pleasant 
and  mellow  memory.  Truly,  the  practical  is  not  the  whole  of 
life,  even  in  dealing  with  such  a  rampant  nuisance  as  a  school- 
boy. 

A  big  building  where  you  recite  lessons  is  not  a  real  school. 
The  mechanism  is  there,  but  that  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  individuality,  if  there  is  to  be  life.  A  group  of  units  may 
make  a  system,  but  unless  each  unit  has  a  life  of  its  own,  the 
system  itself  can  have  no  life.  Our  schools  constitute  a  won- 
derful organization,  but  do  they  constitute  an  organism? 
The  difficulties  are  immense,  yet  let  us  not  call  them  insuper- 
able. If  a  college  is  an  individual,  if  a  high  school  is  an  indi- 
vidual, if  even  a  great  mercantile  house  may  be  an  individual, 
should  the  elementary  school  remain  merely  an  aggregation 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  or  that  edifice,  practically  indistin- 
guishable from  the  same  sort  of  an  aggregation  in  every  other 
district  of  the  city?  Such  a  condition  is  a  faulty  condition, 
and  though  it  may  be  convenient  for  administration,  it  can- 
not give  the  best  educative  results.     The  problem  is  over- 
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powering.  The  shifting  of  population  alone  provides  a  diffi- 
culty of  colossal  proportions.  It  is  well,  however,  to  consider 
any  possible  improvement,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Patri's  suggestions  will  induce  reflection,  and  that  reflection 
will  point  the  way  to  amelioration. 

To  the  individual  teacher  Mr.  Patri's  book  will  offer,  along 
with  pictures  of  the  shadows  that  darken  his  professional 
path,  elements  of  comfort,  hope  and  inspiration.  If  iron  dis- 
cipline can  be  supplanted  by  love  of  the  child,  the  load  may 
be  lightened.  Perhaps  Mike  and  Pete  and  Ike  and  Jakey  are 
not  altogether  lovely,  but  each  has  in  him  a  chord  that  will 
thrill  back  tender  music,  if  the  player,  instead  of  harshly 
jangling  it  out  of  tune,  can  learn  the  skill  to  play  upon  it  har- 
moniously. "You  are  a  greater  artist,"  says  the  author  to 
the  teacher,  "than  he  who  paints  a  picture,  than  he  who 
carves  a  statue,  than  he  who  writes  a  book.  Your  product  is 
that  wonderful  thing,  human  conduct!  You  are  a  creator! 
America  looks  to  you  for  her  greatness,  her  united  voice,  her 
bigness  of  race!" 

The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  to  find  such  artists;  and,  in  an 
even  greater  degree,  to  save  such  as  reveal  themselves  from 
succumbing  to  the  daily  drudgery.  In  such  a  task,  the  spirit 
is  everything.  Regulation  and  supervision  there  must  be, 
but  sympathy  and  helpfulness  are  quite  as  important  in  the 
government  of  the  teachers  as  in  the  government  of  the  chil- 
dren. Cannot  room  be  found  for  such  qualities  without  in- 
jury to  the  necessary  adjustments  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  Patri's  last  chapter,  a  little  prose  poem,  is  a  not  inap- 
propriate conclusion ;  for,  while  the  other  chapters  deal  with 
fact,  the  golden  thread  of  motive  throughout  is  love.  The 
whole  book,  indeed,  is  a  vindication  of  the  heart  against  the 
parching  and  hardening  influence  of  custom,  routine  and  pre- 
scription. For  emotional  nutriment,  some  go  to  nature,  some 
to  music,  some  to  romance;  Mr.  Patri  goes  to  the  school. 
"  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  need  of  me?"  he  muses.  "  Know 
then,  oh,  my  children,  that  I  have  far  more  need  of  you.     The 
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burdens  of  men  are  heavy  and  you  make  them  light!  The 
feet  of  men  know  not  where  to  go  and  you  show  them  the 
way.  The  souls  of  men  are  bound  and  you  make  them  free. 
You,  my  beautiful  people,  are  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the 
meaning  of  the  world.  It  is  because  of  you  that  the  world 
grows  and  grows  in  brotherly  love. 

"I  look  a  thousand  years  ahead  and  I  see  not  men,  ships, 
inventions,  buildings,  poems,  but  children,  shouting,  happy 
children,  and  I  keep  my  hand  in  yours  and  smiling  dream  of 
endless  days."  Lewis  F.  Mott. 


THE  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL  IN  1857 

I  matriculated  at  the  Law  School  in  Cambridge  in  Septem- 
ber, 1857,  engaged  a  room  at  the  Brattle  House,  which  had 
just  been  purchased  by  the  Law  School  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
law  students,  and  took  board  at  Mrs.  Humphreys'.  She  oc- 
cupied the  old  President's  House  on  Harvard  Street.  One  of 
the  first  requirements  was  to  send  in  a  statement  of  my  name 
and  of  any  academic  degrees  that  I  might  have  received,  with 
their  source.  This  was  sent  to  J.  Langdon  Sibley,  Librarian, 
who  presided  in  Gore  Hall,  and  had  charge  of  the  Law  School 
Catalogue.  I  soon  found  that  he  exercised  supervision  over 
the  claim  of  degrees.  I  was  the  first  student  from  the  New 
York  Free  Academy  who  had  ever  gone  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  did  not  like  the  name  Academy.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  collegiate,  and  he  declined  to  record  my  degrees. 
I  brought  to  him  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  incorporating  the  Academy,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
it  gave  authority  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  I  showed  him 
the  course  of  study,  but  he  was  inexorable.  Then  I  appealed 
to  the  President,  the  Reverend  James  Walker. 

He  was  one  of  that  school  of  pious  Unitarian  divines  of 
whom  Channing  and  Peabody  were  perhaps  the  leaders.  I 
told  him  my  story,  exhibited  to  him  my  evidence.  He  over- 
ruled Sibley  and  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  when  the  Law 
School  Catalogue  appeared,  of  seeing  my  name  inscribed  with 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  which  I  had  received  in  due 
course,  the  latter  in  consequence  of  my  post-graduate  studies 
in  French  and  German.  In  some  way,  I  never  knew  how,  the 
story  of  my  contest  with  Sibley  got  noised  abroad  in  the 
school,  and  gave  me  a  certain  standing  at  once.  Sibley  was 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  librarians  to  whom  his  books  were 
very  precious,  and  who  did  not  feel  that  they  were  printed  to 
be  read  and  studied.  When  you  came  to  know  him  well,  he 
was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  but  certainly  his  rind  was  a 
little  bitter.     He  and  I  became  very  good  friends,  however, 
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and  he  was  very  helpful  to  me  when  I  wanted  any  books  from 
the  college  library. 

The  Law  School  had  three  professors.  Joel  Parker  had 
been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  a  man  with  strong  features  and  keen  black  eyes,  short 
in  stature,  very  clear  in  statement  and  copious  in  learning, 
but  sometimes  we  thought  his  lectures  a  little  dry.  He  was 
an  independent  thinker  and,  when  he  was  Chief  Justice,  had 
not  hesitated  to  differ  with  Mr.  Justice  Story  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
his  decision  that  the  lien  of  attachments  issuing  out  of  the 
state  courts  had  been  preserved  by  the  Bankrupt  Act  of  1842 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  contrary  deci- 
sion of  Judge  Story  overruled. 

Theophilus  Parsons,  the  author  of  a  book  on  contracts  and 
of  many  other  famous  works,  was  just  the  reverse  in  personal 
appearance.  He  was  a  large  man,  with  somewhat  swelling 
and  ruddy  cheeks,  which  spoke  of  good  living,  and  a  merry 
laughing  eye  that  Inspired  every  beholder  with  good  humor. 
No  one  could  tell  a  story  better  and  no  one  could  Illuminate  a 
law  lecture  with  more  delightful  variety  of  anecdote  and  illus- 
tration. Every  year  he  gave  a  practical  lecture  on  legal 
ethics  in  the  conduct  of  the  profession.  He  cautioned  us 
against  extravagant  expectations,  and  told  us  that  if  a  young 
lawyer  paid  for  his  sign  the  first  year  and  his  office  rent  the 
next,  he  did  very  well. 

In  those  days  young  lawyers  began  business  on  their  own 
account.  The  present  method  of  entering  a  big  office,  serv- 
ing as  a  clerk  for  a  time,  and  then  possibly  becoming  a  partner 
in  that  or  some  other  firm,  was  then  practically  unknown. 
Lawyers  did  take  students  into  their  offices,  but  not  on  a 
salary.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  English  practice  of  the  student's 
paying  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  the  office  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  country,  but  it  was  thought  fifty  years  ago  that  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  practice  of  the  profession  was  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  any  service  that  the  student  might  ren- 
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der.  There  is  no  better  account  of  this  student  Hfe  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  story  of  Daniel  Webster's  experience  in  the 
law  ofhce  of  Christopher  Gore.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
most  of  us  expected  to  begin  to  learn  the  actual  practice  of 
the  profession. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  our  third  professor,  Emory 
Washburn.  He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Bar  of  Worcester 
County.  He  told  me  that  during  many  terms  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  were  held  in  that  county  he  was  retained  in  every 
case  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  those  days  the  terms  of  the 
court  were  short.  The  jurors,  clients  and  witnesses  came  at 
the  opening  of  court  and  stayed  around  the  court-house  until 
the  end  of  the  term,  which  often  would  not  last  more  than  a 
week.  The  court  sat  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
when  the  lawyers,  jurors  or  witnesses  were  not  engaged  in 
actual  trial,  they  hobnobbed  in  the  hotel  and  were  very  good 
friends  together.  Thus,  a  leading  lawyer  came  to  have  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  his  county  in  a  way 
that  now,  when  a  man  is  telephoned  for  and  goes  up  to  court 
to  try  a  case  within  an  hour,  is  impossible. 

Washburn  was  the  editor  of  the  American  edition  of 
Cruise's  Digest  of  the  English  Law  of  Real  Estate,  and  was 
himself  the  author  of  a  very  useful  book  on  the  American  Law 
of  Real  Estate.  He  had  the  faculty  of  clear  statement,  and 
grounded  all  who  listened  to  him  and  who  studied  his  book, 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  Estate.  I 
found  this  very  useful  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  professional 
life,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  tell  later.  Washburn  was  the 
most  obliging  man  I  ever  knew.  However  busy  he  might  be, 
and  he  was  a  very  hard  worker,  he  would  stop  to  talk  with  a 
student  and  explain  any  difficulty  that  he  might  have  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  short  the  great 
advantage  to  the  student  in  the  Law  School  at  that  time  was 
that  he  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  professional  distinction.  All 
three  professors  had  been  in  the  first  rank.  They  knew  the 
law  as  a  great  physician  knows  medicine.      The  modern  idea, 
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that  a  good  law  school  faculty  may  be  composed  of  men  who 
never  had  any  practice,  was  then  unthinkable,  or  at  any  rate, 
unthought. 

There  were  no  recitations  in  the  Law  School.  Two  lectures 
were  delivered  daily  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one.  In 
these  sometimes  questions  were  asked  by  the  professor,  but 
there  was  no  formal  assigning  of  a  particular  topic,  and  no 
attempt  to  ascertain  how  thoroughly  a  student  had  studied 
the  textbooks  which  were  supposed  to  be  read  outside  the 
lectures.  In  short,  if  a  man  attended  the  lectures  with  rea- 
sonable regularity  and  paid  his  fees  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  he  became  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Legiini  Bacca- 
laureus, — for  thus  our  diplomas  read. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  the  organization  of  the 
Law  School  was  the  provision  for  the  argument  of  moot  cases. 
There  was  a  moot  court,  held  by  one  of  the  professors.  A 
case  was  put  in  writing  and  laid  before  the  school,  two  students 
were  assigned  to  argue  for  the  plaintiff  and  two  for  the  de- 
fendant. We  made  an  oral  argument  and  we  submitted 
briefs.     The  professor  afterwards  rendered  a  decision. 

Besides  these  courts  we  had  law  clubs  of  our  own.  One  of 
these  we  were  pleased  to  call  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  it 
was  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Baron.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  the  judges  of  which 
were  called  Barons,  and  the  chief  of  which  was  called  the 
Chief  Baron. 

One  of  the  curious  bits  of  antiquarian  law  that  we  learned 
at  Cambridge  was  that  this  court  had  for  its  original  juris- 
diction only  the  collection  of  debts  which  were  due  the  royal 
exchequer.  From  this  its  name  was  derived.  But  the  judges 
acted  on  the  maxim  (which  has  always  been  a  favorite  of 
mine),  Boni  jiidicis  ampliare  jurisdictionem.  Some  clever 
lawyer,  probably  after  consultation  with  the  Chief  Baron, 
inserted  in  his  declaration  an  allegation  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a  debtor  to  the  King,  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  collecting 
the  debt  which  the  defendant  owed  him  that  he  would  be  able 
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to  pay  the  debt  he  owed  to  the  royal  exchequer,  and  that 
therefore  he  brought  his  suit  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The 
judges  refused  to  allow  the  defendant  to  traverse  this  allega- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  and  after  a  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  over  personal  actions  became  established. 

It  is  really  a  great  pity  that  the  technical  judges  who  have 
wrecked  so  many  a  just  cause  on  some  rocks  of  objection  that 
had  no  connection  with  the  merits,  should  not  have  studied 
the  early  history  of  the  English  law.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  found  that  the  English  judges  of  three  centuries 
ago  and  of  a  period  even  more  remote,  aimed  to  do  substantial 
justice.  It  was  seldom  that  new  trials  were  granted.  The 
pleadings  were  special,  the  facts  spread  upon  the  record.  The 
verdict  determined  the  contested  facts,  and  the  court  ren- 
dered final  judgment  upon  the  whole  record.  Just  why  the 
tendency  of  law  has  been  on  the  whole  to  crystallize  into  more 
rigid  forms  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  At  any 
rate,  I  learned  in  the  Law  School  from  all  three  professors  that 
this  was  a  tendency  to  be  avoided — that  the  object  of  the  law 
was  to  do  justice. 

Parsons'  sonorous  voice  in  his  annual  lecture  rolled  out 
with  great  delight  the  Latin  phrase :  Saepe  pro  clientibus;  pro 
lege,  pro  repiihlica  semper.  He  told  with  satisfaction  the 
story  of  an  English  judge  in  the  early  days.  A  deed  was  pro- 
duced before  him  under  which  the  plaintiff  claimed.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  objected  that  it  was  not  an  inden- 
ture and  therefore  invalid.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  not  in- 
dented. It  seems  that  up  to  that  time  the  actual  indenting 
of  the  two  duplicate  originals  so  that  they  should  conform  to 
each  other  was  considered  important,  if  not  essential.  The 
judge  took  the  scissors  that  lay  in  his  drawer,  cut  the  necessary 
serrated  edge  in  the  deed,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  objecting 
counsel  with  the  remark,  "It  is  indented." 

Another  feature  of  the  Law  School  of  my  time  was  the 
Parliament.  This  met  every  Friday  evening.  We  elected  a 
speaker  every  month,  and  conducted  our  business  according 
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to  the  most  approved  rules  of  Cushing's  Parliamentary  Man- 
ual. Resolutions  were  introduced  and  debated.  These  de- 
bates elicited  all  the  oratorical  talent  of  the  school  and  were 
generally  attended  by  the  students.  One  in  particular,  I 
remember  occurred  during  the  month  that  I  was  speaker.  At 
that  time  it  was,  and  probably  still  is  the  practice  in  almost 
all  of  the  public  schools  of  the  country  to  open  the  session 
with  a  reading  from  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Massachusetts  objected  to  this,  partly  because 
the  reading  was  not  from  the  Douay  version.  The  child  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  parent  refused  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
school.  He  was  subjected  to  school  discipline  in  consequence 
and  his  father  brought  an  action  for  damages  against  the  prin- 
cipal who  had  administered  the  castigation.  The  merits  of 
this  action  had  just  been  argued  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  author  of 
Two  Years  Before  The  Mast,  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his 
professional  career,  appeared  for  the  defendant.  His  argu- 
ment was  printed,  the  law  students  thought  the  subject  well 
worthy  of  discussion,  a  resolution  was  introduced  presenting 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  we  debated  it  for  three  suc- 
cessive evenings.  During  the  first  two  of  these  I  presided. 
I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  pay  undivided  attention  to  the 
speakers.  One  of  them,  I  noticed,  was  a  great  deal  troubled, 
hesitated,  and  finally  broke  off  and  sat  down.  One  of  his 
friends  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was  because  I  looked  so 
closely  at  him.  So  it  happens  sometimes  in  life,  that  what 
we  intend  to  be  a  courtesy  is  not  received  as  such. 

Thus  have  I  told  the  provision  that  the  school  made  for  our 
instruction  and  improvement.  But  there  was  one  feature  of 
my  own  course  that  I  think  helped  me  more  than  anything  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.  My  father  told  me  before  I 
went  to  Cambridge  that  I  could  learn  more  from  the  great 
Boston  lawyers  even  than  from  the  professors,  and  I  seized  every 
opportunity  of  going  into  Boston  and  hearing  Rufus  Choate, 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis  and  Sidney  Bartlett.     Richard  H.  Dana, 
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Peleg  W.  Chandler,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  E.  Rockwood 
Hoar  were  also  among  the  leaders,  but  Choate,  Curtis  and 
Bartlett  were  pre-eminent. 

Bartlett  excelled  in  the  clearness  of  his  statement,  and  the 
consecutiveness  of  his  argument.  Choate  before  the  court, 
had  a  very  different  style  from  that  before  a  jury,  but  I  was 
told  that  his  arguments  were  just  as  acceptable  to  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  as  they  were  to  the  juries  of 
Suffolk  and  Middlesex.  Before  either  tribunal,  he  never,  as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  indulged  in  oratory  or  flowers  of  speech 
for  their  own  sake.  His  speeches  were  certainly  ornate,  but 
the  ornament,  like  that  on  a  Corinthian  column,  harmonized 
with  the  structure  and  added  beauty  and  charm  without  de- 
tracting in  any  way  from  its  strength.  He  was  an  untiring 
worker,  sitting  up  late  into  the  night,  never  neglecting  any 
possible  research  that  could  add  force  to  the  testimony  or  to 
the  authority.  When  he  was  trying  an  important  jury  case 
in  the  winter  he  would  come  into  the  court  in  the  morning 
wrapped  up  in  two  or  three  coats,  one  over  the  other,  with 
perhaps  a  shawl.  Gray  shawls  or  plaids  were  then  commonly 
worn  by  men  in  winter.  They  were  arranged  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  toga  or  Scotch  plaid,  so  as  to  leave  the  arms 
free,  and  had  some  distinct  advantages  as  an  outer  garment. 

When  Choate  in  this  attire,  with  his  long  black  hair, 
swarthy  complexion,  black  eyes  and  wrinkled  face,  appeared, 
he  looked  like  a  very  old  man.  When  his  turn  came  to  speak, 
the  outer  garment  was  thrown  aside,  and  gradually,  as  he 
warmed  to  the  subject,  all  the  external  wrappages  were  dis- 
carded. The  wrinkles  in  his  cheeks  smoothed  themselves 
out,  and  the  perspiration  began  to  glitter  in  his  black  hair. 
He  became  the  personification  of  the  most  intense  intellectual 
activity,  extending  itself  through  every  fiber  of  his  frame.  I 
have  listened  to  the  great  orators  of  his  time,  but  never  to  one 
who  had  the  intensity  of  Rufus  Choate.  Yet  he  enlivened 
all  with  a  play  of  wit  and  humor  and  a  quickness  of  turn  and 
readiness  of  resource  that  were  incomparable. 
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I  remember  him  trying  a  case  on  the  criminal  side  of  the 
Superior  Court.  The  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  was  a 
big  pompous  man  with  a  sonorous  bass  voice,  and  he  took 
occasion  in  the  course  of  the  trial  to  comment  very  severely 
upon  the  conduct  of  Choate's  junior.  This  was  Henry  F. 
Durant,  who  afterwards  amassed  a  large  fortune  and  founded 
Wellesley  College.  Durant  had  the  reputation  of  being  most 
diligent,  some  people  said  too  diligent,  in  procuring  the  atten- 
dance of  witnesses  and  coaching  them  as  to  their  testimony. 
At  any  rate,  in  this  case  he  had  done  something  that  the  at- 
torney for  the  Commonwealth  attacked  bitterly,  and  which 
Choate  was  too  wise  directly  to  defend.  When  he  came  to 
the  part  of  his  argument  where  this  branch  of  the  testimony 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  he  simply  said, — 

"My  learned  brother  has  thought  proper  to  speak  with 
great  severity  of  the  conduct  of  my  associate.  Gentlemen, 
to  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine.  We  do  not  expect  any 
forgiveness  from  the  other  side.  "  The  jury  smiled,  the  argu- 
ment rolled  on  its  varied  course,  and  there  was  nothing  more 
said  in  regard  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  junior. 

That  was  one  of  Choate's  great  qualities — to  take  care  of 
his  junior,  stand  for  him,  and  support  him  at  every  point.  He 
was,  too,  a  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  protecting  a  witness 
during  a  difficult  cross-examination.  I  tried  to  learn  this 
from  him,  and  had  occasion  to  exercise  it  once  on  a  very  crit- 
ical occasion.  I  was  engaged  in  a  trial;  the  principal  witness 
on  my  side  gave  testimony  for  the  most  part  clear  and  effect- 
ive. The  counsel  for  the  other  side  began  a  bitter  cross-ex- 
amination. I  saw  that  my  witness  was  getting  flustered,  so  I 
took  occasion  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  opposing  counsel,  a 
thing,  let  me  say,  which  a  lawyer  should  very  seldom  resort 
to,  but  I  thought  it  on  this  occasion  necessary.  The  result 
was  that  the  vials  of  wrath  which  the  lawyer  had  been  pour- 
ing upon  the  witness  were  turned  on  my  head,  the  witness  had 
time  to  pull  himself  together,  and  he  stood  the  rest  of  the  cross- 
examination  a  great  deal  better  than  I  feared  he  was  going  to. 
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It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Choate's  greatest  professional 
triumph  before  a  jury  was  in  the  Daltoncase.^  I  wish  indeed 
that  his  argument  in  this  case  might  have  been  printed  in  the 
two  volumes  of  his  life  and  speeches,  edited  by  Professor 
Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  of  Dartmouth.  This  is  a  book  that 
every  young  lawyer  ought  to  read.  The  account  of  Choate's 
professional  career  is  most  helpful.  The  Dal  ton  case  was  an 
action  brought  by  Mr.  Dalton  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on 
the  ground  of  her  alleged  adultery.  The  issues  were  ordered 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  evidence  against  her  was  certainly 
very  suspicious.  But  Choate  was  convinced  that  the  wife, 
who  was  much  younger  than  the  husband,  had  flirted,  had 
been  imprudent,  but  had  not  sinned,  and  he  defended  her 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  intense  devotion.  Mr.  Dalton  sat 
throughout  the  trial,  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  listened  to 
the  argument  of  his  wife's  lawyer.  The  jury  disagreed,  but 
the  argument  convinced  the  husband.  He  took  the  wife, 
back  and  they  lived  happily  together  for  years.  Choate,  in 
his  peroration,  urged  the  husband  to  do  this.  As  the  speech 
is  out  of  print  and  not  included  in  his  published  works,  let  me 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  it. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  can  here,  and  now,  upon  this  evidence,  acquit 
your  consciences,  and  render  a  verdict  that  shall  assure  this  husband 
that  a  jury  of  Suffolk,  men  of  honor  and  spirit,  some  of  them  his 
personal  friends,  believe  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  cruel  and 
groundless  jealousy,  that  they  believe  that  he  has  been  led  by  that 
scandal  that  circulates  about  him,  and  has  influenced  him  every- 
where, that  he  has  been  made  to  misconceive  the  nature  and  over- 
estimate the  extent  of  the  injury  his  wife  has  done  him — if  you  can 
thus  enable  him  to  see  that  without  dishonor  he  may  again  take  her 
to  his  bosom,  let  me  ask  you  if  any  other  human  being  can  do  another 
so  great  a  kindness  as  this? 

Another  useful  practice  I  learned  from  Rufus  Choate  was 
to  study  the  reports.  It  was  his  practice  to  take  each  volume 
of  Massachusetts  Reports  as  it  was  published,  to  read  each 

^  Dalton  V.  Dalton,  published  Boston,  May    1857. 
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case  and  study  it  carefully.  When  I  went  back  to  New  York 
I  adopted  this  practice,  and  noted  the  decisions  in  my  favorite 
volumes.  These  were  Kent's  Commentaries,  Greenleaf's 
Evidence,  Sedgwick's  On  Damages,  and  Story's  Equity.  I  have 
found  these  annotations  afterwards  of  service  in  preparation 
of  briefs. 

Before  I  close  my  Law  School  story,  I  must  relate  one  more 
anecdote  of  Rufus  Choate,  respecting  the  last  case  which  he 
tried.  This  was  told  me  by  Orlando  B.  Potter.  Potter  had 
studied  law,  but  had  become  an  officer  of  one  of  the  great 
sewing-machine  companies,  the  Singer  Company,  I  think, 
and  at  that  time  resided  in  Boston.  A  very  important  patent 
suit  was  brought,  to  which  the  sewing  machine  company  was 
a  party,  and  Potter  retained  Choate  as  counsel.  The  case 
was  tried  before  a  jury  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
The  trial  lasted  thirty  days  and  the  jury  disagreed.  After 
the  trial  was  over  Potter  went  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
company  to  see  Choate.  He  found  him  in  his  office,  dispirited 
and  ill. 

"We  have  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Choate,  in  regard  to  your 
fee  in  this  case  you  have  just  tried  for  us."  "Well,"  said 
Choate,  "it  does  not  seem  as  if  I  ought  to  charge  you  any- 
thing. That  case  will  have  to  be  tried  again.  It  was  really 
too  bad.     We  ought  to  have  had  a  verdict  there." 

"Well, "  said  Mr.  Potter,  "we  have  made  up  our  minds  that 
a  lawyer  of  your  distinction  should  not  receive  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  a  day  for  his  services.  We  have  therefore 
concluded  that  we  ought  to  pay  you  three  thousand  dollars 
for  your  fee,  and  if  you  will  accept  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
pay  it  to  you.     I  have  brought  you  a  check  for  that  amount. " 

Potter  said  that  Choate  took  him  by  the  hand,^  thanked 
him  very  cordially,  and  said,  "That  will  enable  me  to  go  to 
England."  He  did  start  on  the  voyage  to  England,  but  his 
health  had  been  broken  by  the  intensity  of  his  application  to 
his  profession.  He  became  so  ill  on  the  voyage  to  Halifax, 
where  the  Boston  steamer  then  touched,  that  he  was  landed 
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there  and  died.  He  was  not  quite  sixty  years  of  age.  His 
death  was  unexpected,  and  the  news  of  it  was  received  with 
absolute  grief.  Probably  no  man  at  the  Bar  at  that  time  was 
more  beloved  than  Rufus  Choate. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56. 
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The  service  flag  of  the  College  contains,  at  the  latest  ac- 
counts, one  hundred  and  fifty-one  stars.  This  number 
belongs,  however,  to  the  regular  day  session;  of  the  number 
who  have  gone  into  the  service  from  the  evening  session  and 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administra- 
tion, no  statistics  are  available. 

Two  assemblies  of  the  College  were  held  in  the  Great  Hall 
during  October,  for  patriotic  expression  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  Liberty  Bond  campaign.  On  October  ii,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dean  Brownson,  a  movement  was  started  to 
raise  a  fund  which  was  promptly  christened  the  Liberty  Loan 
Library  Fund,  to  purchase  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  College 
Library.  On  this  occasion  the  speakers  were  Sidney  M.  Witt- 
ner,  President  of  the  Student  Council,  William  F.  Reich,  Jr., 
who  spoke  for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  men  sitting  in  seats  of 
honor  upon  the  platform,  Professor  Baskerville,  Professor 
Guthrie,  and  Captain  A.  P.  Simmons,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  in 
Germany  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  and  has  not  only  seen 
active  service  but  has  had  recent  experience  in  recruiting,  both 
in  Canada  and  England.  All  the  speakers  elicited  enthu- 
siastic response. 

At  the  assembly  on  Wednesday,  October  24,  the  "Liberty 
Day"  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Dean 
Brownson  as  Acting  President  introduced  the  Hon.  Abram 
L  Elkus,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Turkey  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  alumni  of  the  College,  who  made  an  im- 
pressive presentation  of  the  European  situation  and  a  stirring 
appeal  for  the  loyalty  of  every  American  citizen.  "Only  after 
dwelling  on  foreign  soil,"  the  speaker  said,  "after  viewing  the 
oppression  exercised  by  other  governments,  is  it  given  to  one 
to  fully  appreciate  the  privileges  of  i\merican  freedom  and 
citizenship.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  must 
realize  not  only  the  privileges  of  citizenship  but  also  the  duties 
of  citizenship.     Some  men  are  giving  their  lives.     Others  re- 
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ceive  another  call.  Besides  men,  guns,  and  ammunition,  is 
needed  the  sinew  of  war — money.  But  America  does  not 
take  it;  America  borrows.  Why  should  anyone  hesitate  or 
falter?  It  is  the  people  who  ask  it — not  czars  or  emperors, 
for  the  people  are  the  government,  and  when  the  government 
borrows  money  the  people  lend  it  to  themselves.  The  duty 
of  citizenship  is  to  support  the  country.     .     .     . 

"There  was,  however,  one  discordant  note  in  my  home- 
coming. Here  and  there  were  people,  men  and  women,  who 
were  criticizing,  finding  fault,  still  opposing  the  action  of  the 
United  States  in  entering  the  war.  We  all  maintain  the  abso- 
lute right  of  all  people  to  free  discussion  of  the  merits,  pro  and 
con,  of  the  matter  under  consideration.  But  when  once  the 
die  is  cast,  when  once  the  choice  has  been  made,  when  the 
President,  within  his  constitutional  powers  has,  by  authority 
of  Congress,  made  the  final  decision,  then  no  man  has  the 
right  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  will  of  the  people  so  ex- 
pressed." 

The  Liberty  Loan  Library  Funds  are  reported  as  follows: 
from  the  Faculty  and  Instructing  Staff,  $1,300;  from  the 
students  of  the  day  session,  $1,050;  from  the  students  of  the 
evening  session,  $500;  from  the  students  of  Townsend  Harris 
Hall,  $450;  total  $3,300- 

Other  purchases  of  bonds  bring  the  total  of  College  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
College  authorities,  up  to  nearly  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, distributed  as  follows:  individual  subscriptions  of  the 
Instructing  Staff  of  the  College  and  Townsend  Harris  Hall, 
$45,900;  individual  subscriptions  of  the  Administration  and 
Maintenance  Staff,  $4,350;  students,  $1,450;  the  Alumni 
Association,  through  its  Board  of  Directors,  $2,500;  the 
Students'  Aid  Fund,  $15,000;  the  Riggs  Medal  Fund,  $1,150; 
the  Mutual  Aid  Association,  $100;  the  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, $200;  student  societies,  $300. 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  this  term  in  the 
regular  day  session  of  the  College  is  2,097.     Of  these  only  40 
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are  special  students,  2,057  being  members  of  the  regular  Col- 
lege classes,  as  compared  with  1,983  a  year  ago  when  the  total 
registration  was  2,049,  the  largest  then  in  the  history  of  the 
College. 

The  aggregate  registration  in  the  evening  session  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Subjects  and  Civic  Administration 
again  shows  an  even  larger  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 
The  total  number  is  3868,  distributed  in  the  four  centers  of 
instruction,  the  College  buildings  at  139th  Street,  the  Com- 
merce Building  at  23d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  the 
Municipal  Building  down  town,  and  the  Brooklyn  Branch  at 
the  Boys'  High  School  building.  The  great  increase  is  in  the 
number  of  non-matriculated  students.  Of  students  regularly 
matriculated  for  a  degree  there  are,  at  the  College  buildings, 
910;  in  the  Brooklyn  Branch,  178.  Of  special  students  who 
are  government  employees,  there  are  at  the  College  buildings 
239,  at  the  Municipal  Building  517,  and  in  Brooklyn  6,  and  in 
addition  there  are  157  members  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  tak- 
ing instruction  at  the  College.  Of  other  non-matriculated 
students  there  are  at  the  College  buildings  1,573,  a^t  the  Mun- 
icipal Building  118,  and  in  Brooklyn  170. 

The  number  registered  in  the  Extension  Courses  this  term 
is  4,230,  which  is  about  a  thousand  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding figure  last  year. 

The  registration  figure  for  Townsend  Harris  Hall  is  1,280, 
which  again  shows  a  contraction  in  the  limits  of  the  Prepara- 
tion School. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Subjects 
and  Civic  Administration  is,  as  before,  largely  made  up  of 
experts,  especially  from  the  professions  of  engineering  and 
accountancy,  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  unacademic 
pursuits. 

The  present  term  has  seen,  however,  the  addition  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  names  to  the  regular  teaching  staff 
of  the  College,  in  large  part,  of  course,  to  replace  those  that 
have  gone  into  military  service.     Some  other  changes  have 
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also  occurred,  notably  the  transfer  of  three  members  of  the 
Physics  Department  to  the  new  Department  of  Engineering: 
Mr.  Bruckner  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Dr.  Goldsmith  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eering, and  Mr.  McLoughlin  as  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Mr.  Howard  C.  Green  has  been  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  promoted  to  be  instructor  in  History. 
Mr.  Arthur  Dickson  has  been  promoted  to  be  Instructor,  and 
Assistant  to  the  Dean;  but  he  has  since  gone  into  military 
service.  Mr.  Morton  Gottschall,  of  the  Dean's  office  and  the 
History  Department,  has  been  made  a  tutor.  Mr.  Paul  Gross 
also  has  been  promoted  to  a  tutorship,  in  Chemistry;  Mr. 
Floyd  J.  Bartlett  to  an  assistant  instructorship  in  English  in 
Townsend  Harris  Hall.  The  following  new  appointments 
have  been  made,  besides  that  of  Associate  Professor  Steinman 
in  the  Engineering  Department,  which  was  announced  in  Octo- 
ber:  of  Dr.  George  W.  Edwards  (A.B.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  191 1 ;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1913;  Ph.D.,  1917)  as  Instructor  in  Political 
Science;  Dr.  Benjamin  McKie  Rastall  (B.A.,  Colorado  Col- 
lege, 1901;  M.A.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1905)  as  Special  Instructor  in  Political  Science;  Dr.  Gustav 
F.  Boehme,  Jr.  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1906;  M.D.,  Cornell  Medi- 
cal College,  1910)  as  Psychiatrist,  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Shober  Smith  (A.B.,  Mt.  Union  College,  1905; 
M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910)  as  Tutor  in  Hy- 
giene; Dr.  E.  John  Dolan  (M.D.,  Fordham,  1913)  as  Tutor 
in  Hygiene;  Dr.  John  M.  Lore  (M.D.,  University  and  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  191 5)  as  Tutor  in  Hygiene; 
Mr.  Nathan  Holman,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Proudian,  as  tutors  in 
Hygiene;  Mr.  H.  P.  K.  Agersborg  (B.S.,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, 1915;  M.S.,  1916)  as  Tutor  in  Biology;  and  the  follow- 
ing have  been  appointed  as  fellows:  Emil  L.  Post  (B.S.,  C.  C. 
N.  Y.,  1917),  Bennington  P.  Gill  (A.B.  and  B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y., 
1917),  Emory  P.  Starke  (i\.B.,  Columbia,  1916;  A.M.,  1917) 
and  Francis  C.  Hall  (B.S.,  Columbia,  1916),  in  Mathematics 
in  Townsend  Harris  Hall;  George  Wolfson  (A.B.,  C.  C.  N,  Y., 
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1917)  and  Alfred  lacuzzi  (A.B.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1917),  in  the 
Dean's  office;  I.  N.  Kugelmass  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1917), 
Moses  Chertcoff,  Edward  E.  Cohen  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1917), 
Abraham  H.  Dick  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1917),  and  Samuel  B. 
Yachnowitz  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1917),  in  Chemistry;  William 
Cohen  (A.B,,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  191 7),  in  Education;  Elias  Simon, 
Bailey  B.  Foster  (B.P.E.,  Springfield  Y,  M.  C.  A.  College, 
1907;  DipL,  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  1910),  Joseph  C. 
Cotellessa  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1917),  Emanuel  M.  Gerstenfeld, 
Frank  A.  Sweeney,  and  J.  William  Fordrung  (B.S.,  Fordham, 
1916),  in  Hygiene;  GustavT.  Nebel  (A.B.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1917), 
in  English,  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall;  and  Sidney  D.  Phillips, 
in  the  College  library. 


EXTRA  MUROS 

MINUTES    OF    THE    TWENTY-FIRST    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  ALUMNI  OF  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,   INC.,   HELD  IN 

THE     ROOMS    OF    THE    CITY    COLLEGE    CLUB    ON 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING,     OCTOBER    24,     I917 

AT    8.15    o'clock 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  8.15  p.  m.,  President  Fagnani  in 
the  chair.  The  directors  present  were:  Messrs.  Battell,  Birkhahn,  Downer, 
Dunn,  Eurich,  Fagnani,  Frank,  Green,  Holman,  Hiihner,  Kost,  Lachman,  Murray, 
Pollitzer,  Unger,  Zabriskie.  Letters  expressing  regret  because  of  inability  to  at- 
tend were  received  from  Messrs.  Greenbaum,  Zorn,  Pedersen,  Donald,  Churchill, 
Naumburg,  Mason,  Burchard  and  Robinson. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Robert  W.  Thompson,  '93,  chairman, 
was  read  and  approved.  The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  send  a  copy  of  the  report 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  annual  meeting  to  each  member  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Green  reported  that  three  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
active  members  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  requesting  that  information  concerning 
men  in  the  United  States  service  be  sent  to  the  City  College.  Mr.  Green  reported 
that  140  men  had  already  been  listed,  and  that  the  information  would  be  tabulated 
in  the  December  number  of  the  City  College  Quarterly. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  advance  the  sum 
of  money  necessary^  to  mail  the  questionnaires. 

Professor  Abraham  J.  Goldfarb's  report  relating  to  a  contribution  of  $50  made 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Biological  Fund  of  the  City  College,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary.  The  report  stated  that  the  young  men  eligible  last  spring  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  had  been  called  into  the  national  service.  Professor  Goldfarb  re- 
quested that  the  unexpended  fifty  dollars  be  turned  over  to  the  permanent  fund 
of  the  Biological  Society.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
adopt  the  course  of  action  suggested  by  Professor  Goldfarb  in  his  report. 

A  report  submitted  by  Professor  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  City  College  Am- 
bulance Fund  Committee,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  report  was  approved 
and  ordered  filed. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  general  fund, 
October  24,  1917  of  $289.91. 

The  Secretary  read  a  draft  of  the  annual  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting 
of  the  main  body  of  the  alumni  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  November  10.  The 
report  was  ordered  adopted. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Mr.  Lee  Kohns,  second  Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumni,  addressed  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  June  191 7,  at  their  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  and  that  this  constituted  the  alumni's  reception  to  the  class. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Annual  Memorial  Meeting  be  held  in  the 
Webb  Room,  on  Sunday  evening,  December  9,  191 7. 
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It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  Memorial  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting.  The  Committee  consists  of 
Professor  Charles  A.  Downer,  chairman,  Messrs.  Howard  C.  Green  and  John  S. 
Battell. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Board  of  Directors  adopt  all  the  resolutions 
contained  in  the  annual  report. 

Reports  from  the  Washington  and  Chicago  branches  of  the  alumni  were  re- 
ceived and  read  by  the  Secretary.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  informing  him  that 
said  Chapter  could  be  affiliated  with  the  parent  organization,  under  the  same 
terms  as  had  been  granted  to  the  Washington  Branch. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
Professors  Lewis  F.  Mott  and  Charles  F.  Home,  to  draft  a  set  of  resolutions  in 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Parmly. 

The  Committee  on  the  Addressograph  reported  its  investigations.  It  was 
moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and  that  the  committee  be  relieved 
from  further  consideration  of  this  matter. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Murray,  '84,  James  M.  Donald,  '72,  and  E.  Francis  Hyde,  '61,  be  ap- 
pointed to  purchase  five  $500  Liberty  Bonds. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  co-operation  between  the  Associate  Alumni,  and  the  City  Col- 
lege men  in  the  active  service  of  the  United  States  and  that  said  committee  be 
vested  with  authority  to  incur  expenses  up  to  the  sum  of  $25.  Messrs.  Jacob 
Holman,  '04,  chairman,  Robert  C.  Birkhahn,  '01,  Samson  Lachman,  '74,  John 
S.  Roberts,  '95,  and  Edward  F.  Unger,  F'li,  were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Jacob  Holman, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE   FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE 
ALUMNI  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN- 
CORPORATED,   HELD    IN    ROOM    1 26    OF    THE    MAIN 
COLLEGE  BUILDING,  SATURDAY  EVENING, 
NOVEMBER    10,    I917 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.  by  President  Charles  P.  Fagnani. 
It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  preceding  annual  meeting  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  these  minutes  be  ap- 
proved as  written  by  the  Secretary'.  The  Secretary  then  read  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  filed  in  the  minutes. 
Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Professor  Charles  Howard  Parmly  were  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Mott.  The  resolutions  were  approved  by  a  rising  vote  and  were  ordered 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Parmly. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  annual  report  showing  a  balance,  on  this  date,  in 
the  National  City  Bank,  in  the  General  Fund,  of  $223.09;  in  the  Permanent  Fund 
— Union  Square  Savings  Bank — $2,446.87  and  in  the  Broadway  Savings  Institu- 
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tion,  $2,105.37  making  a  total,  in  the  Permanent  Fund,  of  $4,552.24  and  a  grand 
total  of  $4,775.33.  The  Auditing  Committee  failed  to  make  a  report.  It  was 
then  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  corporation  accept,  approve 
and  adopt  the  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  Treasurer,  subject  to  the  report  of 
the  Auditing  Committee.  The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  communicate  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  John  S.  Battell,  Historian,  presented  his  report  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  Professor  Charles  F.  Home: 

Resolved,  that  a  minuteof  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  alumni  and  students 
as  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  of  the  year  or  a  recapitulation  of  the  roll  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected. 

Professor  Pedersen  read  a  report  of  the  College  Employment  Bureau  for  stu- 
dents and  appealed  for  general  support  of  this  most  worthy  work. 

Mr.  Bernard  Naumburg  moved  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  favor  of 
Professor  William  Fox's  suggestion  that  the  city  make  appropriation  for  this 
Bureau  in  the  College  Budget,  the  alumni  suggestion  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  through  the  Alumni  Board  of  Directors.  This  motion  was  carried  and 
the  meeting  ordered  that  the  motion  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Communication  was  received  from  Professor  Frederick  Reynolds,  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College,  in  regard  to  dating  of  diplomas.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Summer  Session  of  the  College  makes  practically  a  third  term,  students 
who  are  not  graduated  in  June  may  be  graduated  in  September.  Therefore,  the 
diplomas  will  be  dated  February,  June  or  September;  and  the  graduates  of  each 
year  will  be  so  designated.     The  communication  was  accepted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Simon  Hirsdansky,  principal  of  P.  S.  4  Bronx  to  Dr. 
Fagnani  concerning  the  death  of  Mr.  Bernhard  D.  Saxe,  formerly  an  instructor  in 
the  College. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  Annual  Memorial  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Webb  Room  of  the  College  on  Sunday  evening,  December  9. 

Mr.  Benno  Lewison  moved  that  under  the  signature  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary,  a  message  of  hope  and  encouragement  be  sent  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger,  ex-president  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  who  is  desperately  ill  at  the  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital. 

Mr.  James  A.  Farrell  moved  that  a  similar  message  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Vernon  M.  Davis. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Jacob  Holman, 

Secretary. 
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The  following  officers  and  nominating  committee  for  191 7-1 8  named  by  the 
Nominating  Committee  were  elected: 

Nominations  for  Officers  in  the  Associate  Alumni 

President Chas.  P.  Fagnani,  '73 

First  Vice-President Gano  Dunn,  '89 

Second  Vice-President Lee  Kohns,  '84 

Third  Vice-President Samson  Lachman,  '74 

Treasurer Charles  Murray,  '84 

Secretary Jacob  Holman,  '04 

Historian John  S.  Battell,  '73 

Associate  Historian  Howard  C.  Green,  '02 

Directors 

To  serve  until  ig20 

Charles  P.  Fagnani,  '73  Edward  C.  Zabriskie,  '93 

Samson  Lachman,  '74  Julius  Hyman,  '94 

Nelson  S.  Spencer,  '75  Dr.  Carl  F.  Jellinghaus,  '97 

Charles  Murray,  '84  Alexander  B.  Siegel,  '05 

Percy  S.  Hildreth,  '85  Paul  T.  Kammerer,  '06 

Frank  S.  Angell,  '90  James  A.  Farrell,  '07 

Auditors 
George  H.  Blish,   '72  Joseph  J.  Klein,  '06  Jacob  Schapiro,  J'll 

Inspectors  of  Election 
J.  Noble  Emley,  '91  Gilman  S.  Stanton,  '93  Mark  Eisner,  '05 

Publication  Committee 

To  serve  until  1920 
Lewis  S.  Burchard,  '77 
Sigmund  PoUitzer,  '79 
To  serve  until  1919  To  serve  until  1918 

Charles  A.  Downer,  '86  Robert  C.  Birkhahn,  '01 

Lorenz  Reich,  Jr.,  Feb' 11  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  '04 

Nominating  Committee 

Joseph  S.  Wood,  '61  William  A.  Kottman,  '86 

John  R.  Sim,  '68  Frederick  M.  Pedersen,  '89 

Julius  J.  Frank,  '71  Robert  W.  Thompson,  '93 

Edward  M.  Colie,  '73  Jesse  W.  Ehrich,  '94 

Wm.  J.  Campbell,  '78  Robert  B.  Brodie,  '03 

Bartow  S.  Weeks,  '79  Gabriel  R.  Mason,  '03 

Lewis  F.  Mott,  '83  Charles  Trosk,  '06 
Edward  W.  Stitt,  Jr.,  '13 
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RESOLUTIONS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

The  Board  of  Directors  respectfully  submits  the  following  resolutions  for  your 
consideration  and  approval: 

I.  Resolved,  that  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Treasurer  sub- 
mitted at  this  meeting  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  accepted,  approved,  adopted 
and  ordered  on  file;  that  this  resolution  expressly  approves  the  payment  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts  from  the  annual  dinner,  the 
payment  of  $50.00  to  the  Biological  Society,  $100.00  to  the  High  School  Enter- 
tainment Committee;  $693.59  to  the  City  College  Quarterly,  $80.50  as  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Campus,  and  all  other  incidental  payments  reported  by  the 
Treasurer. 

II.  Resolved,  that  in  lieu  of  the  annual  dinner,  the  Associate  Alumni,  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  in  April,  hold  a  social  reunion  with  light  refreshments  at  a  nominal 
cost,  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per  person. 

III.  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  empowered  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  receptions  of  this  corporation  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  class  of  19 18. 

IV.  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Associate  Alumni  are  hereby  expressed  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Naumburg,  '94  and  Frederick  Zorn,  '10  for  their  services  respectively 
as  chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Dinner;  to  Mr.  R.  Floyd  Clarke  for  his  services  as  chairman  of  the  Webb  Statue 
Committee;  to  Mr.  Lee  Kohns  and  Howard  C.  Green  for  their  services  as  chair- 
man and  secretary  respectively  of  the  Alumni  Library  Committee;  to  Mr.  Howard 
C.  Green,  for  his  continued  services  as  Editor  of  the  Alumni  Register;  to  Prof. 
Lewis  F.  Mott  for  his  continued  services  as  Editor  of  the  City  College  Quar- 
terly; to  Prof.  Charles  F.  Home,  for  his  services  as  Alumni  Editor  of  The  Cam- 
pus; to  Mr.  John  S.  Battell,  '73,  Historian  and  Mr.  Howard  C.  Green,  '02,  Asso- 
ciate Historian,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year;  to  Prof.  Frederick  B. 
Robinson,  for  his  services  as  chairman  of  The  City  College  Ambulance  Fund,  and 
that  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  communicate  the  thanks  of  the  alumni 
by  individual  letters  to  the  respective  gentlemen  named. 

V.  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  be  hereby  instructed  to  transmit  to  Dr.  Sidney 
E.  Mezes  the  congratulations  of  the  alumni  on  the  successful  completion  of  his 
third  year  of  sound,  far-sighted  and  progressive  administration  of  College  affairs 
as  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

VI.  Resolved,  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  hereby 
authorized  to  continue  the  publication  of  The  City  College  Quarterly,  and  to 
renew  the  arrangement  with  The  Campus  Association  whereby  monthly  copies  of 
The  Campus  are  sent  to  the  dues-paying  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the 
rate  of  35  cents  per  annual  subscription. 

Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Professor  Parmly 

Professor  Charles  Howard  Parmly  was  a  valuable  member  of  any  organization 
with  which  he  was  connected.  His  unswerving  fidelity,  his  devotion  to  every  duty, 
small  or  great,  his  clear-minded  reasoning,  unclouded  by  prejudice  or  personal 
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interest,  his  capacity  for  sustained  intellectual  labor,  and  his  ever  ready,  willing 
helpfulness  made  the  services  he  rendered  such  as  are  justly  called  indispensable. 
Of  him  and  of  his  record  we  are  proud,  for  he  was  a  fine  type  of  the  New  Yorker 
and  of  the  City  College  man.  Born  and  bred  on  Manhattan  Island  and  trained 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  public  college,  he  was  a  credit  to  the  curriculum 
that  moulded  his  alert  and  accurate  intelligence,  and  his  later  studies  in  engineer- 
ing simply  carried  on  an  education  already  fixed  in  its  main  lineaments.  His  ma- 
ture life  was  almost  wholly  incorporated  with  the  life  of  the  College,  an  institution 
which  he  served  with  unremitting  and  affectionate  diligence  and  devotion.  He 
was  a  faithful  student,  a  faithful  teacher,  a  faithful  alumnus.  His  death  has  left 
a  gap  which  may  not  easily  be  filled.  We,  his  fellow  alumni,  in  expressing  our 
high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  his  achievements,  record  our  sorrow  that  he 
has  so  suddenly  been  taken  from  us.  Profound  as  is  our  sense  of  loss,  a  precious 
memory  remains,  a  memory  that  we  shall  continue,  as  the  years  go  by,  to  cherish 
and  to  honor. 


DE   MORTUIS 

William  Inverarity  Chalmers,  '69,  died  at  his  home  in  Riverhead, 
L.  I.,  on  October  9,  1917,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Not  to  every  man  is  it  permitted  for  forty-five  years  in  a  single 
community  to  exemplify  the  intellectual  life.  For  Chalmers,  how- 
ever, his  first  charge,  after  ordination  to  the  Congregational  minis- 
try, was  also  his  last;  so  that  on  the  day  of  his  death  men  agreed 
with  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  the  assertion,  then  publicly 
made,  that  the  village  contained  on  that  day  no  other  man  of  equal 
intellectual  power. 

Through  this  long  period  of  service  Mr.  Chalmers  steadily  held 
up  the  light  of  the  City  College.  He  loved  it;  he  was  proud  of  it; 
until  people  in  Riverhead  came  to  identify  the  College  best  as  the 
place  at  which  Mr.  Chalmers  graduated.  He  had  come  to  his 
pastorate  young,  but  intellectually  matured  and  sound  enough  to 
follow  a  much  older  man  acceptably.  His  manner  was  studious 
and  remained  so.  He  prepared  his  sermons  with  a  scrupulous  care, 
which  his  felicity  in  extemporaneous  address  proved  to  be  due  only 
to  his  sense  of  scholarly  devotion  to  his  duty.  He  was  a  vigorous 
speaker  and  much  sought  for  patriotic  and  historical  addresses, 
besides  the  host  of  local  religious  and  masonic  and  literary  occasions. 
Perhaps  in  no  place  was  his  trend  to  scholarship  more  plain  than  on 
the  convention  floor.  He  had  sympathy  and  his  feelings  were  often 
aroused  in  debate,  but  his  behavior  was  calm,  his  judgment  active, 
and  his  recollection  of  facts  serene,  as  befitted  his  training.  For 
fifty  miles  around  he  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  one  who  knew 
most  about  the  history  of  Congregational  affairs  on  Long  Island; 
whose  judgment  of  men  and  events  was  most  generous  and  valuable. 

He  had  in  1900  a  break  in  health,  at  the  time  of  an  illness  of  his 
devoted  wife,  which  took  him  out  of  his  pulpit  and  all  afi^airs  for 
over  a  year  and  led  to  his  subsequent  resignation  of  the  active  cares 
of  his  parish.  Physical  recovery  was  never  complete,  but  devotion 
to  his  causes  remained.  He  preached  often  in  neighboring  villages. 
He  became  Curator  of  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society  and 
merited  there  the  praise  of  all  its  friends.  Often,  to  render  a  friendly 
personal  service  he  drove  through  storm  at  night.  To  no  friends, 
however,  was  he  more  devoted  in  spirit  than  to  his  classmates  of 
'69.     Shepard  became  a  mighty  figure  to  Chalmers'  circle  in  River- 
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head;  and  Claflin  and  Julien  and  Miller  and  the  others  gave  him 
pride.  In  the  material  growth  of  the  college  he  rejoiced;  yet  he 
held  that  the  men  of  the  older  day  had  the  better  discipline.  His 
own  knowledge  of  Greek  stood  by  him,  serving  his  pleasure  as  re- 
cently as  two  years  ago,  when  in  a  certain  month  he  read  both  the 
Antigone  and  the  Odyssey  through.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  a 
ceremony  of  leave-taking  from  the  old  building,  years  after  the  col- 
lege had  moved  uptown.  Alma  Mater  had  abandoned  the  physical 
form  in  which  he  had  loved  her,  yet  he  was  consciously  still  her  de- 
voted son.  G.  V.  Edwards. 

James  R.  Candler,  '64,  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  6,  1845.  From 
Public  School  15  he  entered  the  Free  Academy  and  received  his  B.S. 
in  '64  and  M.S.  in  '67.  He  died  November  3,  1917,  at  his  home,  18 
West  12 1  St  Street. 

The  Class  of  1864  is  now  reduced  from  forty  to  twelve  or  perhaps 
eleven  members  because  one  cannot  be  located.  The  Secretary  of 
the  class  writes  the  following  concerning  Mr.  Candler: 

"He  was  a  modest  student.  His  business  was  real  estate.  He 
never  forgot  the  old  institution  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  His 
health  recently  failed  and  his  eyesight  became  defective  and  he 
wrote  me  last  March  in  expressing  regret  that  he  could  not  attend 
the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Class  of  '64.  I  am  sure  this  was  the  first 
one  from  which  he  was  absent.  He  took  the  ancient  course.  He 
evidently  pushed  through  his  surroundings  to  secure  a  good  edu- 
cation to  equip  him  for  his  future  life,  and  it  did,  for  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful man  in  the  sphere  he  elected." 

Urban  Gillespie  Hitchcock,  '65  was  born  at  North  Wayne,  Maine, 
February  24,  1845.  He  was  the  son  of  Mary  Gillespie  of  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  and  Urban  Longfellow  Hitchcock  of  East  Machias, 
Maine.  From  Public  School  35  on  Thirteenth  Street  he  entered  the 
College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  pursued  the  ancient  course,  was  gradu- 
ated and  in  1868  received  his  A.M.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1866  and  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1868.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
for  ten  years  was  the  attending  surgeon  in  the  throat  department  of 
the  New  York  Ear  and  Eye  Infirmary.  In  1908  he  retired  from 
practice.     Dr.  Hitchcock  had  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
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Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Laryngological 
Association.  He  was  the  author  of  pamphlets  and  various  articles 
on  laryngological  and  related  subjects.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Poughkeepsie,  November  9,  191 7. 

Richard  Brook  Lunn,  '81,  was  born  October  2,  i860,  in  England. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hannah  Brook  and  Washington  B.  Lunn.  He 
attended  Public  School  58  and  received  his  B.S.  from  the  College  in 
'81.  After  graduation  he  entered  business  as  a  wholesale  produce 
merchant  and  in  this  business  he  was  engaged  until  his  death.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  October  31,  1917  and  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  and  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

Bernard  D.  Saxe,  '99,  was  born  in  Russia,  January  20,  1878.  He 
attended  public  schools  for  three  years  and  entered  the  College  in 
1894  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  science  course ;  and  in  1903 
received  his  A.M.  from  Columbia  University.  After  graduation 
he  taught  in  the  public  schools  until  1903  and  then  became  a  tutor  at 
the  College  in  the  Department  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy 
until  1908.  He  then  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  was 
in  Public  School  4,  Bronx.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau 
Fraternity  and  was  active  in  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  in  the  Bronx.  He 
died  very  suddenly,  October  3,  at  his  home,  796  East  175th  Street 
and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  children,  Emanuel  S.,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  Alfred,  eleven  years  old.  Further  details  may  be 
ascertained  from  Mr.  Simon  Hirsdansky,  Principal  of  Public  School 
4,  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 
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